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PEEFACE. 



The Indexes to Patents are now so numerous and costly, 
as to render their purchase inconvenient to a large number 
of inventors and others, to whom they have become indis- 
pensable. 

To obviate this difficulty, short abstracts or abridgments 
of the Specifications of Patents under each head of Inven- 
tion have been prepared for publication separately, and so 
arranged as to form at once a Chronological, Subject- 
matter, Eeference, and Alphabetical Index to the class to 
which they relate. As these publications do not supersede 
the necessity for consulting the Specifications, the prices at 
which the latter are sold have been added. 

The Specifications included in this series of inventions 
relate : — 

1st. To the processes of Photography.. 

2nd. To the chemical, optical, and mechanical apparatus 
used in the practice of the art, or its applications. 

3rd. To the various applications of Photography. 

4th. To the camera obscura, so far as its use for photo- 
graphic purposes is concerned. 

5th. To the stereoscope ; this instrument depends upon 
the results of photography for its efficient action ; it gives 
to photographs the nearest possible approach to reality ; 
therefore, all Specifications relating to stereoscopes are in- 
cluded in this series. 

All the quotations from the printed Specifications (in- 

a2 



17 PREFACE. 

eluded t)etwe6n quotation commas throughout the work) 
are given in the exact punctuation and orthography therein 
used; however, to draw attention to any passage more 
immediately connected with this series of abridgments, 
portions are sometimes italicised that appear in Roman 
type in the originaL 

Berzelius' ammonium theory has been adhered to through- 
out the text of the work, and the best recognised names for 
chemical and metallic bodies such as ammonit^m, platint^/n, 
have been adopted. 

When two words are used as one adjective to qualify a 
noun, they are connected by a h3rphen, thus i — ^^ camel-hair 
" pencil," " eye-piece frame," &c. 

The definition of "Photography" for the purpose of 
these abridgments is, " the art of copying designs or 
" images, however they may be produced, by the chemical 
« action of light upon surfaces prepared to receive that 
« action." 

It is hoped that the publication of these abridgments 
will prevent the disappointment consequent on repatenting 
an old invention, and, by setting forth what has been 
already done in this department of applied knowledge, 
Enable inventors to exert their talents only upon discoveries 
and applications that are new. 

B. WOODCBOPT. 

July 1861. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In order to render the Abridgments of Specifications in which 
Photography is referred to as complete as possible, the following 
brief smnmaiy of the progress of knowledge in reference to this 
subject is prefixed. By the chronological arrangement of the 
matter, the treating of each discovery or invention in a separate 
paragraph, and the citation of the works consulted, it has been 
sought to make the heads of the subject easy of reference, and to 
show readily where more detailed information can be found. 

Although the action of Hght on coloured bodies must have been 
of every-day occurrence, the philosophers of antiquity did not 
record the fact, and the chemical action of light upon matter 
would appear to have entirely escaped their observation. The first 
definite knowledge of this action appears to have been some 
observations of the alchemists, that "horn silver'' (chloride of 
silver) was blackened by exposure to light. Although the middle 
ages thus furnished the discovery of one of the facts upon which 
the scientific principles of photography depend; the others — ^viz., 
the proper application of designs or images to sensitive surfaces 
and the permanent fixing of the pictures so obtained — are belonging 
to the present era. 

B.C. 

300. Euclid, about 300 B.c.,in his "Treatise on Optics " (26th, 
27th, and 28th theorems) proves that he knew that the 
pictures of bodies seen by both eyes are formed by the 
union of two dissimilar pictures formed by each eye. (See 
Brewster on the Stereoscope, p. 6; also Euclid's Optics, 
Edit, of Pena, pp. 17, 18, Paris, 1577; or Opera, by 
Gregory, pp. 619, 620, Oxon. 1703.) 

A.D. 

170. Galen, about a.d. 170, in the twelfth chapter of the tenth 
book of his work, " De Usu Partium Corporis Humani," 
described the phenomena attendsiSit xic^ou \;^d^y£% ^ 
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bodies with both eyes, and alternately with the right and 
left eye. (See Brewster on the Stereoscope, pp. 6,7; also 
De Usu Partium Corporis Humani, edit. Lugduni, 1550, 
p. 593.) 

1646. LiCETAS and Kircher, in 1646, noticed the phospho- 
rescent influences of solar rays. (See Hunf s Manual 
of Photography, p. 335.) 

1722. Petit, in 1722, noticed that solutions of nitrate of potac^ 
and muriate of ammonia crystallized more readily in the 
light than they did in darkness. (See Hunt's Maftual 
of Photography, p. 4.) 

1777* ScHEELE, in 1777^ observed the dissimilar pow^n of the 
rays of the spectrum in darkening nitrate of silver; he 
found the violet ray to have the most blackening effect. 
(See Hunt's Manual of Photography, p. 4.) 

1786. ScHEELE,in 1786, observed that nitric acid was decomposed 
by the chemical action of light. (See Hunt's Manual of 
Photography, p. 335.) 

17^1. Sbnebier, in 1791, discovered that yellow wax was 
bleached by the action of light. (See Hunt's Manual of 
Photography, p. 335.) 

1795. Fischer, in 1795, observed the action of light upon the 
ferrocyanates of iron. (See Hunt's Manual of Photo- 
graphy, p. 334.) 

1801. J. W. RiTTER, in 1801, pointed out "the separate exis- 

" tence of chemical rays in the spectrum which extend 
" beyond the most refrangible or violet rays." (See 
BncycloptBdia Britannica, 8th edit.. Dissertation on Optic8> 
pp. 921, 922.) 

Mr. Thomas Wedgwood and Sir Humphrey Davy, in 

1802. June 1802, published their method of copymg paintings, 
&c., by means of the action of light upon nitrate of 
silver. Paintings on glass were copied by placing white 
paper or white leather, sensitized with this salt, behind 
the painting, and exposing the arrangement to solar 
light. This method was also employed to delineate pro- 
files or shadows of figures, the woody fibres of leaves, the 
wings of insects and the images produced by the solar 
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microscope. Muriate of «lver was found to "be mase 
sensitive than the nitrate, and both were more readily 
acted upon when moist than when dry. These pictures 
could not be fixed. (See Nicholson's Jmrnial of Natural 
Philoiophff, &c., 8vo. series, vol. HI., p. 167; abo Ency* 
clopadia Britanfdoa, 8th edit., art. Photography, p. 544.) 

1802. Sir Humphrey Davy, in 1802, noticed the efPect of light 
upon the puce-coloured oxide of lead. (See Hunt's 
Manual of Photography, p. 334.) 

1802. Mr. RoBBBT Harup, in 1802, showed that several salts of 

mercury were reduced by light. (See Himf s Manual of 
Photography, p. 5; also Nicholson's Journal for 1802.) 

1803. WoLL ASTON, in 1803, discovered the action of light npoa 

gum guaiacum. (See Hunt's Manual qf Photography, 
p. 335.) 

1803. Dr. Young, about 1803, proved the interference of the 
obscure chemical rays. (See Encyclopedia Britanmca, 
8th edit.. Dissertation on Optics, p. 922.) 

1810. Seebbck, in 1810, observed the production of colour on 
chloride of silver by the various rays of the spectrum ; 
the violet zays rendered it lurown, the blue produced a 
shade of blue, the yellow preserved it white, and the led 
gave the salt a red colour. (See Hunt's Manual of Pho^ 
tography, p. 8.) 

1812. B^RARD, in 1812, showed that the chemical rays are polar* 
ized by reflection. (See Encydopadia Britannica, 8th 
edit.. Dissertation on Optics, p. 922.) 

1814. M. NicEPHORUS NiiPCE, in 1814, "attempted to fix the 
" pictures produced in the camera obscura, and to copy 
" engravings by means of light transmitted through 
*' them upon substances made sensible to its action ; " 
he used a tablet of copper coated with silver, and called 
his process " HeliographyJ* (See Encyclopedia Britan* 
nica, 8th edit., art. Photography, p. 545.) 

1-824. M. Daguerrb, in 1824, began ezpermients with the view 
of fiidag the pctures in the camera. (See Eneyclopadia 
BritasmKa, fith edit., art. Photograj^y, p. 545.) 
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1827. M. NiCEPHORUS Ni^PCE, in December 1827, submitted 
some pictures taken upon silvered copper plates smeared 
with the bitumen of Judsea to the Royal Society. The 
resin is rendered insoluble in certain essential oils by the 
action of light, on subsequent treatment with the oleagi- 
nous solvent, the shadows dissolve away, and the lights 
are represented by the unaltered resin remaining on the 
plate. In order to produce a better effect, M. Ni^pce^ 
darkened the silver sur&ce with a film of iodine. (See 
Encychpadia Britannica, 8th edit., art. Photography, 
p. 545; also Hardwich's Manual of Photographic Chemis* 
try, pp. 7, 8.) 

Mr. William Henry Fox Talbot's researches in pho- 

1833. tography date from October 1833, and were suggested by 
an unsatis&ctory attempt to use the camera lucida for the 
purpose of sketching. (See Supplement to the Penny 
Cyclop(Bdia, art. Photography.) 

1834. Mr. William Henry Fox Talbot, in 1834, took pic- 

tures in the camera by the action of light upon paper 
washed with nitrate of silver, and succeeded in fixing 
them ; he called this art " CalotypeJ' (See Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 8th edit., art. Photography, p. 545.) 

1835. Mrs. Somsrvillb, in 1835, made some experiments on 

the permeability of different bodies to the chemical rays. 
Copper-green glass intercepts, and the emerald transmits 
them; red glass stops most of them, whilst the garnet 
transmits them. (See Encycloptedia Britannica, 8th 
edit.. Dissertation on Optics, p. 922.) 

1838. Mr. Wheatstone, on 21st June 1838, read a paper to the 
Royal Society, in which he described an instrument for 
uniting two dissimilar pictures of solid bodies, called a 
*' Stereoscope." This instrument is known by the name 
of *' The Reflecting Stereoscope," as the images are made 
to coincide by means of mirrors. The observer looks into 
two plane vertical mirrors (one being opposite to each 
eye) inclined to each other at an angle of 90° ; the draw- 
ings, taken according to the laws of perspective, are fixed 
to two upright planes equally inclined to the mirrors. 
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(See Brewster on the Stereoscope, pp. 18 and 58-61 ; also 
Phil. Trans. 1838, pp. 371-394.) 

M. Daguerre's invention (the " Daguerreotype ") was 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences on the 7th 
1839. January 1839. (See Penny Cyclopadia, art. Photogenic 
Drawings.) 

Mr. William Henry Fox Talbot, on the 30th January 

1839. 1839, communicated his discovery to the Royal Society. 

The paper was sensitized by means of nitrate of silver, 

and the image fixed by common salt. (See Encyclop€ddia 

Britannica, 8th edit., art. Photography, p. 545.) 

1839. The Rev. J. B. Reade, in April 1839, dehneated, by the 
agency of light, objects of natural history from their 
images taken by the solar microscope. Nitrate of silver 
solution sensitized writing paper which was washed with 
an infusion of nut-galls just prior to use, and was em- 
ployed wet. Hyposulphite of soda fixed the picture. (See 
Encyclop€edia Britannica, 8th edit., art. Photography, 
p. 545.) 

1839. Mr. MuNGO Ponton, on the 29th May 1839, announced 
to the Royal Scottish Society of Arts that bichromate of 
potash might be used in solution to sensitize paper. The 
dark orange tint of the parts exposed to light remains on 
the immersion of the picture in water, only the yellow 
portions being dissolved out. (See Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 8th edit., art. Photography, p, 545.) 
M. Daguerrb in coi^unction with M. Isidore Nii^pce, 

1839. on the 15th June 1839, received a pension from the French. 
Government for their invention of the " Daguerreotype.'* 
(See Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edit., art. Photography, 
p. 545 ; also Hunt's Manual of Photography, p. 21.) 

1839. Sir John Herschel, in 1839, used glass plates in con- 
junction with precipitates of silver to obtain photographs 
upon. (See Hunt's Manual of Photography, pp. 276-279 
and 333.) 

1839. Mr. Elliot, in 1839, constructed an ''ocular" stereo-* 
scope, consisting of a wooden box, without lenses or mir- 
rors, in which two dissimilar pictures aa «»^\!lVs^ ^m^^^^ 
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wevK placed. The images were united by the eyes alone. 
(See Brewster on the Stereoscope^ pp. 18-22 and 56-58.) 
1839. Mr. T. B. Jordan, in 1839, used photography for auto- 
matic registration. The barometer, thermometer, and 
magnetometer were thus made self-registering. Mc^ 
Jordan also devised a "Heliograph" for numerically 
registering the intensity of an incident beam. (See Hunt's 
Manual of Photography, pp. 285-289.) 

1839. Dr. Fype, in 1839, used the following sensitizing process : — 

The paper is soaked in phosphate of soda solution, dried, 
treated with nitrate of silver solution, and " again put 
" through the salt, by which any excess of silver is con- 
" verted to phosphate." (See Hunt's Manual of Phote^ 
graphy,^^, 174 and 332.) 

1840. Sir John Hbrschel, in 1840, made his important re- 

searches ou the chemical properties of the solar spectrum. 
He operated upon sensitized paper; the solutions used 
were, nitrate of silver, nitrate of silver mixed with chlo- 
ride of sodium, and nitrate of silver mixed with hydro- 
bromate of potash. In the first instance the chemical 
spectrum was 1*57 times the length of the luminous spec- 
trum, in the second instance 1'81 times, and in the third 
nstance 2*16 times. (See Sir David Brewster's Optics 
in Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia^ pp. 104, 105 5 also PhiL 
Trans, for 1840, p. 26.) 

1840. Sir John Hbrschel, in 1840, procured upon photo- 
graphic paper a coloured image of the solar spectrum. 
(See Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edit., art. Photography, 
p. 552.) 

1840. Sir J. F. W. Herschel, on 20th February 1840, read a 
paper to the Royal Society on an " Actinograph " or self- 
registering photometer. (See Phil, Trans,, voL 130, 1840.) 

1840. Sir John Herschel, about 1840, discovered "that certain 
" of the persalts of iron when exposed to sunlight in 
" contact with organic matter, were reduced to the state 
" of protosalts." (See Hardwich's Manual of Photo- 
graphic Chemistry, p» 182.) 

1840. Dr. Draper, in 1840, published his process in England, 
for taking Daguerreotype portraits. (See Hunt's Manual 
cf Photography, pp. 281-284.) 
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1840. Mr. John Goddard, in 1840, proved that the sensibiKty 
of the Daguerreotype plate was greatly promoted by 
exposing it to the vigours of iodine and bromine in 
succession. (See Hardwich's Manual cf Photographic 
Chemistry, p. 182.) 

1840. M. E. BEcauEREL, in 1840, used a combination of bichro- 
mate of potash and iodide of starch to sensitize paper 
with. After exposure to Kght, the dry photograph is 
steeped in an alcoholic solution of iodine, then washed 
and dried. (See Himt's Manual of Photography, pp. 142, 
143. and 335.) 

1840. Mr. Hunt, in 1840, introduced the use of protosulphate 
of iron as a photographic agent for developing the image. 
(See Himfs Manual of Photography, p. 109.) 

1840. Bayard, in 1840, discovered the use of bromide of silver 

in photographic operations. (See Hunt's Manual of 
Photography, p. 332.) 

1841. M. Claudet, in 1841, employed chloride of iodine as a 

means of accelerating the action of sensitive surfaces. 
M. Claudet also invented a '* photographometer," a 
" dynactonometer," and a "focimeter." (See Hunt's 
Manual of Photography, pp. 92, 288, and 291.) 

1842. Messrs. Hunt and Towson, in 1842, made a sensitizing 

solution containing fulminate of silver ; this agent was 
remarkable for its high degree of sensibility to light. 
(See Hunt's Manual of Photography, pp. 174, 175, and 
332.) 

1842. Sir J. F. W. Herschel, on the 16th June 1842, read a 

paper to the Royal Society on the action of the rays of the 
solar spectrum on vegetable colours and on some new 
photographic processes; among the processes described 
were the " Chrysotype " and the " Cyanotype." (See 
Phil, Trans. voL 132, 1842.) 

1843. M. DA.GUERRB, in 1843, made certain improvements in 

polishing and preparing Daguerreotype plates. The chief 
featiire was heating pure water over the plate. (See 
Huijt's Manual of Photography, pp. 177-179; also 
Comptes Rendus of 13th March l843.^ 
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1843. Mr. Hunt, in 1843, used a mixture of bichromate of 

potash and sulphate of copper as a sensitizing solution. 
The picture is developed by means of nitrate of silver, and 
fixed by washing in pure water. This process is called 
" Chromatype." (See Hunt's Manual of Photography, 
pp. 143-145, and 334.) 

1844. M. Daguerrb, in 1844, published an extremely complex . 

'' instantaneous " Daguerreotype process, in which the* 
sensitizing agent was a mixed iodide of gold and platinmn. 
(See Hunt's Manual of Photography, pp. lSl-184 ; also 
Comptes Rendus for April 1844.) 

1844. Mr. CuNDELL, in 1844, invented an important improve- 
ment upon Mr. Fox Talbot's " Calotype" process. The 
chief feature consists in using common salt mixed with 
the iodide of potassium to " iodize " the paper ; the de- 
tails of the process are also different from Mr. Fox Talbot's 
method. A negative picture is produced. (See Hunt's 
Manual of Photography, pp. 56-62 ; also the Philosophical 
Magazine for May 1844.) 

1844. Mr. Hunt, in 1844, published his process called "Energia- 
" type," or " Ferrotype." The paper is sensitized by means 
of succinic acid, common salt, gum arable, and nitrate of 
silver. The picture is developed by a mixture of proto- 
sulphate of iron and gimi arable, and fixed by hypo- 
sulphite of soda. (See Hunt's Manual of Photography, 
pp. 145-147.) 

1844. Mr. Hunt, in 1844, published a process which he called 
the " Fluorotype." The sensitizing solution contains 
bromide of potassium and fluoride of sodium, a solution 
of nitrate of silver is then applied. In the developinjr 
process protosulphate of iron and weak muriatic acid u e 
used; the image is fixed by means of hyposulphite of 
soda. (See Hunt's Researches orl Light : also Hunt s 
Manual of Photography, pp. 83 and 257.) 

1844, Dr» Wood, in 1844, invented a process called " Catalyso- 
'' type," from its dependence on catalysis for its action. 
The paper is sensitized by means of weak hydrochloric 
acid, a mixture of syrup of iodide of iron a^id tincture of 
iodine, and a solution of nitrate of silver. When leffc in 
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the dark^ after exposure in the camera, a negative picture 
becomes gradually developed. The picture may then be 
fixed by washing it with a solution containing bromide 
and iodide of potassium. (See Hunt's Manual of Pho^ 
tography, pp. 147-160, and 334.) 

M. FizEAu's method of etching photographic impressions 
by means of an acid menstruum was presented to the 

1845. British Association in 1845. (See Supplement to the 
Penny Cycloptedia, art. Photography.) 

1846. Mr. R. J. Bingham, in 1846, published his improvements 

on the Daguerreotype process. These consisted in the 
substitution of certain compounds of bromine, chlorine, 
and iodine with lime for the bromine or other accelerating 
solution. A dry accelerating mixture unaffected by heat 
is thus secured. (See Philosophical Magazine for October 
1846; abo Hunt's Manual of Photography, pp. 92-94.) 

1848. M. NiiEPCK DK St. Victor, in 1848, substituted for the 

paper used by Mr. Fox Talbot, a film of albumen spread 
upon glass. (See EncycloptBdia Britannica, 8th edit., 
art. Photography, p. 646.) 

1849. Sir David Brewster, in 1849, exhibited his lenticular 

stereoscope to the British Association. (See Brewster on 
the Stereoscope, p. 29.) 

1851. Mr. Archer, in the autumn of 1861, published his col- 
lodion process, he at the same time proposed the substitu* 
tion of pyro-gallic acid for the gallic acid previously em« 
ployed in developing the image. M. Le Grey originally 
suggested the use of collodion for photographic pmrposes. 
(See Hardwich's Mantuil of Photographic Chemistry, 
p. 10.) 

1851. Messrs Langenheim, in 1851, introduced " Hyalotypes '* 
into England. These were positive pictures, copied on 
glass from negatives ; they were adapted to the slides of 
magic lanterns. (See Hunt's Manual of Photography^ 
p. 84.) 

1862. M. Adolphb Martin, in 1852, used a collodion process 

^ in which the sensitizing operation is performed by means 

of nitrate of silver, iodide of ammonium and nltd& ^isA« 
No. 20. ^ 
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Pvotosulphjute <^ ffon derelopes the ima^, which is changed 
from negatiye to posxtive hj a badi of double eyanide of 
siirer and potash. (See Hunt's Manual of Photography , 
pp. 124, 125.) 

1852. Mr. Stewart, in 1852, employed a negative paper process 
(wet or dry) in whidi the following solutions were used : — 
Iodide of potassimn, aoeto-nitrate of silver, gaUic acid 
(for developittg), and hyposulphite of soda. To iodize the 
paper the air-pump was used. (See Hunt's Manual of 
Photography, pp. ^B-Jl ; also the ^£AeR«tf» for December 
1862.) 
Mr. Hartnup, Dr. Edwasiw, and Mr. J. A. Forrest,, in 

1854. 1854, attempted to obtain photograf^s of the moon. ( See 
Lherpool Photographic Journal for 1854, p. 14.) 

1854. Mr. Shadbolt, in March 1854, executed and exhibited 
microscopic photographs from the 20th to the 40th of 
an inch diameter. These pictures are made with a stmo* 
tureless collodion. (See EncychptBdia Britannica, Stb 
edit., art. Photography, p. 552.) 

1856. M. M. Meline and Montreuil, in 1856, published a 

dry collodion process, the principal feature of which waa 
the washing the free nitrate of silver away from the sensi- 
tized collodion before exciting the plate, and allowing the 
pla4e to dry. (See Lwerpool and Manchester Photo» 
graphic Journal far IS57,^^» 7, S.) 
1867. M. Taupbnot, about 1857, used albumen as a varnish to 
preserve sensitive collodion plates. (See Hunfs Manual 
of Photography, pp. 119 and 336.) 

1857. M. JuLiEN Blot, in 1857, improved upon M. Taupenot's 

process, and prevented the blistering of the albuminized 
collodion film by a process in which dextrine was used. 
(See Hunt's Manual of Photography, p. 336 ; also Cosmos 
of 17th April 1857.) 
1857. Messrs. Spillbr and Crookes, in 1857, used nitrate of mag- 
nesia and nitrate of zinc to preserve sensitive collodion 
plates by their deliquescent properties ; the plates ikua 
being kept slightly moist. (See Phil Mag., May 1857; 
Photographic Journal, voL I., p. 223, and vol. II., p. 6 ; 
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also Encyclopedia Britanmca, 8th edit., srt^ Photo- 
graphy, p. 548.) 
1856. Mr. LxjEWXLLYN, in August 1858, pubLiedied his oxymel 
process^ in whidi biomide of potassium^ alcohol, oxymel^ 
cikne acid, and nitrate of silver are used, (See Encyclo* 
pttdkk Britminica, 8th ediU^ art. Photography, p. 549.) 

1858. Mr. R. M. Grixb, in 1856, published the following pro- 

oess : — " A plate coated with asphalt varnish, known in 
" Prussia by the name of eisenlack, dilated with recti&ed 
^ benzole or benzine (first {Mfoduct obtained by distilla- 
" tion of coal tar at a low heat), and when barely dry, and 
" still slightly sticky, was placed in contact in the pres- 
" sure firame with a negative on albumen, and exposed to 
*' the direct rays of the sun for half an hour. On re- 
*' moval from the pressure-frame, the plate was breathed 
*' on over its whole surface, until the image became dis- 
*' tinctly visible, the parts changed by the action of light 
*' absorbing moisture, and those covered by the blacks of 
*' the negative remaining unchanged, and repelling it. 
^' In this state, the image being distinctly visible, it was 
" quickly covered by the bronze powder known as aurum 
" musivum, which at once changed the almost invisible 
'* image to a direct positive on black and gold, the gold 
" adhering to the parts that had been protected from the 
" light, and not adhering to those where the actinic rays 
" had effected such a change in the molecular structure 
" of the film as rendered them capable of absorbing 
" moisture, thus producing a complete picture detailed in 
" all its parts." (See Journal of the Photographic Society, 
22nd Nov. 1858, p. 87 ; also Encyclop<Bdia Britannica, 
8th edit., art. Photography, pp. 546, 547.) 

1859. M. Van Monkhoven, in 1859, presented a memoir to 

the Academic des Sciences, on a new method of photo- 
graphy by means of the solvents of cellulose ; he employed 
the ammonio-cupric solution of Dr. Schweitzer. (See 
the Photographic News, edited by W. Crookes, for April 
15th 1859, pp. 61, 62.) 
1859. Messrs. Bunsen and Roscoe, on the 26th May 1859, 
read a paper before the Royal Society, respecting their 
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'^ photo-chemical researches." The standard flame for 
their pmrposes was that of carbonic oxide^ and by its 
means they estabUshed a unit of chemical light. A thin 
film of cloud was found to increase the chemical e£Pec^ 
and thick clouds to extinguish the chemical light of 
difPase daylight. In the higher latitudes it was found 
that the chemical action of diffuse daylight greatly ex- 
ceeded that of direct sunlight. The chemical brightness 
of the sun^ in the latitude of Heidelberg, was ascertained 
to be 36*6 times as great as that of burning magnesimn 
wire when the sun's zenith distance is 67° 22^. By means 
of a quartz prism and other appliances the chemical 
action of the various parts of the solar spectrum was 
measured. (See Phil Trans, for 1869, pp. 879—926.) 
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A.D. 1839, August 14.— N« 8194. 

BERRY, Miles (a communication. Invented by Messrs. Louis 
Jacques Maude Daguerre and Joseph Isidore Niepce] junior). — ^This 
invention is commonly known under the name of " Daguerreo- 
" type." 

" The reproduction of the images received at the focus of the 
^* camera obscura, is effected on plates or surfaces of silver, which 
" may be plated on copper." The sOver surface of the plate is 
first polished and cleaned ; secondly, a coating sensitive to light 
is applied to the silver surface ; thirdly, the prepared surface is 
submitted to the action of light in the camera obscura, *' so that 
" it may receive the images ;" fourthly, the photographic picture, 
which is invisible when the plate is taken from the camera, is 
brought out ; fifthly and lastly, the sensitive layer is removed from 
the plate, thus fixing the picture. ^ 

1st process. — Polishing the plate is effected by means of pounce 
pumice powder, or calcined Venetian tripoli, which is rubbed on 
the plate by means of finely-carded cotton dipped in olive oil. 
The plate is then cleaned by dusting the powder over the surface 
and rubbing it with dry cotton. It is further prepared by rubbing 
with cotton moistened with dilute nitric acid, cleansed again by 
means of powder and cotton, and submitted to considerable heat 
until " the surface of the silver has obtained a whitish tint or 
" coating." The plate is next cooled rapidly by placing it jn 
contact with a cold substance, cleaned as before, and treated with 
dilute nitric acid as before, three separate times, the last time 
being just before use ; it is finally entirely cleaned from pounce 
dust by cotton. 

2nd process. — ^The layer sensitive to light is formed upon the 
plate, after it has passed through the first or cleansing process, by 
coating it with iodine by spontaneous evaporation in the dark. 
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The plate is first fixed upon a thin board by means of suitable 
metallic bands and nails; it is then exposed to the vapour of 
iodine (being for that purpose enclosed in a suitable box^ in the 
bottom of which is a dish containing iodine,) until it has attained 
a golden yellow tint. The board and plate must then be intro- 
duced into a frame fitting the camera obscura, and having shut- 
ters or doors to exclude light until the plate is exposed in the 
camera. 

3rd process. — ^The prepared surface should be submitted to the 
action of light in the camera immediately after being sensitized. 
This is done by adjusting " the focus of the camera obscura so 
" that the objects be represented perfectly clear and distinct;*' 
a frame containing ground glass is moved forward or backward 
for this purpose. The glass is then removed, the frame containing 
the board and plate is substituted for it, and the shutters opened, 
so that the plate can receive the impression of the image of the 
objects chosen ; the plate remains in this position until the requi- 
site number of minutes have elapsed. The doors are then closed 
the frame is removed from the camera, and the plate immediately 
subjected to the next operation. 

4th process.-^-To bring out the picture the plate is removed from 
the frame and exposed in the dark to the vapour of mercury. A 
box is provided with a cup at the bottom, containing mercury 
the board and plate are introduced into the upper part of the box, 
and shut up. The mercury is then heated, and the plate left in 
until, by inspection through a glass by means of a candle, the 
development of the picture is found to be complete. The plate 
may now be deposited in a suitable dark box, thus being excluded 
from the light until it is convenient to fix the picture. 

6th and last process. — ^To remove from the plate the coating of 
iodine, and thus to fix the picture, a solution of " sea salt " may 
be used, but a weak solution of hyposulphite of soda is preferred > 
The plate is first dipped into distilled water, then moved about in 
the saline solution until the yellow colour of the iodine is entirely 
removed, again plunged into water, and finally subjected to the 
action of a continuous stream of hot water falling on an inchned 
plane carrying the plate, thus cleansing it perfectly ; it is then 
ready for mounting by being placed in a pasteboard case, and 
covered with glass, thus preserving the silver surface from being 
touched and from tarnishing. 
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The Specification describes these processes at ^preat lengtli, and 
Drawings of the apparatus are given in detail. 

[Print^lt llif* Sec Bopertory of Arts, vol. IS {new JHpt»)» f>. ITS: toL*|, 
(etil^rged iterie$), j>. liWl; vol* S^ {enUirt^mi ierim). pu 47; tuid voL 14^ 
{fn^arg^ scrim), p. ^13. LondoD Journal {Ne%tt(m'9\ vol. Id, [tf^vjmwd 

p. 5CS; vol. 51 {eonjofHetf a^fHe^}, p. ft4j aiid \iih 34 {ciJitJTjinfvi jwriVi^lt 
p. 438. Mech»niftH' Mnfn«;iiiP,ToL SI. p. 4ft* i vol. aS, pi. 77 ; imd vol. 47, p. 45, 
Pnteut JanrnaJ, voL S, p. 157 : aJao voL 7, |>* I2i, Ini^oJitors' Atlvo<!!(wte, 
vol, £, p* IfKL Crimmoii Bench Reports, vol. 3Lp, f7i ako vol, 6, p, l^SS. 
CajTiogt^ti and KLnrm'a Eeports, voL 2, p. 667 J 

A.D. 1840, June 13.— N« 8546. 

BEA.RD, Richard (a com7iiK»icafto»). — This inrention con- 
sists of : — 

Ist. ''A mode of taking likenesses and representations of 
" nature, and of drawings by reflecting images on to suitably 
** prepared surfaces," by means of concave reflectors. Instead of 
the camera obs^ira a " rectangular *' box is used, inside of which 
and at the end thereof is fixed a concave reflector; the prepared 
surface is placed opposite the reflector, and is capable of being 
moved towards or away from it for the adjustment of the focus. 
The box has its end opposite to the mirror open ; this end is 
placed opposite to the object to be photographed^ so that a clear 
image is reflected on to the prepared surface. 

The following points are mentioned as auxiliaries to the use of 
this apparatus in the case of taking portraits, ^c. : — A head-rest 
attached to the chair of the person sitting ; the glazing of the 
inclined glass roof of the room with blue glass ; the use of a large 
concave reflector, to reflect the light of the sun on to the person 
sitting, the rectangular box above mentioned being then placed 
behind the large reflector, which has a hole through it towards 
the outer edge, also " a surface of tissue paper varnished with 
** boiled oil " stretched across its firont ; a screen of ground 
glass placed behind the person sitting; a frame containing a 
white surface placed behind the screen, so as to receive the 
shadow of the person. By the combination of the scfeen and 
frfuaat, varying effects of light and shade are produced in the 
picture. In the case of plaster busts or other white objects, it is 
sometimes advantageous to use a brown, blue, or black back 
surface. 

2nd. " A mode of preparing silver surfaces by pressing them 
" face to face between hardened rolla!8, when they 8J»tAira(:fe^N^ 
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" images.'^ Two plates of copper coated with silver are cleaned 
with cotton and dilute sulphuric acid ; their silver surfaces are then 
placed in contact, and they are passed between a pair of smooth 
hardened rollers ; they are then annealed by heat, permitted to 
cool, and the whole process repeated until the silver siufaces are 
highly polished and equal in appearance all over. Tripoli and 
dilute nitric acid are then lightly rubbed over the silver surfeu^ 
with cotton, and then rubbed off with dry cotton. Lastly, the 
silver surface is rubbed over with velvet impregnated with char- 
coal, and is then ready to undergo the iodine process. 

3rd. A mode of treating silver surfaces used to receive images, 
by submitting them to the action of iodine and bromine or bromie 
acid combined, and, by preference, either nitric acid or sulphuric 
acid and water is also combined with the iodine and bromine. 
The silver plate is placed on a glass slide which works in a box, at 
the bottom of which is a vessel containing the mixture of iodine 
and acid, or iodine, bromine, and acid, or iodine and bromine ; the 
silver surface is placed downwards, and in a few seconds is ready 
to receive the image, or to be put into a dark case ready for use. 

[Printed, 7d, See Repertoiy of Arts, vol. 15 (n&w series) » p. 137, and vol. 1 
(ewtorflred »eHe*), p. 185; London Journal (Newton's) yYol. IS (cof^oined 
series) » p. 112 ; and Inventors' Advocate, vol. 4, p. 34] 

A.D. 1841, February 8,— N^ 8842. 

TALBOT, William Henry Fox.— The first part of this inven- 
tion is generally known as " the calotype process." 

The first part of the invention is arranged under the following 
heads : — 

The preparation of '* iodized paper *' — ^The best writing paper is 
washed successively with solutions of nitrate of silver and of iodide 
of potassium, being dried after each washing ; it is kept in a dark 
place until wanted for use, when the next process is performed. 

The preparation of " calotype paper,'' — ^A solution of the " gallo* 
" nitrate of silver" is formed, by first adding strong acetic acid to 
a solution of nitrate of silver, and to this compound solution 
adding a saturated solution of gallic acid or the tincture of galls 
diluted with water. The *' iodized paper " is washed over with the 
" gallo-nitrate of silver" thus prepared, dipped in water and 
dried; it is then ready for use in the camera obscura. 

7b entirely bring out the invisible or faint image, — When the 
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paper is removed from the camera the image is either invisible or 
very Mnt ; this is brought out by washing the paper with the 
'^ gallo-nitrate of silver ^' solution^ and holding it before a gentle 
fire. When the image is dark enough the picture must be fixed 
by the next process. 

The fixing process, — ^The picture is dipped into water^ partly 
dried^ washed with a solution of bromide of potassium or some 
other soluble bromide, washed with water, and, finally, dried. The 
picture thus obtained is a negative j^hotogmph ; a, positive one may 
be obtained from it on another sheet of sensitive paper by means 
of the copying frame. This method of obtaining pictures is pre- 
ferred for portraits. 

The second part of the invention consists in a mode of obtaining 
positive photographs by a single process. A sheet of sensitive 
calotype paper is lightly browned by exposure to daylight, dipped 
into iodide of potassiiun solution, then into water, lightly dried, 
impressed with the image, and washed with gallo-nitrate of silver, 
warmed and fixed as before directed. 

The third part of the invention " is a method of obtaining pho^ 
" togeuic images upon copper." A plate of polished copper is 
sensitized by means of ** iodine or bromine, or of these two sub* 
** stances united, or of either of them, in imion with chlorine ; " 
a photogenic image is then formed upon it, and it is exposed 
preferably to the vapour of sulphuretted hydrogen ; other vapours 
or liquid solutions which colour the surface of the copper may be 
employed. This image requires no further fixing. 

The fourth part of the invention consists in coating any suitable 
metal with a thin layer of silver, sensitizing the silver face, forming 
a photogenic image upon it, then producing a coloured film upon 
it by acting on a solution of lead by means of galvanism. 

The fifth part of the invention is a means of obtaining very 
thin photographic silver plates. A thin layer of copper is electro- 
deposited upon a polished metal plate ; the layer of copper is re- 
moved from the metal plate by means of a sheet of paper or card 
glued to its back, and the copper "is then silvered by dipping it 
*• into any suitable solution of silver." 

The sixth and last part of the invention consists of transferring 
photogenic images from paper to metal. The metallic surface is 
Sensitized, and th« paper photograph pressed into firm contact with 
it by means of a sheet of glass and screws ; the ^teVi \ai *CaKsv «s.« 
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posed to sunshme, and the image on the metal fixed. The posithre 
picture, mentioned in the first part of the invention, is obtaiiied 
from the negative (preferably on comm<Hi photographic paper), in 
a similar waj to that just described. 

A Disclaimer was enrolled March 8, 1854, by William Henry Foac 
Talbot, in which the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth portiona of the 
invention are disdaimed. 

[Printed, M. See B^tertory of Arts, voL 18 (neto series), p. 186 ; L(xid<m 
Journal (Newton's), voL 19 {conjoined series), p. 189, and vol. 44 {con* 
joined series), p. 457; Mechanics* Magazine, vol. 35, p. 188; Inventors* 
Advocate, vol. 6, p. 99 ; and Engineenr and Architects' Journal, voL 4L 
p. 429.] 

A.D. 1841, December 18.— N° 9193. 

CliAUDET, Antoine Jean FBAN901S. — ^This invention consists 
of the following improvements in the Daguerreotype process : — 

1st. A camera obscura in which various sized lenses can be 
used, and fitted for either large or small sensitive plates. Each 
optical arrangement is made to slide in the open ^nt of the 
camera ; it is therefore easy to substitute one for another; the plate 
frame is fitted with a rack and pinion to adjust the focus, and has 
a telescope tube slide for vertical adjustment of the plate. 

2nd. The vapours of mercury are applied within the camera, at 
the same moment that the light is producing its effect upon the 
plate ; this enables the development of the picture to be carefuify 
watched, by means of a red or orange coloured light, while the 
light is acting upon the sensitive medium. There is adapted to 
the camera a cup containing mercury, which, by means of a spirit 
lamp applied under it, i^eads the vapours of the mercury through- 
out the camera. 

3rd. In taking Daguerreotype p(»traits a background of painted 
scenery is applied behind the sitter. 

4th. The following artificial lights are employed to take portraits 
at night, &c. : — 1st. *' The combustion of coal promoted by a jet 
'' of oxygen gas." 2nd. "The flame of combustible gases an4 
" carburetted liquids burning together with oxygen." 3rd. " A 
" solid refractory body suspended in a jet of inflammable gas^ 
" which is burnt together with oxygen or in a jet of oxygen gas 
" charged with the vapour of sulphuric ether." A reflecting con« 
cave mirror must be ads^ted behind the lights It is especially 
necessary to place the light in the optical axis of the mirror. 
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5th. All the operations upon the DaguerreotTpe plates which were 
formerly carried on in the dark, are, hy this improvement, now 
performed in a room lighted through media of such colours as do 
not affect a sensitive plate ; red is preferred. 

CPrinted, 4d, See London Jomml {y'eiiDtorCa)^ vol. 20 {ecmioined series), 
j>. 480.: Meeluuiics' Magazine, roL 87, p. 126; and Engineert* and Arvhi- 
tectH* Journal, voL 5, p. 358.] 

A.D. 1842, March 10.— N° 9292. 
BEARD, Richard {a communication), — ^This invention relates 
to ''coloring daguerreotype pictures." 

1st method. — ^A tradng paper screen, resemhling a stencil plate, 
having the parts out out that are to receive the colour, is made 
hy means of a subsidiary tracing upon glass or mica. By means of 
a number of these (one to each colour) used in succession, various 
colours in impalpable powder are deposited on the different parts 
of the picture, thus the whole of the picture is coloured. 

The dry colours are ground to an impalpable powder in a 
solution of gum srabic or other adhesive material ; they are then 
dried and sifted; in using them they are allowed to settle from a 
suitaUe box on to the screened picture, the screen is withdraws 
from the picture, the colour removed ^m the shadows by blow- 
ing with bellows, and the remainder fixed on to the plate hy 
breathing. 

2nd method. — The surface of the glass which comes next the 
picture is coloured by using water and gum. A correct tracing is 
taken on the outer surface of the glass, and the colours are laid on 
to the under surface in a wet state by a brush. 

3rd method. — ^The dry colours are stippled with a camel-hair 
pencil on to the different parts of the picture, using the colours 
required for each part The colours are successively set by 
breathing over them. 

jjPrintedfIki See Bepertofy of Arts, vol. 1 (enlarged series), p. 222; 
London Journal [Newton's), vol. 21 {eonjoined series), p. 958; Mechanics' 
Ma^aEine, toL S7. p. 604, and voL 48, pp. 85 and 94; and Record of Patent 
. Inventions, vol. 1, p. 126.] 

A.D, 1 842, July 7.— N» 9406. 

HODGSON, Richard. — 1st. *' Improvements in that dass of 
^ optical iostruxitents where images are obtained on surfoces by 
f reflectinf;^ minors." One impTOvema!d> ^^ CK»sva^ vcw ^»K^i)s>% 
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^' the images so reflected to pass through a lens or lenses inter- 
^' posed between the mirror and the receiving surface;'' the 
introduction of a " correcting lens or lenses " (either meniscus or 
" compound achromatic ") is said to correct the aberrations^ ixt' 
crease the lights and to enable the mirror to be nearer the front of 
the camera. Another improvement *' consists of passing the 
'* image from a mirror through a tube or trunk interposed 
*' between the mirror and the receiving sur&ce;" the tube is 
much preferred to " the diaphragms now in use." Both or either 
of these improvements are applicable to photographic piurposes. 

2nd. Improvements in refracting cameras by applying a lens 
in combination with a prism of curved sur&ces; a '^ correcting 
*^ lens " is added to increase " the concentration of the rays." 
In the instance described a double convex lens of crown glass is 
combined with a prism of flint glass ; the correcting lens used 
consists of a " concave convex " flint glass with its convex side 
towards the object, combined with a double convex crown glass 
whose lesser radius is towards the image ; the prism combination 
(or "object glass") is connected with the correcting lens by 
means of a sliding tube. This combination gives an erect image^ 
and is adjustable to objects at different distances ; it is jappHcable 
to photography, particularly to portraiture. 

[Printed, Sd, See Mechamcs* Ma«;azine, vol. 88, p. 800; and Becord of 
Patent Inventions, vol. 1, p. 4S5.] 

A.D. 1843, March 18.— N° 9672. 

WALCOTT, Alexander Simon, and JOHNSON, John.— 
1st. An improvement in Daguerreotype pictures. The light is 
allowed to act a longer time than usual on the plate. The plate 
is then removed from further luminous action, and is exposed 
to the vapour of iodine or to any vapour that lessens the deposit 
of mercury when the plate is afterwards exposed to it. By this 
treatment the gradation of light and shade is more true to nature 
than by the usual process, and the picture is not so much injured 
by an error in the time of its exposiure to light as it otherwise 
would be. 

2nd. '' A camera, in which photographic pictures on polished 
*' plates may be copied by the scattered light from the surfcM^ of 
'* the plate." The camera has a slanting aperture at the top to admit 
light to the pictiure to be copied^ whose polished surfiEuse reflects 
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the light thus received. The reflected rajs pass through an ad^ 
justable tube containing two sets of lenses on to the surfisoe on 
which the copy is to be made; by adjusting the relative distances 
of the tube and the reflecting and receiving surfaces, various sizes 
of copies may be produced. By inclining the reflecting and 
receiving surfaces to each other, distorted pictures may be copied 
in true perspective. 

drd. Apparatus for exhibiting photographic pictures on a 
screen in a dark room. A lime light illuminates a photographic 
picture made on the surface of a concave metallic mirror; the 
light from all parts of this picture passes through '' a set of achro- 
*' matic glasses/' and the image is received on to a suitably placed 
screen. To enable the dark parts of the picture on the mirror to 
*' become the least polished and the lightest the most so, with the 
** intermediate gradations," some sulphuric acid is placed in the 
mirror and heated until the desired change takes place ; the mirror 
is then washed, cleaned, and dried. 

4th. Copying photographic pictures on metallic plates by 

means of the light reflected from their polished surfaces. The 

light is converged, by means of a lens or lenses, on to the surfiu^ 

of the plate (previously prepared by means of sulphuric acid as 

in the Srd improvement), passed through a tube containing a 

double set of lenses and received on the sensitive surface, which 

is placed parallel to the original surface in order that it may 

Teceive a true image ; a small likeness may thus be copied on to 

paper so as to be the size of life. The apparatus described in the 

drd improvement may be used by placing the prepared surface 

to receive the copy in the place of the screen. 

[Printed, 8(2. See Eepertoir of Arts, vol. 2, {enUvrg^d aerist), p. 275 ; and 
London Journal [Newtonri), toL 25 {eonjained geriet), p. 880.J 

A.D. 1843, June 1.— N<» 9763. 

TALBOT, William Henry Fox.— This invention relates to the 

ibllowing improvements : — 

1st. '' To give increased whiteness to calotype and other pho- 
'^tographic pictures, and at the same time make them more 
** permanent,'' they are plunged into a hot solution of '' hyposul- 

V phite of soda (or any other soluble hyposulphite)," then 
removed, washed, and dried. After this process the picture 
may be waxed ** by causing melted wax to penetrate into the^ 
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f poRs of the paper^ the object of which is to give incBeaied 
" truMiparency." 

2iid. To mt^e calotype or other photographic paper xnan 
sensitiTe, it is exposed to the action of a warm piste of iron 
during the fonnation of the picture. 

3rd. The preparation and use of "io-gainc paper." ** Iodised 
*' paper" is washed with a saturated aqueous solution of gallic 
ncid. When wanted for use in the camera, it is washed with a 
solution of nitrate of silver, which renders it sensitive to light. 

4th. The preparation of dry "calotype paper.*^ ''Iodized 
" paper " is washed with the " gallo-nitrate of silver," containing 
only a small proportion of the mtrate instead of equal parts as 
used in making moist ''calotype paper." This paper is bJSR 
sensitive to light and can be used in a copying frame, but it ** caa 
/' easily be dried at a gentle fire without being spoiled thereby." 

5th. A photographic copy is taken in the usual way, except 
that the light is allowed to act upon it twice the usual time. It 
jC(Knes out too dark, is washed, and then plunged into an iodide 
of potassium solution, which brightens the picture and causes the 
lights to assume a pale yellow tint; by exposing the picture to 
the light this effect may be increased. "The picture is then 
" washed, and then plunged into hot hyposulphite of soda" (as 
in the 1st improvement) until the lights are of a white colour. 
, 6th. To obtjain pleasing effects, a paper photograph is waxed» 
;which makes it more transparent; a sheet of white or coloured 
paper is then fastened behind it. 

7th. Obtaining enlarged photographs. An enlarged negative 
calotype picture is obtained by throwing a magnified image of a 
small photograph upon ** calotype paper," by means of lenses ; 
positive copies are obtained in the usual manner. Large portraits 
can thus be taken without the sitter being obliged to sit an in* 
(Conveniently kmg time. 

8th. " The apphcation of photography to printing by arranginn^ 
•^ moveable letters or figures so as to form pages, aiid making 
^ photographic images thereof." Letters (cut out from some 
'pages of letter-press) are composed and fixed in proper order upon 
a i^eet of white paper; a photographic negative is taken from tiiis, 
and the requisite number of positive co]^s taken from it. Another 
.method consists in using a camera obscura to throw upon sensitive 
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p^>er the leduced imA^e ol a tablet, on whieh large ktteit have 
been mitaUy arranged in grooves. 

9th. " Photographie puUication," or the multiplication ol 
pootive photographs by a cesrtain combination of processes. To 
iarm the negative copy, writing paper is dipped into salt watei; 
wiped, and dried; it is then washed with a scdntion made hj 
precipitating nitrate of silver by means oi ammonia and le-dia* 
solving the precipitate, and dried; this prepared paper (called 
** eopying pi^er ") is then used in the copying frame. A negative 
of distant objects may be obtained with a camera upon ** calotype 
paper." The negative copy upon " copying paper " is fixed by 
being washed with warm wattf, placed in a solutiim of hypoenl? 
phite ai soda» and all removed that is soluble in water by plunging 
it into two or three baths of warm water consecutively ; it is then 
dried, and, if necessary, waxed. The " calotype" negative may be 
fixed as set forth in the Ist improvement. From either of these 
negatives, the requisite number of positives is obtained upon 
eopying paper by means of the copying frame, and fixed in tiie 
same way as the negative copy was. 

. The terms ** calotype paper " snd " iodized paper ** are used in 
the same sense as that employed in N° 8842. ''A general re-) 
** ference is had to what has been explained and made known '* 
in N<» 8842. 

[Printed, 4i{. See Bepcrlory of Arts, toI. S {snlarged teriM)^ p, 4iri 
London Journal (Nev}ton*s)t voL 2ft icofijotued aeriea)^ ]k 430; Mia 
Artizsn, tdI. 2, p. 2S.3 



A.D. 1843, November 21.— N* 9957. 

CLAUDET, Antoinb Francois Jban (a communication), — 
This invention ''eomists m rendering the daguerreotype picture 
*' Buso^tible oi producing by printing a great number of proolk 
*' or copies, thereby transforming it into a complete engraved 
*' plate." 

The plate is first ddicately engraved, the *' luting in " is then 
ecuDtipleted, and, lastly, the plate is protected '* from the efiEeets of 
*' wear produced by the operation oi printing." 

The preparatory engravi»g,>—Thit plate is first cleaned by irof^ 
mersicm in a weak solution of nitric acid, washed, immersed in 
** alcohoHzed potash," then in the biting acid (called ** normi^ 
** acid-"), washed, and then treated with " ammowYM:»JL fSc2L<scw^ ^ 
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*' silver/' again washed^ heated in caustic potash and left to oool« 
By repeating these operations a second hiting is produced, and by 
again repeating them (stopping, however, before the ammoniacal 
chloride of silver is used), a third biting is produced. The plate 
is then dried, polished with pumice stone, and the chloride of 
silver filling the black parts removed by means of the normal 
acid and the ammoniacal chloride of silver solution. The ** normal 
" acid" is composed of nitric acid, "nitrate" [nitrite?] "of 
" potassa," and common salt, the whole much diluted with 
water ; other solutions used intermediately to the principal ones 
above mentioned are, a weak solution of caustic potash, a weak 
solution of ammonia, and distilled water. 

The completion of the " bitinff in," — ^The plate is inked as copper- 
plate printers do, but with a siccative ink> dried, and polished on 
the white parts; it is then electro-gilt, cleansed by means of 
boiling caustic potash, and the lamp black (if any) removed by 
rubbing the plate with a crumb of bread. The plate is then 
bitten in by aquafortis (which does not attack the face coverinif 
of gold) " according to the ordinary process used by engravers.** 

The protection of the plate. — ^The surface of the plate is electro- 
coated with a very thin pellicle of copper; it may then be used to 
print from. When this thin coating begins to show signs of 
wear it must be removed and a firesh electro-coat applied in its 
place. To remove the pellicle, a dilute solution of nitric and 
nitrous acid, or a caustic solution of ammonia, may be used. 

[Printed. 4d, Bee London Journal {Netot(m*$),\o\, 26 {conjoined aeries),- 
P.ULJ 



A.D. 1849, April 17.— N<» 12,675. 

ALLIOTT, Alexander. — ^This invention relates to improve- 
ments in various kinds of registering apparatus. 

The Specification and Drawings describe and show ''apparatus 
** for ascertaining and for marking or registering the force or 
^^ pressure of wind, of water, and of steam, the weight of good9 
*^ or substances, and the velocity of carriages ; also an apparatus 
<* for ascertuning, under certain circumstances, the length of 
'* time elapsed after carriages have passed any given place, and 
" for enabUng the place or direction of floating bodies to be 
** ascertained." 
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The ''improvements in apparatus for enabling the place or 

" direction of floating bodies to be ascertained, consist in the 

** employment for that purpose of the mariner's compass, in 

" combination with chemically prepared paper, moved by suitable 

<* clockwork." The following is an apparatus by which the 

direction in which a vessel is sailing may at every moment be 

registered : — ^The registering paper is " prepared by some suitable 

*' photographic process/' and ruled with five lines by which eight 

divisions of the compass are shown ; it is caused to travel uniformly 

in a line parallel with the sides of the vessel, immediately below 

the compass card, by means of rollers actuated by clockwork. 

The light passing through two small holes in the compass card 

marks the sensitive paper according to the course of the vessel. 

** A separate scale divided into parts of equal length, correspond- 

** ing to the rate of motion given to the paper, must be employed 

'* to measure the length of time the vessel sails in any particular 

'* course." "During the night some artificial light must be 

" used." 

[Printed, 2f . (hi. See Meohaniot' Maftacine, vol. 51, p. 881; and vol. OS 
p. 861 { alio Patent Journal, vol. 8, p. 65.] 

A.D. 1849, December 19.— N« 12.906. 

TALBOT, William Henry Fox, and MALONE, Thomas 
AuousTiNB. — 1st. "The use of plates of unglazed porcelain to re- 
^' ceive the photographic images." The porcelain plate is prepared 
for use by giving it a coating of white of egg, and gently drying it at 
a fire ; the plate being thus prepared, the remainder of the process 
and manipulation does not differ from that ordinarily employed in 
making photographic pictures upon paper. « The process described 
is nearly the same as that set forth in N^ 8842. 

2nd. " A method of converting or changing negative photo- 
" graphic images into positive ones." To produce the negative 
picture, a clean plate of glass is covered with a film of albumen by 
pouring a solution of albumen over the glass, and drying it ; the 
film is then iodized by exposure to the vapour of iodine, dipped 
into nitrate of silver solution, placed in the camera, and treated 
with an aqueous solution of gallic acid, which developes the latent 
picture. To convert this picture into a positive picture, a solution 
of nitrate of silver is allowed to stand some time on the plate ; the 
yesulting picture is still negative if viewed by trexi«SLvttft.^\Qj;^^ 
No. 20. ^ 
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but, if viewed by reflected light, is positive. To view the positive 
image well, the glass should be placed upon a dark sur£soe. The 
positive picture thus obtained must be fixed in the usual way. 
Other surfaces are stated as being advantageous for this prooes^ 
sudi as talc, varnished or oiled paper, dark coloured porcelaii^ 
and other dark sur£Eu;es. Instead of albiunen, gelatine or othcsr 
substances of animal or vegetable origin may be used. 

^rd. The use of varnished or other transparent paper '^to 
*' support a film of albumen for photographic purposes." The 
varnished paper is coated with albumen on one side, and ren* 
dered sensitive to light by exposure to the vapour of iodine, as 
in the 2nd improvement. This paper is useful for *' phoio- 
'^ graphic pictures giving panoramic views of scenery, whidi axe 
'^ {produced upon a curved surface by a movement of the object 
** glass of the camera." 

4th. " A method of obtaining more complete fixation of pho- 
** tographic pictures ujx)n paper." In addition to the usual 
fixing process, the picture is dipped into a boiling solution of 
caustic potash. To give an agreeable tint to the picture it may 
then be exposed to the vapour of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

5th. Forming photographic pictures upon steel plates. A mixture 
of solution of iodide of potassium and albumen is uniformly spread 
over the plate, and dried. The plate is then washed over with an 
alcoholic solution of " gallo-nitrate of silver," and is ready to 
receive the photographic image, which is to be fixed by hyposul- 
phite of soda. 

A Disclaimer was enrolled May 1, 1855, by William Henry 

Fox Talbot, in which the 1st, 3rd, 4th, and 5th portions of the 

invention are disclaimed ; also that part of the 2nd improvement 

which refers to other surfaces besides glass, is disclaimed. 

[PriDted, 5d. See Repertory of Arts, vol. 16 {enlarged series), p. 97; 
Mechanics' Magazine, vol. 62, p. 618 ; and Patent Journal, toL 9, p. 148.} 

A.D. 1851, June 12.— N» 13,664, 
TALBOT, William Hbnry Fox. — ^Ist. A method (tf pto* 
ducing photographic images upon glass plates. Hctures thum 
obtained are called '' amphitypes," in consequence of their ap- 
pearing either positive or negative, accoirding to the light in which 
they are held. A clean plate of glass is covered with a fihn of 
albumen, which is dried, dipped into a nitrate of silver solution,- 
and dried again, washed, coated a second time with an albimunoiUL 
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^Im, twated with proto-iodide of iron, containing exoeM of iodine^ 
Boetio acid, and idoohol, and dned. Wlien required for use, the 
plate is dipped into m lolution ai nitrate ci ahrer, contatmBg 
aoetio add; the photographic image is tiien impresKd. Tb 
develope the latent image the plate is dipped into s tolntion of 
jNilpha^ of iroa. To fix the picture, it is dipped into hyposul- 
phite of soda solution, washed, cleaned with cotton and water, 
* and dried. The surfooe may then be coated with a protective 
covering of ramish or albumen. 

An arrangement for using this invention when the operator is on 
a journey is fully set forth. A plate prepared for use in the 
oamera is dropped into a glass cell in the camera, which is sop- 
plied firom the outside with nitrate of silver solution ; the image i^ 
then taken, and the cell containing the plate is consecutively 
supplied with the proper quantities of sulphate of iron solution, 
distilled water, and hyposulphite of soda solution, and is then 
removed firom the camera, having been in the camera (and there- 
fore not exposed to extraneous light) from the time of sensi- 
tizing the picture to its fixation. Instead of pouring the contents 
of the bottles into the glass cell, stop-cocks and supply pipes may 
be used. The glass cell has an exit pipe. 

2nd. Taking *' photographic pictures of objects which are in 
*' rapid motion." The glass plate being prepared as set forth in 
the 1st improvement, and properiy arrMiged in the camera, the 
moving object is illuminated by the discharge from a large elec- 
trical battery. The instantaneous image thus impressed is treated 
as in the 1st improvement, and the result is a distinct positive 
image of the moving body upon the glass, " the rapidity of the 
" motion not afifecting the accuracy of "die delineation." 

A Disclaimer was enrolled March 8, 1854, by William Henry 

Fox Talbot, in which the arrangement for using the 1st part of 

this invention when the operator is on a journey is disclaimed ; 

also the whole of the 2nd part of the invention is disclaimed. 

[Printod, 6(i. Bee Eepertoiy of Arte. vol. 19 iMlarged seriee^, p. 41; tad 
MeohaniCf^ Magazine, vol. 55, p. 487.] 

A.D. 1862, September 23.— NO 14^02. 

TARDIfiU, jAcausa Ltoa.—" Certain ioiproveaienis ia the 

^ cdouring of photogcaphicai images." } 

The paper photogcaph, after being varnished, is mounted «;^Vs«5t 
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on a frame, or on a sheet of glass. Oil colours are preferred to 
be used; they are laid on at the back of the photograph thus 
rendered transparent, 'Hhe transparency of the paper permitting 
" the colours to appear in all theur brightness on the paper side of 
** the photographi(»d image." 

** The final operation for the preservation of the images ** oon« 
sists in glueing (or otherwise sticking) " on the colour/^ one of 
several sheets of paper, tissue, suitable fabric, pasteboard, wood, or 
other suitable substance of slight thickness. Cloth or canvas, 
covered with paint in the same manner as canvas for paintings, 
may be used to glue the photograph on, pressure being used to 
-attach the sur£ei.ces, and a proper varnish afterwards applied to the 
surface of the image. 

[Printed, $^, See Mechanics* Mac;azine, toL 68, p. 290.] 
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A.D. 1852, October 2.— N« 179. 

NEWTON, Frederic. — " Improvements in the apparatus to be 
** employed for producing photographic pictures." 

This invention consists in "an improved arrangement of appa- 
" ratus for taking photographic pictures without the use of a dark 
** room;** the sensitizing, developing, washing, and fixing 
operations being either performed in the camera itself, or in a 
box attached to it, without handling the plate or introducing the 
hands into the camera. 

One method consists in introducing the glass plate covered with 
collodion "into a glass vessel placed in the camera, and supplied 
" in tmrn with the proper solutions for rendering the plate, first, 
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" senaitive, then to develope and finish and fix the picture." Thia 
method is set forth only in the Provisional Specification, 

A second method consists in suspending the glass or other 
plate over an aperture at the bottom of the camera, so that the 
vessels containing the chemical solutions may be successively in- 
troduced from below, and the plate thereby submitted consecu- 
tively to their action. 

A third method consists in making the vessels slide in grooves 
under the camera, so as to come successively under the plate, which 
is consecutively dipped down into them, the plate being for that 
purpose attached to a rod working in a stuffing box at the top of 
the camera; or the stuffing box may move in grooves, the troughs 
being fixed, 

A fourth method consists in placing the troughs inside the 
camera, and having a top chamber, into which the plate can be 
drawn out of the respective solutions by means of a rod and 
Stuffing box. 

A fifth method consists in placing the sensitized plate in a dark 
chamber with a moveable shutter in the camera, impressing the 
image, and then transferring the dark chamber to the top of a 
box which contains troughs of the several solutions; these 
troughs are successively brought ■ under the plate, which is conse- 
cutively dipped into them, and is thereby acted upon so as ulti- 
mately to produce the finished picture. The cover of this box is 
80 made (with hinges) that, when it is shut, sheets of vulcanized 
India-rubber come down upon the troughs, and preserve the 
solutions in them perfectly ab-tight. 
[Printed, 7W.] 

A.D. 1862. October 29.— N» 665. 

•KA-LBOT, William Henry Fox. — ^This invention refers to 
engraving pictures, obtained by photographic processes on steel 
plates ; the engraved plates can be used for printing from. 

A steel plate (prepared for the use of engravers) is dipped into 
a solution containing vinegar and sulphuric acid, coated with a 
mixture of gelatine and bichromate of potash, impressed with the 
photographic image by means of the copying fhtme, and washed. 
The film of gelatine is originally yellow ; a yellow image on a 
brown ground is produced by the action of light, and the wsAhiiA% 
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remores all the bichromate of potash and the ^preater part of the 
gelatine from the parts of the plate upon whidi the bud's rays 
iiave not acted; the consequence of this is that the iaxBLge is 
whit^aed. The photographic part of the process is ccHajdeted 
by dipping the plate into alcohol, and placing it to dry in « 
vertical position^ 

The plate is then etched by means of a solution composed of & 
certain proportion of " bichlcMide of platina," containing n little 
free acid and water. The plate is placed horizontal, and lias book 
of this solution poured upon it, " and quickly diffused and spread 
'^ over the whole plate with a camel's hair brush;" the etcbmg is 
finished, when a very distinct and regular black image of Hie 
object is obtained. 

*' Photographic vals." — To produce the effect of engraved fines 
or of uniform shading, the image of a piece of folded gauze, or 
other suitable matmal, is impressed upon the g^tine prior to the 
image of the object required being formed. 

Plates of zinc or lithographic stones are also readily engraved 
by this process. 
[Printed, 4i<f.] 

A.D. 1852, October 30.— N° 575. 

LUCENAY, Pierre Bernardet de. — ^The production ai 
" photographic images by means of artificial light.'' 

To obtain an image of a "stereotype" [stereoscc^ic or photo- 
graphic?] plate on unpolished glass. The artificial light m 
reflected by a mirror, so as to pass through lenses, through the 
" stereotype " [?] " plate, which is to be copied," then through 
** an ordinary daguerreotype objective" on to the glass plate 
where the required representation is produced. 

Instead of receiving the image on a sheet of unpolished glass, 
it may be received on photographic paper, or on a ghuss plate 
coated with collodion, and sensitized so as to fix the image iktvis 
{H^oduced. 

^Hie light is produced either by the galvame bttttery" or by 
^ refractory bodies heated by lighted oxigen, or by the oombustioti 
'* of pyrotechnic compositions, or by dny other suitable noieans." 
When parallel rays of light are required, a parabolic redector is 
used, the light being placed in its focus. 
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" The light U tendered diffuse for portraits. In this case the 
*' interposition of hlue cohalt glasses will be required, and the 
** reflectors will be a simple screen of a dull ground placed behind 
^ the luminary." This application of the invention is not men- 
tioned in the Complete Specification. 
CPrlnted,5id.] 



A.D. 1862, November 9.— N» 693. 

MABLEY, William Tudor.— <' Ornamenting glass and other 
** transparent or partially transparent substances for windows 
^ and for other purposes," by means of photographic designs 
formed thereon, 

A design for a window or lamp may l)e produced by copying 
the object rtqaixtd ui>on glass by the collodion or other process, 
fixing the image, and applying a transparent varnish to protect it 
from ii^ury ; this, however, will be a negative representation, and 
not suitable for many designs. 

To produce a positive design, a negative photograph (prepared 
by euperposition or by the camera) is used as the original to form 
a posktive piotiire on the glass by means of the collodion process. 
One negative will serve to produce a number of positives. 

Pofbires may also be produced on a different scale fVom their 
negatiTes by means of the camera, which also affords the means 
ot oombmtng rarions negatives into one design. The efliset is 
heightened by placing ground glass or enamelled glass behind 
the positive picture. The boldness of the picture may be increased 
by the usual means, and is sometimes essential, in the application 
of photography to this invention. 

To facilitate ornamentation, the sensitive film, with the image 
on it, may be transferred from one surface to another ; parts of 
surfaces only may be ornamented in this manner ) also curved 
surfaces may be thus made receptive of photographic images. 
By this means designs may be made up of several photographs, 
l^nd thus large designs produced that it would not be possible to 
photograph at one operation. 

The designs may be protected from injury by varnish or by a 
aheet of plsin glass. 
. CPrinted, Std.} 
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A.D. 1852, December 29.— N» 1196. 

POWER, James. — This invention consists of ''silvering all 
" sorts of metals and of glass," " by a solution of silver, with, 
'' the aid of electricity, and of covering the said coating of silver 
" with a coating of copper, in the usual way, and in certain cases" 
of detaching " the silver and copper plate from the glass, to serve 
*' for dagueireotype, photograph, and other similar purposes." 

The solution of silver consists of nitrate of silver, nitrate of 
ammonium, and " nitrate of silver of alcohol (spirits of wine gun- 
" powder proof)" [the Provisional Specification says, ^* nitrate of 
" alcool (spirits of wine gunpowder proof)"] ; to this is added a 
certain quantity of "resinous spirit," consisting, by preference, of 
giun galbanum and spirits of wine. 

For laying a very thin coating of silver upon glass to give it a 
conducting surface, the above solution has a few drops of spirits 
of cloves mixed with it; the glass plate is then transferred to 
another silvering bath (formed as described above), connected with 
a galvanic battery, then a coating of copper given by the usual 
galvanic means. 

These silvered plates may be said to be electro-cast upon glass ; 
" chrystal, porcelaine," and other non-metallic substances suscep* 
tible of receiving a perfect polish, may be used. The metaUio 
plate, when detached from the glass, is of the most perfect polish, 
*' requiring neither flattening nor polishing, and is most beauti-^ 
" fully adapted to the use of daguerreotype and photographic 
" portraits, views, &c*," 
[Printed, 4id.] 



1853. 

A.D. 1853, January 25.— N* 193. 

MAYALL, John Edwin. — ^This invention " relates to the pro- 
" duction of imitation crayon drawings or portraits in or by the 
" photographic process by the aid of a mechanical contrivance 
** interposed between the object and the camera." 

This contri^^nce consists of a disc, with a central aperture in it 
of the form of a large star, which disc is slowly revolved by means 
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of clockwork. *' The central or free open portion of this star ii 
*' sufficiently large to admit the rays from that part of the object 
'* which is to be shewn in strong light, or as a firm sharp image, 
'* whilst the rays from those exterior parts which are to be 
" gradually shaded or deepened o£P to a dark or light background 
^' are partially intercepted by the converging points of the star. 
** With this apparatus the intensity of the light is gradually 
" diminishedi and the pictures taken in ooi^unction with it 
" possess the required softened o£P crayon e£Pect. The apparatus 
" is applicable to every kind of camera, and by placing it at 
" different distances from the camera different portions of the 
" image may be softened off." 

" The pure stellar shape of aperture is not essentially necessary 
** for the end in view, inasmuch as other shapes would answer for 
" producing the graduation of the rays." 
LPriiit6d.6|d] 

A.D. 1863, March 23.— N» 711. 

CLAUDET, Antoinb Fran9oib Jban. — " Improvements in 
" stereoscopes." This invention consists : — 

1st. In "the producing of pleasing and novel optical illusions 
*' by means of a peculiar construction and arrangement of some of 
*' the parts, which are made moveable so as to impart to the 
" picture the appearance of moving figures." 

To enable the picture to " be seen in a natural position, and not 
'* reversed, as is usually the case," a muror is placed in the 
stereoscope at an angle of 45° to the plane of the picture^ and the 
eye pieces are placed at the back of the stereoscope, so that the 
line of sight is parallel with the plane of the picture. 

In another improvement, a slide, adapted to the eye pieces, 
moves backwards and forwards, and thus opens and closes each 
eye piece alternately. The pictures are made differently, so that 
the objects are not similarly placed (but differently viewed) in 
each, as in the case of ordinary stereoscopic views* One view 
shows a person with his hat on, for instance j the other the same 
with his hat off; by the action of the slide it appears that the 
figure is taking off his hat. "An increased effect and great 
" variety will be produced by combining a number of pictures 
" together in the form of a cross, so arranged as to exhibit alter- 
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** nately under each eye from diffierent pontions, to thii tlM 
** observer may, in succession, see eight difBerent pictuiea. all in 
** different attitudes." Two crosses are used; they are nKmnted 
on horizontal axles in the body of the stereoscope, and are lotsled 
by a coiled spring, free to act by the movement of tiie dide. 

2nd. ** In so constructing and combining the serenl parts of 
** which the stereoscope is composed that the instrument may be 
** collapsed and brought into a small compass, so as to be ten* 
** dered more conveniently portable than ordinary rigid steieo* 
«* scopes." 

The mirror stereoscope mentioned in the first part of the inven- 
tion is rendered portable by making the bottom of the stereoseope 
correspond to the bottom of the case formed by the instrument 
when folded; the ends of the instrument form the lids, the mirror 
with its " lids " fold up against the back of the instrument, which 
back is hinged to the bottom, and the eye pieces are made col- 
lapsible by means of helical springs. 

In another construction, " immediately the fastening which 
*' holds the instrument in a closed state is undone, all the parts 
*' will be at once made to assume their proper position for viewing 
*' a picture." The bottom of the closed instrument corresponds 
to the bottom of the instrument when in use, and the fid to the 
back ; the said back supports the eye-piece flap, as well as another 
flap which forms the partially open front of the stereoscope. The 
eye pieces are as in the folding mirror stereoscope. The instrument 
is ready for use when the cover is opened, the flaps being made to 
open by an elastic strap. A modification of this construction 
consists in supporting the eye-piece flap by a central partition, 
which springs into its proper position by an elastic spring. An- 
other modification consists in altering the external form of the 
instrument so that the eye pieces need not be collapsible. 

'^ Another form of making the instrument consists in attaching 
" the eye pieces to two flaps, which have holes to look through 
** made therein, and are hinged to a central vertical x>artition, 
** whicli is made moveable in a vertical guide, so that it may be 
" moved up or down for the purpose of altering the focus when 
•* required." This instrument will open without assistance firom 
the observer. The top and bottom (together) of the case fonn 
the bottom of the instrument when in use. In a modification of 
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this form the vertical guide forms the back of the mstmmeDt aad 
also the top of the closed box ; the eye-piece flap is in one piece, 
and has an overhanging flap for a shade. 

[Printed. 64d.] 

A.D. 1863, May 21.— N» 1260. 

SCOUTETTEN, Henri Joseph.— This invention is entitled 
^' An improved plastic compound applicable to various ornamental 
" and usefid purposes," and (amongst other things) it relates to 
rendering paper impermeable, which impermeable paper "is 
*' suitable for photography." This application of the invention 
is not mentioned in the Provisional Specification. 

" When it is desired to render paper or stufiPs impermeable, the 
** caoutchouc and the gutta percha must be separately dissolved 
'' in sulphuret of carbon, in the proportion of eight of gutta 
" percha for one hundred of sulphuret of carbon, well purified ; 
'' the solution is left to rest during eight days, and the white of 
" eggs is added to it ; when the impure matters are deposited it 
'' is poured forth to obtain an almost colorless liquid. Paper or 
'' ituff may be then steeped in this liquid, and drawn from it by 
" passing them between cleansing rollers, which equalize the layer 
" of the matter." 

A.D. 1863, July 8.— N° 1629. 

BRETT, Jacob (a communication), — (Provisional Protection 
only.) " This invention consists in combining together into one 
" apparatus two photographic cameras in such a manner that two 
" stereoscopic pictures may be taken at the same time and on the 
" same plane. The instrument is arranged in such manner that 
'' the angle at which the two pictures are taken may be varied at 
** pleasure, but at the same time retaining the distance between 
** the pictures on the plane always constant." 

^ The invention also consists in obtaining firom a negative pho« 
** tographic picture a positive picture of either a larger or smaller 
** size than the original negative, by so arranging the apparatus 
** that the light which passes through the negative picture (which 
*' is preferred to be on glass) is caused to pass tlirough a series of 
'^ lenses which bring the light to a focus at the other end of the 
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*^ apparatus, where a prepared surfiace is placed to receive the 
*' positive image, the size of which will vary according to the 
" distance at which the negative picture is placed from the 
" lenses." 

[Printed, aid.] 

A.D. 1863, October 31.— N<» 2610. 

GOETHEL, Christian, and ZIMMERMAN, Charles Mo- 
BiTZ.— {Provisional Protection only.) " Improvements in stereo- 
'* scopes." 

** The improved portable stereoscope " ** consists principally of 
** three parts hinged together so as to allow of the whole being 
*' folded up." 

The Drawing shows an instrument with a moulded base, which 
constitutes the "centrepiece" or back of the stereoscope when 
in use. Two vertical planes are hinged to this base; one carries 
the lenses, the other the picture to be viewed. These planes may 
be held in a vertical position by ties, and are also capable of being 
folded down (one over the other) on to the base. 

" The distance of the verticals is regulated according to the 
** focal distance of the lenzes. This arrangement allows of a more 
" minute examination of the details of the object, and the whole 
'* when folded up occupies no more room than a small sketching 
" block." 

[Printed, 4.id] 

A.D. 1853, Noyember 3.-N» 2552. 

DUPPA, Bryan Edward. — "Improvements in coloring pho- 
'* tographic pictures." 

These improvements " consist of rendering the front surfaces 
" transparent with suitable varnish, and applying colors to the 
" back surfaces, by which means the laying on of the colors 
*' will not require that artistic skill heretofore necessary, and 
*^ results are obtained which cannot be obtained by the coloring 
" on the front surface." 

A coating of wax, mastic, or other varnish is given to the front 
surface of a paper photograph; this process renders the paper 
transparent. Oil colours are then suitably applied to the back of 
^he picture by means of a brush ; the colour being applied uni- 
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forroly (in most cases), the lights and shadows are entirely 
produced by those of the photographic picture itself. The back 
of the picture is then cemented on to a surfivse of white lead 
spread over cardboard, and, finally, the firont of the picture is 
again varnished. 

The image shown by the photographic picture may be reversed 
by colouring the ** hot " or front of the photograph, the paper 
being rendered transparent as explained above; ''the photo- 
*' graph image will then be seen through the paper, and the 
« coburs through both." 
[Printed, Std.] 

A.D. 1853, December 8.— N<» 2866. 

LAVERDET, Marcel Gustavk.— (Provmona/ Protection only.) 
** This invention relates to a mode of coloring photographic 
" pictiues, so as to give them a life-like or natiural appearance, 
" without impairing the exactitude of the photographic image, as 
" is the case>¥ith the ordinary method of coloring, and without 
" requiring the manipulation of a skilful artist." 

The photograph is rendered transparent '' by coating the back 
" with varnish, and causing it to penetrate the pores of the fabric 
*' containing the picture." When the varnish is dry, oil colours 
are laid on the back of the picture, " so as to imitate as closely as 
" possible the natural tint of the object represented. 

"These colors may be diluted with rectified essence of tur- 
" pentine so as to obtain the requisite tints, care being taken to 
'^ saturate the paper, so that the color may penetrate through to 
'' the other side. 

" The picture is then allowed to dry, and is afterwards varnished 
'' on the front side. If the tones are not correct they may be 
** removed by means of essence of turpentine, and others laid on 
" without ii^juring either the picture or the paper. 

" It is only now necessary to place the photographic picture 
'* upon a white ground and the operation is complete." 

[Printed, 2i<{.] 
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1854. 

A.D. 1854, January 18.— N<» 125. 

BOURQUIN, Jean Pierre. — {Provisional Protection anfy.) 
This invention relates : — 

Ist. To a method of making troughs "for holdmg the vaiioiB 
" chemical solutions required in photographic processes." The 
troughs are made " of a square, rectangular, or other conyenieBUy 
'* shaped framework of wood, in which a glass bottom is cemented 
" in any suitable manner by means of a cement which is not 
" liable to be acted upon by the chemical solutions to be em- 
" ployed." 

2nd. '* To a method of levelling the troughs or vessels, so thai 
^ the same depth of liquid may be maintained in every part of 
** the trough.** Three or more levelling screws are adapted to the 
firamework of the trough ; these screws '* pass through screwed 
*' shoulders or brackets, fixed on the tray, trough,*or vessel, and 
" form the feet whereon the vessel rests.** 

[Printed, 3d.3 



A.D. 1854, February 20.— N» 40?. 

URIE, John. — "Improvements in photographic pictures." 

To give photographs on glass or other transparent plates, ''the 
'* effect of standing out in high relief from the apparent image 
" surface," "the back of the glass or the surface opposite to tiia;^ 
** on which the image is taken " is " coated with a black varnish 
" or other pigment; care being taken to confine this reverse 
" coating to the exact area opposite to or covered by the picture, 
" or that portion of the picture to which the appearance of relief 
" is to be given." Paper or other dark material may be used to 
give the effect of relief, " and two or more kinds of reverse 
" coatings may be used." In some cases the background may be 
coloured and shaded, " or the part uncovered by the actual image 
" may be treated with fluoric acid." Different degrees of relief 
may be given by using two or more thicknesses of glass or other 
transparent material, " and by putting the dark reverse coating 
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** for one pait of tbe picture st a greater or less distanoe from the 
" picture surface than that for another part." 

By another proeets, plaster of Paris or other plastic substance 
is poured or deposited upon the surface of a positive image on 
glass, and, ntdben solidified, the substance is detached from the 
glass, '* taking with it the positive image film." 

[Printed, 4t«.] 

A.D. 1854, April 7.— N^ 808. 

FONTAINEMOREAU, Patbr Armand le Comte db (a 
communication). — {Provisional Protection only,) " Certain improve* 
^ ments in the preparation of photographic paper." 

^ The invention oonedsts in the construction of an ^>pantus 
'' by which photographic paper is instantaneously obtained, and 
" which shews visibly the {progress in coloration of the i»roofs, 
** producing at the same time the degree of heat favorable to the 
** operation. 

'< It is composed of pans with edges perfectly flush, resting oa 
'* a plate of glass, to allow the liquid chemical solution spread ok 
*' the surface of the paper to combine with it, by absence of any 
'' intervening atmosphere, light, dust, &c 

" Secondly, of a frame witii sliding door, which perfectly ea* 
*' closes the moistened paper, so as to preserve it from the effects 
*' of light, though the operation takes place in open day." 
[Printed, kf.] 

A.D. 1854, April 7.— N» 809. 

SATJGRIN, Louis FRAN5018. — {Provisional Protection onlyj) 
" I m proveme nt s in the construction of stereoscopes." 

TWs invention ** consists in constructing stereoscopes witti 
" moveable lenses and collapsable springs, and rendering them 
•' more portable than heretofore." 

This instrument is made so as to be entirely compressible into 
Ihe stereoscope case ; for that purpose the piece carrying the lenses 
is connected to the bottom of the case by means of a '^ rectangu- 
" lar spiral spring." Tte bottom of the case forms the bottom of 
the instrument, and has an aperture '* to show the ol]ject by trans- 
" parency." The lenses are "set in a sliding piece, to fftcilitate the 
" change of glasses." '' Black stuff is stretched " around th^ 
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'' nose piece," " so as to prevent the reflection of the hce on the 
*' object." 

A spring "which can be entirely compressed/' and applicable 
to a stereoscope, is shown in the Drawing, and consists of two 
flat semicircular springs in the case, and one abutting on them to 
support the eye piece. Another form of spiral spring is also 
shown. 

[Printed, M.] 



A.D. 1864, April 7.— N<» 822. 

NEWTON, William , Edward (^ communication). — "Im- 
*' provements in producing stereoscopic pictures, and in the appa- 
" ratus for exhibiting such or similar pictures." 

1st. The method of producing stereoscopic pictures " consists in 
*' taking the two pictures from the extreme ends of the hypothe- 
" nuse of a right angle triangle, one of the sides of which is hori* 
" zontal and the other vertical, each of the sides being two and a 
*' half inches, or thereabouts, in length." One method of practi- 
cally accomplishing this object, is to take the first picture with the 
camera risen up two and a half inches from its table, by means of 
Btuds or pins, and to take the second picture with the camera 
placed flat on its table, the pins passing through apertures distant 
horizontally from its former position two and a half inches. Other 
methods can be used " which shall allow the camera to be put into 
the two positions required." 

2nd. The method of exhibiting stereoscopic pictures consists in 
giving them " a panoramic motion into and out of the field of 
" vision by means of machinery." In a reflecting stereoscope the 
pictures are brought in succession into the field of view by means 
of screw and screw-wheel machinery. The pictures are arranged 
in sets, one set on each side of the instrument ; each picture has a 
rack attached to its under side, by means of which spur wheels on 
the screw-wheel shafts give the desired " panoramic " motion ; by 
means of pins on vertical shafts (worked by the screw-wheel shafts) 
the pictures have also a lateral motion, to enable them to place 
themselves in the case in proper order. The machinery is worked 
by a crank handle in front of the instrument. 
[Printed, !#.] 
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A.D. 1864, April 13.— N* 868. 

DEVINCENZl, GuiSKPPB.— " A method or methods of produc- 
" ing engraved, figured, and tjrpographio surfaces for printing 
" and embossing from, and for ornaments, also certain maohinerj 
" employed therein." 

The following processes treated of in this Specification have 
relation to photography : — 

Impressions are produced on metallic surfaces ''with some 
" greasy matters," by means of a photographic process, either 
direct " or on a lithographic stone, to transfer from afterwards an 
*' impression of any bituminous or resinous substance." Other 
means of producing these " impressions " are set forth at length. 

To engrave these " impressions " they are varnished on the sur- 
face by a process similar to that of inking, and engraved by 
chemical or electro-chemical action ; or the " impressions " may 
be simply warmed and dusted over with bituminous or vitreoua 
matter, which is melted, and figured surfaces are thus obtained. 

Another process consists in producing the " impressions " upon 
an electro-deposited layer, and subjecting the resulting surface to 
the solvent action of the electric current in a suitable liquids 
Another method is to electro-coat all such portions of the " im« 
" pressions " " as have no impressions with a layer of a different 
" metal," then to " remove the material in which the impressions 
'' are taken," and either to use the resulting surfitce as a deep 
engraving by electro-etching it in a liquid which does not act 
upon the layer, or to use it as an ornamental surface. 

Engravings on non-metallic bodies may be produced by means 
of the above-named "impressions" in combination with the 
chemical action of acids. 

The " impressions " obtained cs above may also be used '' to 
" produce electro-plate reproductions or stereotype plates." 

Besides the above-mentioned processes to which the method of 
producing ** impressions " by means of photography are applicable, 
other modes of producing ornamental surfaces are set forth at 
great length in the Specification ; also many applications of this 
invention are explicitly stated. An electro-magnetic "printing 
•* machine," to work with a limited number of types is described 
in the Specification and shown in the Drawings. 

[Printed, If. ed.] 
No. 20. ^ 
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AJ). 1854, April 27.— N^ 956. 

JOHNSON, John Henry (a communication from Hemy 
Beand), — " Improyements in polishing and flattening metal 
plates," more especially Daguerreotype plates. 

The plates are first polished on a flat table, which is proyided 
^th a ledge and moveable side. The plate is retained firmlj on 
the table by being nipped between the ledge and the moveable 
side, the moveable side being provided with guide plates and a 
screw for that purpose. In this position the plate is well polished 
by the aid of polishing pads and a suitable mixture of impalpable 
powder and liquid. A pair of the plates are then laid back to 
back, and a block or '^ squeezing plate" is placed against the 
polished surface of each plate, the plates being thus placed between 
two blocks. The blocks and plates are then fastened together, so 
as to form one solid piece, by means of a hinged frame carrying a 
clamp screw, and are subjected to the pressing action of a pair oi 
rollers, "through which the plates are passed two or three times." 
" When perfectly flattened, the finishing polish is effected by rub* 
*' bing with the hand, or by suitable polishing mechanism.'^ 

It is important that the pressing surfaces of the blocks should 
be as well and as carefully poUshed as the surfaces of the plates^ 
before being used. 
[Printed, QdJ] 

A.D. 1854, May 15.— N° 1080. 

SAUGRIN, Louis Fran90Is. — " Improvements in appantii» 
** for the production of stereoscopic and photographic pictwea." 

The Specification and Drawings describe and show a eamen 
having three object lenses, and which is capable of taking tiuee 
stereoscopic views at one set of operations, when used in connection 
with a second camera, in which the arrangement of lensea and 
plates is reversed. The three lenses are placed over one another 
in a vertical line, and have hinged fronts, so that they may luHre 
such an inclination as to enable a true picture to be taken by each* 
The lenses are not placed in the centre line of the camera, but ace 
nearer to one side than the other. 

In taking a picture, "the sides of the apparatus, where the 
" lenses are nearest to the edge, are placed towards each other,'* 
To obtain " the angle of two objects upon the same plate," the 
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operator shuts " the right slide of one of the apparatus and tha 
*' left slide of the other apparatus ;" then " the frame containing 
*' the plate of the left apparatus " is withdrawn, and placed " in 
** that of the right one, and vice versa." Three pictures, ver- 
tically over one another, are first made in one camera, and their 
Btereoscopic copies are made in the other camera. '' To obtain 
'* the six proofs double hj one operation," three additional lenses 
are added to each camera. 

A similar camera to that described above, but with two lenses 
instead of three, is described and shown; also another camera» 
with two lenses placed side by side. 
CPrlntea,10rf.] 



A.D. 1854, May 15.— N» 1086. 

EAST, Fbbdbrick. — " Taking photographic views and portraita 
*' in the open ur, by means of vcrtible machinery attached to 
^ a cubical box, by which the changes are seen, and the light and 
*' the time of exposure regulated." 

A camera is described in the Specification, and shown in the 
Drawings, called "the camara chora," and consisting of the 
following parts : — A removable chest, which fits into the camera; 
this contains two water baths, a rack, a bottle case, and a drawer. 
The camera stand, which consists of a number of thin pieces of 
wood, jointed at the centres and ends; these "form three legs 
" when drawn out, and three thin squares when closed up ;" they 
fold under each other " into a frame fixed round the bottom of the 
*' camera, and are thus out of sight." A " diverting bath " to 
excite the plate, at one end of which is a cylinder, from which the 
exciting solution runs into the bath, when the bath is turned on 
the axis of the cylinder downwards; this and the following 
apparatus are interior fittings of the camera. The developing 
apparatus, consisting of a flexible case, from which the developing 
fluid is forced (by the compression of a screw) into a "meter;" 
when its knob is turned the fluid runs over the plate, and 
developes the picture. The fixing apparatus is on the other side 
of the camera to the developing, and consists of a similar arrange- 
ment ; a thin plate of metal (" the developing tray ") in connection 
with a wire is used to spread the fluid over the piste, in the 
developing and fixing processes. The focussing apparatus, con- 
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sisting of a rack and pinion arrangement attached to a plate 
holder ; a socket containing a half zone, in which the lens b so 
mounted that it can he turned upon its axis; a set of ''light 
" regulators," admitting different colours and qualities of light; 
a set of diaphragms ; and a *' paraphon " or shutter ; the light re- 
gulators, diaphragms, and shutter, are placed within the mounting 
of the lens, and turned by kejs fixed round the head of the 
mounting; the focussing is observed with a tube at the back of 
the camera, provided with a ''valve" or shutter. A "monitor," 
(or time-beater), consisting of wheel-work, actuated by a main 
spring, and regulated by a fly; a wheel "with elastic points" 
strikes the time, when required, upon "vibrating wires of different 
" tones ; " a dial outside the camera marks the time for exciting 
the plate ; and the exact time of exposure is ascertained by means 
of a connection from the fly to " the paraphon valve," in the 
mounting of the lens. Certain outer fittings consist of a 
"lunette," or "peep-hole," to look into the camera, haying 
a shutter; a "diaphane" or window (with a shutter) to admit 
such rays of light as will not ii^ure the solution; a handle 
to carry the instrument, a tap, a waste bag, and " locks and keys 
" with various other fwtenings." 

To work the instrument. — ^The camera is prepared by fixing the 
legs, taking out the chest, putting the waste bag on the tap and 
opening the tap. The prepared plate is then placed in the lip of 
the plate holder, the focus taken by the above described focussing 
apparatus, and the plate excited by immersion in the " diverting ** 
bath. The picture is then taken, using such diaphragms and 
"light regulators" as maybe necessary, and closing the " paraphon.** 
In developing the picture, light of the requisite colour is admitted 
through the " diaphane," the plate dropped into the developing 
tray, and the developing fluid allowed to run over the plate. To 
fix the picture, the fixing fluid is allowed to run over the plate in 
a similar way to the process for developing ; the operator, during 
developing and fixing, watches the process through the "lunette." 
The picture is then taken out of the camera, and washed, rinsed, 
and dried in the chest. Finally, the waste bag is unhooked, the 
tap closed, the chest put into the camera, and the legs folded 
under the camerfi, preparatory to leaving the field. 

[Printed, l#.8d.] 
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A.D. 1854, May 22.— N* 1139. 

SPENCER, Joseph Blakby, and MELHUISH, Arthur 
James. — {Provisional Protection only,) " Improvements in pho- 
" tographio apparatus." 

By means of this invention a series of photographic pictures 
may be obtained, in succession, upon a long sheet of sensitive 
paper, " the parts of the paper or sensitive surface not for the 
" time being in use being roUed up within the frame of the 
" camera." " The frame in which the prepared surfaces are em- 
" ployed is fitted up with two rollers ;" " in using the apparatus, 
" after one picture has been taken, that part of the prepared 
" sensitive surface is wound up on to one of the rollers, and a 
** fresh quantity of the prepared surface, suitable for receiving 
" another picture, is unwound o£P the other roUer, and so on, 
" till all the prepared paper or surface on the roller has been used. 
'* Two rods or tubes of yellow glass are employed to retain the 
" part of the sensitive surface, which for the time being is brought 
" into position in the correct plane or position." It is preferred 
'* to focus directly on to the prepared surface when using waxed 
*' paper (instead of focussing on to a plate of ground glass), a 
plate of yeUow glass having previously been placed in front of the 
lens to prevent the light from injuriously affecting the surface, and 
also having placed another plate of yellow glass behind the paper 
with a similar object. 
[Printed, 8d.] 

A.D. 1864, June 23.— N« 1384. 

DREYFUS-WERTH, Salomon, and MEUNIER, Pierre.— 
{Provisional Protection only.) "A new or improved system of 
*' applying designs to all kinds of fabrics, and of surfaces of 
** wood, marble, and stone." 

This invention '* consists in a new or improved system for ap- 
'* plying designs to or ornamenting the surfaces set forth in the 
" title." For this purpose " the chemical action of light upon 
** colours" is applied "directly to the surfaces above mentioned. 
" The surface to be acted upon is first rendered sensitive by 
" subjecting it to one or more baths of any suitable substance, 
" such as solutions of chloride of sodium, nitrate of silver, hypo- 
" sulphite of soda, chromate of potash, and sulphuric acid. 
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*' The fabrics or other surface, after being subjected to one or 
" more of these baths, is well washed and dried ; the designs to 
'* be reproduced on the surface are then laid or put on it in a 
'' suitable manner, and the whole or part of the surface thus 
"' treated exposed to the action of solar light during a few 
*' moments. The surface having thus received the image or 
** outline of the design, may have any required tint given to it by 
** the usual processes." 
[Printed, 3(i.] 

A.D. 1854, July 26.— N° 1638. 

CUTTING, James A. — This invention refers "to the art of 
" taking pictures photographically on a film of collodion upon 
" the surface of a sheet of glass ;" the process is called " ambro- 
" type." 

The invention is divided into the following parts : — 

1st. — Preparing the collodion. — Gun cotton "is plunged into 
" strong alcohol, which effectually deprives it of the water which it 
** contains, without exposing it to the atmosphere for the pur- 
" pose ; '* this is an essential part of the invention. From the 
alcohol the gun cotton is taken inunediately to a mixture of sul- 
phuric ether and alcohol which dissolves it, thus forming the 
•collodion. 

2nd. — Beautifying the picture and sensitizing the plate. — ^The 
collodion, made as described above, is allowed to settle, and 
decanted. Iodide of potassium dissolved in alcohol is then added 
to the collodion. " After being well shaken" the mixture has 
gum camphor added to it ; this is the second essential feature of 
the invention, and greatly increases the distinctness and beauty of 
the picture to be produced. This mixture is poured over the 
glass so as to form ^' a colorless transparent film," and, when it 
has only partially set, it is placed in a solution of nitrate of silver 
until the ether has escaped from the collodion ; the plate is then 
ready to be placed in the camera. 

3rd. — ^The completion of the process. — After being exposed in 
the camera the plate has its latent picture developed "by the 
" application of a solution of protosulphite of iron, acetic acid, 
" and nitric acid ;" it is then washed and its picture fixed by 
means of hyposulphite of soda solution. The plate is then washed 
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and dried, thns completing the chemical portion of the process^ 
The third important point in this invention, however, consists in 
Implying << a coating of balsam of fir to the surface of the glass 
" upon which the picture is made, the balsam being confined to 
" the picture plate by a secondary plate of glass ;" for this pur- 
pose the balsam is '* applied in a line along one edge of the f^s,'' 
and one edge of the other plate is applied to the edge of the first, 
the two plates are then pressed gradually together and the super- 
abundant balsam thus removed ; this process greatly enhances the 
beauty and distinctness of the picture, and " secures the whole 
'* from the action of air, moisture, and dust.'* 
CPrinted,4d.] 

A.D. 1854, August 1.— N° 1696. 

MERRITT, Thomas Edward. — "Improvements in apparatus 
" for taking photographic pictures in the open air." 

1st. A dark chamber or box " capable of containing any re- 
" quired number of prepared papers or glasses" is fitted at the 
hinder part of the camera. " A screw of quick pitch," passing 
throtigh the back of the box, brings " the prepared papers or 
" glasses forward in succession into the focus of the camera^" A 
second chamber is fitted beneath the camera and the box, in 
which is placed " a tray deep enough to hold the prepared papers 
" or glasses edgewise, and divided into as many compartments 
" as the box is capable of holding papers or glasses ;" or the tray 
may have ears that slide in grooves at the bottom of the camera^ 
thus dispensing with the second chamber. A slit is formed 
through the bottom of the dark chamber ; this can be closed by 
means of a slide, and is employed to allow each paper or glass to 
fall into the tray after ha^dng been used. The tray is shifted ** as 
" it is required to receive a paper or glass, so as to bring forward 
*' a ftresh compartment for it to fall into." A number of pictures 
can thus be taken without being exposed to light, and they may 
remain in the tray "until a convenient time for developing 
« them." 

2nd. A small frame of tin, or other suitable material, to hold 
coUodionized glass by means of a spring or springs ; this arrange^ 
ment may also be employed to hold the papers prepared for use- 
in the camera mentioned in the 1st improvement. The paper is 
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prepared by being placed between two pieces of glass^ " which are 
" held together by a strip of paper pasted at thdr edges." 

3rd. " A close box for containing one or more prepared papers 
*' or glasses for taking photographic pictures in the open air with 
" a camera of the common description." 

Besides the above particulars, the Specification and Drawings 
describe and show " an improved bath for developing collodion 
" pictures taken in the camera'' described in the 1st improve- 
ment. The bath is adapted to the camera by means of ears, and 
consists of two cells communicating with one another by means 
of a perforated partition. The solution is poured into one cell 
and the partition admits it to the photograph in the other. There 
is a lid to keep light out of the bath and a corked spout for drawing 
off the used liquids. 

[Printed,!*. 4d.] 



A.D. 1854, August ll.-~N» 1752. 

MONSON, Edward. — ^This invention " consists of a machine or 
" apparatus" "for manufacturing or getting up, cleaning, polish- 
" ing and buflSng daguerreotype plates." 

The plate or plates are fixed upon a horizontal platform by 
means of a holder. This platform rests upon a second platform, 
and each platform is capable of a rectilinear sliding motion, *' the 
" two sliding motions being at right angles to one another." By 
means of a rapid alternating motion given to the upper platform, 
and a slow direct motion given to the under platform, the whole 
of the surface of the plates is brought under the action of the 
tools for hammering, burnishing, or polishing them. The ham- 
mer is made to have a suitable vertical and alternating motion 
' by means of a cam arrangement in combination with a helical 
spring ; the cam raising the vertical shaft that carries the hammer, 
and the spring (in combination with the weight of the hammer 
and shaft) forcing the hammer on to the plates. The burnisher 
or buff is pressed on to the surface of the moving plate by means 
of a weight at the end of a lever, and besides can have a rotary 
motion on its axis given to it when required. It is preferred to 
hammer a number of plates first and then to buff them, but the 
hammering and buffing may be done at the same time. The buff 
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is fixed, 80 as to prevent its rotation, for finally polishing the plate. 
" To prevent the plates fh)m being spoiled, by dust being ham- 
** mered therein," a blowing apparatus is used. 
[Printed, 6d.] 

A.D. 1864, November 9.— N« 2373. 

PRETSCH, Paul. — ^This invention "consists in adapting the 
" photographic process to the purpose of obtaining either a raised 
" or a sunk design on glass or other suitable material or materials, 
" covered with glutinous substances mixed with photographic 
" materials, which aforesaid design can then be copied by the 
" electrotype process, or by other means, for producing plates 
'' suitable for printing purposes, or can be applied for producing 
" moulds applicable for obtaining plates." 

To obtain a raised design, the following process is employed :-^ 
A solution containing glue, nitrate of silver, iodide of potassium, 
and bichromate of potash is poured over the plate on which the 
design is required. When the coating thus formed is completely 
dry, the subject to be copied is laid on the prepared surface, and 
the whole transferred to the photographic copying frame and 
exposed to light. After a sufQcient exposure the plate is removed 
" and washed either with cold water or a solution of borax or of 
" carbonate of soda, as may be necessary.** The picture thus 
obtained in relief is treated with spirits of wine, dUute copal 
varnish, and a weak solution of tannin ; when sufficiently raised 
it is washed and dried. The picture may now be copied by the 
electrotype, stereotype, or other like process. 

To obtain a sunk design : — ^The previous process is employed, 
substituting gelatine for glue and drying the plate after washing 
it with spirits of wine ; the picture is then ready to be copied. 

Printing ink may be applied to the design developed as above, 
and thence zincographic or lithographic impressions obtained. 

The pictures have flat surfaces when taken from the copying 
frame. By using more sensitive compounds as the iodide or 
bromide of ammonium instead of iodide of potassium, designs 
can be obtained by the camera. 
[Printed, 8<2.] 
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A.D. 1854, November 18.— N« 2447. 

LUFF, Henry James. — {Provisional Protection only,) " Im- 
'^ provements in the mode of attacking hostile bodies, also appli- 
" cable to the obtainment of plans of forts." Photography is 
mentioned as a means of obtaining the plans of forts. 

These improvements " consist in the mode of attacking hostile 
** forts and towns, or bodies of troops when stationed neacr to the 
" sea, by having, in connexion with a vessel at sea or in a harbour, 
^' a balloon having a telegraphic communication with such vessel, 
*' such balloon being freighted with explosive compounds of any 
*' description most suitable with the purpose. The balloon having 
'" ascended from the vessel, and being then in connexion there- 
" with, can readily direct the movements of such vessel, whilst 
" such movements by suitable connexions can again operate in 
*' the position of the balloon, so as to bring the same readily into 
" the most favorable position with regard to the fort, army, or 
" other object to be acted upon, when the explosive compounds 
" may be easily let down in the exact position where the greatest 
" injury can be inflicted. It is also to be observed, that by 
" similar means, plans of fortifications, &c., may readily be 
" acquired by the photographic process. It is obvious, that 
** where inland forts or armies are to be attacked, the balloon 
" may be in connection with any apparatus upon land, so as to 
** effect the same results." 
[Printed, 3d J 

A.D. 1854, December 13.— N° 2620. 

FONTAINEMOREAU, Peter Armand le Comte de (a 
communication). — This invention "consists in fixing, vitrifying, 
" and coloring photographic images taken by the collodion pro- 
" cess upon enamel, metal, stone, porcelain, glass, china, and aU 
*' kinds of earthenware." 

" Upon a plate of glass is poured a composition consisting of 
*' rectified sulphuric ether, rectified alcohol, gun cotton, and 
** hydrate of ammonia; after leaving this layer to dry for a few 
*' seconds, the plate is plunged in a solution composed of dis- 
^' tilled water, crystallized nitrate of silver, and rectified alcohol, 
" with or without a solvent. The plate is then ready to receive 
y the photographic image in the usual manner; after which it is 
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" introduced into a bath compoaed of filtered water, sulphate of 
" iron, acetic and sulphuric acid. After havin(( washed the proof 
" several times with fresh water, it is plunged into a bath com- 
" posed of cyanide of i)()tassium and distilled water, and then 
" submitted to the action of a solution of bi-chloride of mercury, 
" hydrochloric acid and distilled water, lliis operation being 
" terminated, a very sharp permanent proof is obtained, which 
" may bo separated from the glass upon which it has been made, 
" by plunging it d\iring a few seconds into water and taking it 
** ofiF with blotting paper. Tliis image may be applied to a sur- 
" face of metal or ghiss, &o., of any form by means of a thin 
** solution of gum or other adhesive niatter." It is then baked 
in a porcelain furnace. The images may be coloured by applying 
vitriflable colours cither in a state of powder " or mixed with 
** spirits of turpentine, lavender, &c.;" these colours are alscv 
baked in. 
[I'rinted, SA] 

A.D. 1864, December 29.— N» 2/46. 

THOMPSON, Frrdrrick, and WAGSTAFF, William.— 
{Promrinnal Protection only.) " Improvements in photography.** 

" The invention consists in marking on the back of a glass 
*' plate on which a picture or photograph has been taken, or upon 
" one or more se])erate glass, metal or other ))lates placed behind 
*' the same, the outline or form of the object or objects in the 
" picture or photograph, with any sort of varnish, cement, or 
'' other material that can mark or define a line, or with paper, 
" cloth, velvet, silk, gutta ])ercha, wood, or other suitable material, 
" and filling the space or part thereof within such outline with 
" one or more coats of the above, or other suitable material* 
" thereby producing an appearance of relief or rotundity. And 
** the same effect may be produced by eating away with any acid 
'' or other suitable material the whole or part of the said outline* 
" or any part of the back of the glass or picture, or upon any 
*' seperate plate of glass, metal, or other suitable material, and 
*' coloring or coating the part ofl^cted by the said acid or other 
*' suitable material, or with varnish or other material before 
" described. 

** The invention farther consists in producing a colored baok- 
*' ground for photographic pictures, by placing behind the \)latft 
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'^ on which the picture is produced, or upon or behind one or 
'' more seperate plates of glass or other suitable material, tinted 
" paper, cloth, velvet, silk, gutta percha, wood, stained glass, or 
*' other suitable material, and which background will add to or 
" assist the appearance of relief or rotundity before described." 
[Printed, 8d.] 



1855. 

A.D. 1866, February 20.— N^ 371. 

SCHOTTLANDER, Henry.— The title of this invention is, 
^* Improvements in ornamenting looking glasses.'' 

Various methods of painting, transferring, or printing orna- 
mental designs ''upon the back of a looking glass not yet 
'' sUvered," and afterwards silvering the same in the ordinary 
way, are set forth. "Through this process the drawing, design, 
" &c. appears between the silver and the glass either in black or 
" colours, as the case may be, and becomes closed in hermetically, 
*' The parts not covered with colour become thereby ordinary 
" looking glasses, and form the basis or ground of the design, 
" &c." 

The patentee further states : — " I further deposit photographies 
" direct upon glass, colour the same if required, and silver them 
" afterwards, thereby transforming them partly into looking 
" glasses, the photography appearing between the glass and the 
" silver, in manner as heretofore described, by which process the 
" same are protected against any effects of the atmospheric air, 
" and consequently retain their freshness permanently. In order 
" to detach the outlines of a photography upon glass from the 
" chemical substances which surround them, I apply the described 
" process of scraping, provided that the design does not contain 
" too many minute parts; otherwise I cover the photography 
" itself with varnish, and wash the surpassing chemical sub- 
" stances off with water or other dissolving liquids." 

The process of " scraping " above alluded to is thus described : 
—"The drawing or design themselves are formed into looking 
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" glasses in imilition of inlaid silver by covering the whole 
" surfisce of a glass on one side with paint, and scraping the 
'' colours off those parts where I desire to have looking glass." 
[Printed. Sd.] 

A.D. 1866, February 27.— N» 426. 

BERCHTOLD, Alfred J %kv. —{Provisional Protection only,) 
The title of this invention is, " Certain improvements in apply- 
" ing the photographic engraving on metals or other materials." 

The patentee states : — ** I take a negative or positive photograph 
" either on paper, or on collodion, or albumen, or other suitable 
" material, and I produce a grain upon this photograph by 
" printing the grain in black or any other colour upon it fh)m a 
*' plate or block or other printing surface, or by perforating or 
" making strokes, lines, or dots upon it by a roller or other 
" instrument, worked by the hand or by machinery. 

" The design is then transferred by the action of light to a 
" varnished surface of metal or stone or other suitable material by 
" the process already known, and the varnish is afterwards treated 
" by solvents, and the surface etched by acid, as already known. 
'' By this means the strokes, lines, or dots, or grain, are produced 
" upon the metal, stone, or other suitable material by the action 
" of the light, and not by the mechanical application of powdered 
" resin, as heretofore." 

" The printing, or marks, or perforations may be made on a 

'* separate sheet of paper or other suitable material, instead of 

" being made on the photograph itself. The perforations may 

" pass completely through the paper, or only partially through it." 

[Printed. Sd.] 

A.D. 1866, March 6.— N<» 488. 

OARNIER, ArsIcnb Louis.— The title of this invention is, "An 
" improved process for producing photographic pictures, which I 
" intend to denominate ' Syst^mc Garnior do Photoch^rographie 
" 'colorize.'" * 

The invention consists in : — 

1st. " Employing a textile or woven fabric instead of paper as 
" the surface on which the picture is to be produced." 
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. 2nd. A certain process " for neutralizing aof fUcaline aalia, anA 
" for removing any impurities or injurious matters oontained is 
'* tbe fabric or paper employed." For this purpose the fibbsia m 
immersed consecutively in boiling water, alcohol, and potash. 

Having cleansed the fabric according to the 2nd part of the 
invention, it is cut into pieces of suitable sizes coated with a paste 
of rice flour, allowed to dry, and immersed in a mixture of virgin 
wax, Venice turpentine, and linseed oil ; the fabric has tkoft a 
body and a finely polished surface, upon which a positive phaloi- 
graph may be obtained in the usual manner, and fixed in anlMtlK 
'' of ammoniacal hyposulphites." " To remove any alkaline salts 
f' which may remain after the ordinary washings," the pictnue is 
inunersed in pure alcohol and hot water* The picture is then 
seady for the reception of oil colour (which is applied at the back), 
and can be attached to a suitable flat and even sujE&ce and vav* 
nifi^ed on the face. 

The 2nd part of the invention can also bs applied to pi^er 
photographs after they have been obtained and fixed in the usual 
manner. The picture is then treated with starch, waxed, coloured 
on the back, mounted, and varnished. 
i:Printed.4d.] 

A.D. 1866, March 8.— N" 616. 

CLAUDET, Antoine Fran9ois- Jean. — " Improvements, ia 
" stereoscopes." 

1st. " Giving to the interior of the casing or box of the stereo^ 
** scope such a form that no part of it can be reflected from tha 
*• pictiures or the frame upon which they are to the eye of the 
" observer." " A perpendicular from the tangent at any point 
*' which could otherwise be reflected of the curve of the interior 
*' of the casing must make with the slide such an angle as will 
** not reflect it to the eye of the observer." The casing of the 
stereoscope shown in the Drawings has its vertical sections towaids 
the end that receives the pictures composed of curves of contrary 
flexure. 

2nd. Placing within the outside casing two " chambess," each 
chamber being larger than, but in continuation with, and conoen- 
tric with each eye tube. These chambers are suitably blackened 
and have openings corresponding to the form of the picture; thejr 
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tbmi*' allow ^pbturei to be seen freely, and wholly hide the 
••frMne.- 

3rd. An " adaptation of the lenses so as to obviate the necessity 
*' of any ac^ustment to suit observers whoso eyes are at difPbrent 
" distances apart." Kach eye piece is made out of a half lens, 
** the only transparent part of the lenses through which the ob- 
" aerver oaa view the pioturea *' being a thin central atri]) in the 
longitudinal direction of the instrument ; ** the other portions of 
** the lenses are blackened and rendered opaque.** If the memaoua 
form of lenabensed, *'ike concave side should be towards the 
" eyc» in order to the prevention ao fkr aa possible of reflection 
^* from the lens.** 

4th. A " mode of actuating the foci of the lenses to the focal 
** length usually reciuircd by the varieties of long, common, and 
**' short sight." The sliding parts of the eye tubea are connected 
by a cross piece which carries "a small arm, upon which is 
** mounted an index." A graduated acale, fixed on the outaide of 
the caaing, enablea the index to be suitably placed for correct 
vision. 

5th. Modea of "mounting aeveral elides on a revolving frame; 
^ and exhibiting them to view in ajiccesaion." According to one 
method a frame revolving on an axis has as many sides to it as it la 
required to carry slides. To give rotation to the frame a button or 
'* aorew " on the axis is turned by hand, and a ratchet wheel and 
pall prevents the frame revolving while the picture is being viewed. 
According to another method machinery is used ; by pulling out 
a bar that carries a rack working into a wheel on the frame, a 
dbtttter is made to cover the interior of the eye piecea during the 
motion of the frame by the rack. On the release of the bar, t 
** spiral " [helical ?] spring in combination with a weighted cord, 
brings it (the bar, but not the frame) back to its original position, 
thus opening the shutter and expoaing a new slide to view. By 
£xing the slides on an endless band more slides than four oaa be 
arranged in the instrument, and when an apparatus ia required to 
ahow picturea to aeveral peraons at once aeveral acta of appaiwtua 
may be mounted in a polygonal box. 

6th. " The uae for each eye piece of the central part of « whole 
*' lena, inatead of a half lens, so that the pictures are seen through 
** the lenses at or very near to their centres." In this caae " the 
*' axes of the eyes of the observer must converge in order to pro- 
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" duoe coalescence." To adapt tliis part of th^ invention to the 
3rd improvement, the ezcentric parts of the longitudinal strips 
must be rendered opaque. 
[Printed, ltf.&l.] 

A.D. 1866, March 1?.— N« 698. 

PETITJEAN, Tony, and P^TRE, Louis (o communication).^ 
(Provisional Protection only,) " Certain improvements in the 
" manufacture of daguerreotype plates and of electro-plated sheets 
*' of metal, part of which improvements may be applied to the 
*' production of polished surfaces on metallic articles.'' 

This invention " consists of the following method for giving a 
" perfectly smooth and polished surface to the plates or sheets of 
" electro-plated copper." 

A piece of glass is taken, of the size and shape of the plate to 
be produced, and prepared " to receive the action of the galvanic 
^* battery ; " it is then electro-silvered and electro-coppered. In- 
stead of bdng electro-coppered, the plate may be electro-coated 
with iron or other metal or with "as many layers of di£Perent 
*' metals as we please. This method of giving several layers of 
*' metal we think especially useful for daguerreotype plates, as such 
" plates would form a kind of voltaic pile, and render them more 
*^ sensible to the chemical action to which they are afterwards ex« 
** posed. As to the electro-plated sheets of metal used for reflec* 
** tors and other purposes, we think it sufficient, after giving a coat 
*' of silver as before described, to give a single coat of iron or 
" other metal, but we will not limit oiurselves in that respect. 

" By using proper moulds, metallic articles may receive a high 
" polish by the above-described process." 
[Printed, 3d.] 

A.D. 1866, March 27.—N0 674. 
BOURNE, John Cooke.— This invention relates to portable 
photographic apparatus, and consists in : — 

Ist. Constructing photographic apparatus "in such a manner 
'' that the box or case in which the camera is contained may serve 
*' as a foundation on which the camera mayjibe supported when in 
*' use, and when out of use the front part of the camera may be 
" folded into the back part, and be placed in a compartment within 
" the box." 
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2nd. " ConstniotinK the box or case so that when opened it may 
" form the base for a tent, which is constituted by means of a lath 
" fixed on a centre or pivot at each angle of the inside of the box, 
** the several laths being raised and united at the top in pairs, so as 
'' to form, as it were, two gable ends, in order to support a covering 
" of suitable fabric, within which the operations of preparing 
" the sensitive surface, developing the photographic picture, &c. 
" may be performed, the camera remaining suspended from the lid 
" of the box during such operations. The said fabric or covering 
" is confined to the box or foundation by means of an elastic cord, 
" and it has suitable openings in it to admit of the head and hands 
" of the operator being introduced as required." 

3rd. ** Arranging and constructing the means of adjusting the 
" position of the lens of the camera, so as to ensure its movement 
" and ultimate position in a direction always in that of a curve, 
" the radius of which is the focal length of the lens, the rays of 
" light passing through the centre of the lens at right angles to 
" the surface thereof will fall upon the centre of the picture." 

A camera is described and shown, consisting of a " slide case " 
connected to the lens end of the instrument by means of a dark 
chamber formed of cloth or other suitable material that will enable 
the lens end of the instrument to be collapsed against the slide 
case, so that the camera may be packed in a box. The box con- 
tains the camera, a triangular table to which the legs are fixed, 
and on which the box is fastened by a central bolt and nut, 
a ''triangular developing stand, constructed on the principle of a 
" book hinge," chemicals, plates, washing trough, also laths and 
waterproof covering for forming the tent. Besides the above there 
are the legs of the instrument, which are retained on the pegs of 
the triangular table by means of elastic bands. 

In using the apparatus the triangle and legs are set up, then the 
box is fixed on to " the table so formed," and the camera is fixed 
and adjusted to the lid of the box. A " swivel foot " and " hinged 
'' tul board " allow of the fixing, adjustment, and inclination of 
the slide case as required ; the lens end of the instrument is ad- 
justed horizontally along curved slots, and vertically upon a stan- 
dard that is bolted to the box lid. When the objects to be taken 
are at unequal distances fh)m the camera, they may all be nearly 
focussed for vertical lines by means of a slot in the lens standard 
in combination with an inclination of tVie eM^ cAA^xx^^x^'Ccw^^^t- 
No. 20. ^ 
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tical axis of the swivel foot ; for honzontal lines this adjustment 
is made by ndsing or depressing the lens on the standard, and 
suitably inclining the slide case by means of the '' hinged tail- 
" board.'' The plate is then prepared under the tent (the camem 
during this operation being suspended downwards, from the lid of 
the open box), the tent removed, the box closed, the sHde substi- 
tuted for the focussing glass, the picture taken by exposure of the 
plate, the tent re-formed, and the picture develc^)ed in the usual 
manner. 

[Printed, 1». 8d.] 

A.D. 1855, April 7.— N« 7/0. 

ROLLASON, Alexander. — ^This invention " consists of im- 
" provements in transferring to paper, linen, cardboard, bone, 
*' ivory, wood, metal, or stone, the film of collodion or albumen 
" used in collodiotype or albvimenized plates." By this invention 
a photograph may either be removed *' from the glass or plate on 
" which it may have been produced ; or, by transferring the plain 
'^ film on to certain of the substances above named," a new base 
or medium on which photographic pictiures may be taken may 
be produced. 

After having produced the picture in the ordinary way, it is im- 
mersed in dilute nitric acid and allowed to dry, coloured (if re- 
quisite), and varnished with ^*asphaltum or Brunswick black 
*^ dissolved m mineral naptha to about the consistency of cream.'' 

The film is then transferred from the glass to the substance 
destined to receive it, by means of a mucilage composed of gum 
arabic and honey ; during the separation of the film, " wato^; 
" spirits of wine, or other limpid fluid " is introduced between 
the film and the glass. 

'' The irridescence" that appears after the transfer may be re- 
moved by rubbing the film over with cotton wool and oil, tliiiB 
'' leaving a slight stickiness, to which the dry colours known fa 
'^ ' mansions' and many other dry colours will adhere." In some 
instances this last operation may be omitted, and the picture com- 
pleted by means of water, oil, or varnish colours. 

In producing the new medium above referred to, the film is 
transferred " before the picture is taken instead of after." 

[Printed, 4d, 
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A.D. 1855, June 7.— N° 1303. 

ORANGE, AwDRi.— (PrewwMwmi Protection oiify.) **^Improve- 
" ments in obtaining zepresentationa for commercial purpoaea of 
'' articles fbr sale.'' 

'^ This invention relates to the obtainment oi the repressnta- 
'' tions of articles intended for sale, such representations being 
*' used in lieu of samples in negotiating with purchaaera : such 
^ representations are produced by any of the wdl- known photo> 
" graphic processes, either on paper, glass, or other material, 
" when the articles to be represented are in their finished con- 
^ dition, varnished, polished, burnished, or otherwise treated, so 
'' as to reflect the light. It is preferred to take the representa- 
" tions of them before the final finishing stage, or when they 
" present a dull appearance, or such as is suitable for producing 
'* a well-defined outline in the camera; or the finished articles 
*' may be washed over or prepared in some suitable manner, so as 
'' to present the required dull appearance." 

C?rinted.3d.] 

A.D. 1855, July 7.— N<» 1523. 

GEDGE, John (a communication from Louis Samson). — {Pro^ 
visional Protection only.) *' Improvements in photographic 
*' glasses.'' 

*' The ' panes ' or ' plates ' to be made are of two kinds, one 
^' vitrified and the other not ; the latter are composed of two 
*' transparent or translucid glasses, colored or not. The proof is 
** obtained on one of these glasses by means of a very delicate 
** preparation of albimiine and collodien, permitting it to retain 
" great transparence, so as to enable it to support with facility 
*' the subsequent operations. To obtain ' positive ' proofs on the 
** above " the "types " are arranged " in a framing so as to form 
** a group ; this frame is placed behind a second, furnished with 
** drawings or designs corresponding to the types aforesaid 
** forming a whole, the parts of which may be varied at pleasure. 
" The transfer apparatus is furnished with powerful lenzes, and 
" being placed in position, receives the glass prq>ared as aforesaid 
'^ with albumine and collodien, on which the light will act in s 
'* direct m a nne r, traversing the designs and types aforesaid. The 

e2 
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" production is now ' positive ;' it may be taken of any size by 
'* merely advancing or withdrawing the apparatus/' 

"To vitrify these panes, they may be submitted to a lugh 
" temperature, so as to volatilize the albumine or collodien ; the 
*' silver (reduced) will penetrate into the glass (liquified on its 
** Burfiace), leaving thereon a scarcely visible design or image of a 
" dirty yellow color. To turn this into 'bistre/ it is neoeasaiy to 
'* combine therewith that which is obtained by the vitrification of 
*' colcothar or oxide of iron, and for this purpose the employment 
'' of protosulphate of iron will be found most serviceable as a 
*' means of developing the image or design, as the oxide of iron 
" and silver and a small quantity of sulphur of silver, which are 
" formed during the vitrification, gives to the proof a sufficient 
** strength of color." 
[Printed. 3d.] 

A.D. 1865, July 13.— No 1681. 

GAUDIN, PiBRRB loNACE Alexis. — {Provinotial Protection 
only,) The title of the invention is, " Improvements in baths 
** used for photographic purposes." 

The inventor further states : — " My improvements in baths 
" used for photographic purposes relates to baths of nitrate of 
*' silver or collodion, into which the paper or glass is immersed 
" previous to receiving the photographic impression, and consists 
" in maintaining and the means of maintaining the bath at a 
" proper temperature for the purpose. To effect this I surround 
" the bath with a double casing of metal or other suitable 
" material, into which I place a freezing mixture or other cooling 
" material, in order to cool and reduce the bath to the proper 
" temperature when it is naturally too warm for the purpose ; 
" and on the other hand, when too cold by reason of the natural 
" coldness of the surrounding atmosphere, I place warm water 
" within the double external casing of the bath, in order to ndse 
" the temperature to the required degree." 
[Printed, 8(2.] 

A.D. 1866, August 1 1 .— N^ 1824. 

PRETSCH, Paul.— This invention relates to " obtaining cylin- 
*' drical and other engraved and ornamented surfaces" "by 
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" photof^raphio tnd other agency,*' and refers to further improve- 
ments in the application of the prooeiee* let forth in N® 2373, 
A.D. 1H54, (which see). 

Copper or other Muitable plates are engraved by tlie processes 
set forth in N'>2373 (A.D. lH54),and are employed ** for the fomia- 
" tion ot cylinders to be employed in calico and similar printing, 
'* embossing, or other purjmses; or cylinders may bo formed 
" directly by the electrotype process by means of suitable tubular 
" or other arrangements" of the engraved plates, "to serve 
'* as moulds, and the cylinders produced therefrom may be 
" strengthened by the insertion of metal rollers, cast metal, and 
" simiUur methods. 

''When it is desired to ornament manufactured articles with 
** engraving," according to this improved process, " the same can 
" be variously applied to flat, curved, and other surfaces, and 
" when required the engraved surfaces may be c(n'cro(i with gold, 
*' silver, or other metals or materials, or may be inlaid with metals 
" or other materials." 

CPrintod,8<l.] 

A.D. IHr^f), August 14.— N" 1H41.'. 
HHEAR8, Gbokoio. — "An improved construction of sterco- 

" S0O}M." 

This invention " has for its object to coTiMtruot these instruments 
" in such a manner as will admit of their being folded up ond 
'' packed away in a shallow box when not in use." Kaoh side is 
in two pieces, connected together " liy a l)utt hinge " and " a 
'* vulcanised india-rubber spring," " in such a manner, that when 
'' the stereoscope is oi)ened these springs will retain the parts in 
" position, but will yield to pressure, and allow the parts to fold 
'' the one over the other when it is required to close the instru- 
" ment. llie cross piece at top which carries the lenses is Jointed 
*' by hinges to the folding sides, and these sides are hinged to the 
" side or l)ottom of the stereoscope box." All unnecessary light 
may be shaded from the picture under inspection by connecting 
the side pieces by cloth or other flexible material. " For the 
'' pur])ose of exhibiting transparent pictures, the bottom of the 
'' stereoscope box may be formed of glass, or this bottom may be 
" made to consist merely of a hollow fhime and covered with an 
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" opaque door, which may he removed or folded hack when tiie 
*' light is required to he introduced to the hack of the picture, 
" The lid of the hex will assist in forming with the flexible 
** material before mentioned a dark chamber for the reception of 
'' the transparent picture." The " shallow box " itself fcmna the 
bottom of the instrument, and is attached to the lid by a leathern 
joint or hinge ; when not in use, the instrument is compraued 
within the box, and the lid is closed by hooka and eyea. 
[Printed, 1d.J 

A.D. 1855, August 24.— N^ 1914. 

ARCHER, Frkderick Scott. — ^This invention relates to "the 
*' manufacture or production of transparent or semi-transparent 
" tough and flexible photographic pictures, capable of being 
" used for the production of other or positive pictures by coating, 
** or covering, or combining a collodion film with a film of gntta 
*' percha, and removing the combined films from the glass or 
" other surface which supports the collodion during the opeondon 
" of taking the picture." 

" The negative picture is produced in the ordinary manner 
*' upon the collodion film on a sheet of glass, and it is fixed and 
" dried in the ordinary manner." The pictiure is then treated 
with a solution of gutta percha in benzole, eitheae by pouring the 
solution over the plate or dipping it (the plate) into the solution; 
'' after draining off the excess of the solution," the plate ^' is dried 
^' by A gentle heat, and leaves a nearly transpaisnt film of gotta 
" percha upon the collodion. If the film is not sufficiently thick, 
'' this operation is repeated one or more times, until a sufi&denti^ 
" thick film of gutta percha is formed." The whole is then im>- 
mersed in water, ''which causes the collodion to separate ficom 
" the glass," and " the film or sheet of gutta percha with the 
** collodion film firmly adhering or combined with it," is removed. 

The glass plate may be first coated with a film of gutta percha^ 
then with a collodion film, and when the picture is produced and 
fixed, with another film of gutta-percha ; on removing these films 
firom the glass plate, a collodion film coated on both sides wiili 
gutta percha, is obtained. Instead of using the second film of gutta 
percha, the picture may be simply varnished with any suitable 
yamish. 

[Printed, ScT.] 
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A.D. 1855, Seirtembcr 19.— N« 2112. 

CORNIDES, LoviH.— nuH invention is entitled "Certain im- 
^' proveroent* in obtuininf< impresHionB of j)rints or (IrawingH, and 
" in transferring; printinf<, and colouring or ornamenting the 
^' lauo on glafls or other surfacctt ;*' one of these im])rovements 
relates to an ajiplication of photograj)hic ])rocesHes. llio im])rovc- 
ments arc : — 

1st. A method of transferring ** lithographic or other impres- 
** sious" on to a surface of glass, coated with "gelatine or 
" animal glue." After the inipression is transferred, it is "fixed" 
by means of "a solution of any of the known salts of alumina." 

2nd. — " Coloring the gclatiiied surface of glass with or without 
** printing or transferring impressions thereon after tlic same has 
" been steeped in the before-mentioned iixing bath." ** Negative 
" impressions " are transferred to the coated glass surface, and 
coloured so as to produce a j)ositive ])icturc by transmitted light. 

.'ird. — ^The use of finely pulverized coloured gloss applied to the 
coated surfkee of gloss by means of stencil ])hites. 

4th. — " The use (rf the gelatined glais surface for the purpose 
**' of making photographic impressions." Positive impressions 
an ol)tamed from photographic negatives on the gelatine surface, 
which is sensitized for the purpose. 'i*ho positive picture thus 
prodnoed it tuljected to the action of the fixing bath mentioned 
in the 1st improvement; it may also bo subjected to the "color- 
^' ing or coating processes mentioned in tliis Patent." 

6th. — Colouring the transferred impression by means of a coat 
•of iftne metallic j)owder, and transferring the same to the gelatined 

6th. — Protecting the printed or coloured surface of gelatine 1>y 
nie«QS of a " solution of explosive cotton in pyrozylic spirit, com- 
'" btned with gums or resins." 

Not. 2066 (A.D. 1854), and 745 (A.D. 1855), are referred to in 
the description of this invention. 
[Printed, 4d.] 

A.D. 1865, September 26.— No 2139. 

CLIVE, JoHEPii Cha RLBM.— -(Provmcma/ Protection only.) This 
invention " relates principally to such photographic ])ictures as 
'' are taken upon glass, and are called collodion positives ;*' its 
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object is "the production of 'backgrounds* to portraits and 
" groups, which said * backgrounds ' shall be well defined.** 

The inventor further states :— " My invention consists in taking 
" the portrait or group on one side of a sheet of glass, and after 
" having removed from the glass the whole of the background, I 
" take upon the other side of the sheet of glass any scene which I 
" wish to be the background, or I take the said background on a 
" second sheet of glass, and place the same at the back of the 
" first. The pictures are thus superposed, the portrait or group 
" being uppermost, and the picture constituting the backgrround 
" undermost." 

'' By the method described, figures or objects taken at different 
" times and at different places can be brought into one picture." 
CPrlwtoU. 3J.] 



A.D. 1855, October 24.— N» 2381. 

MAYALL, John Edwin. — 'Iliis invention relates to the appli- 
cation and use of artificial ivory, " for receiving the photographic 
" pictures, as a substitute for the metal or glass plates, or pho- 
" tographic paper ordinarily employed for that purpose," such 
material " haAdng all the properties and beautiful finish of ivory,*' 

The methods of making artificial ivory for photographic pur- 
poses are as follows : — 

1st method. — Tablets or slabs composed of gelatine or glue in 
its natural state " are immersed in a bath of alumina, which is 
" held in solution by sulphuric or acetic acid ;" " a complete 
" combination takes place between the alumina and the gelatine 
" or glue." The tablets remain in the bath until they are suffi- 
ciently thick ; they are then removed, allowed to dry or harden, 
and dbressed and polished by any known process. The material 
thus produced is " known in France as Pinson's artificial ivory,** 

2nd method. — Alumina may be mixed directly with gelatine or 
glue, and sheets manufactured therefrom. 

3rd method. — Equal portions of bone or ivory dust and albu- 
men or gelatine are worked into a paste, and afterwards rolled 
out into sheets. The sheets are then allowed to harden, '* and 
" are cut into slabs or tablets of the required size." 

4th method. — Finely powdered baryta and albumen «re "well 
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" worked together, and rolled out into slabs." Preference is 
given to this method. 

The slabs produced by either of the above means are " carefully 
" scraped, to g^ve them a perfectly even surface," washed with 
alcohol, and prepared in the ordinary way to receive positive 
pictures. '* The pictures having been printed, the entire slab " 
is immersed in weak nitro-sulphuric or nitro-hydrochloric acid, 
fixed, and dried under pressure on a marble slab. 

[Printed, 3J.] 



A.D. 1855, November 13.— N° 2555. 

MAWSON, John. — (Provisional Protection only.) " Improve- 
" ments in cameras for taking photographic pictures." 

The inventor states : — " My improvements in cameras consist 
" in forming them in such a manner that they are capable of 
" being closed up so as to occupy less space than ordinary, and 
" also in so arranging the front of the camera, or bracket carrying 
" the lens, that a readier method is afiPorded for focussing or 
" setting the instrument. I also place at the back of the camera 
** a shutter or screen, which serves as a permanent focussing cloth, 
^* which, when not in use, folds down and fits into the body of 
*' the camera. I form the body part of my improved camera of 
" cloth, the ordinary grooves for the reception of the focussing 
'' glass and dark chamber being made in the framework of the 
" camera. In front of the body of the camera I place a conical 
'* tube of pliant or flexible cloth. This tube is connected to the 
" back of the bracket carrying the lens by means of an elastic 
" neck, which fits into a deep groove in the bracket. The bracket 
*' carrying the lens is fixed to a slide, which fits into a groove or 
'* sheath in the framework of the camera, and is pushed out or 
" drawn in by a regulating screw. The sheath or base of the 
" camera is fitted with a slotted plate, by means of which the 
** main frame of the camera may be turned square upon the 
*' base, or otherwise adjusted without detachment therefrom. 
** Where it is desired to render the camera more portable I dis- 
" pense with the ordinary tubing or casing of the lens, and fix 
" the lens permanently in the bracket before mentioned, and 
" attach in the front thereof a flexible t\i\)^,^\X.^^m^^^'^«^ 
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** spring, which can be drawn out to any requiied extort, and 
" when not in use fits flat against the bracket, thereby alao serv- 
" ing as a covering or protection to the lens." 
[Printed, 3d.] 

A.D. 1855, November 14.— N° 2573. 

MOLLER, Johannes. — {Provisional Protection only.) The title 
of this invention is, " Producing a transparent photographic pio- 
" ture on ivory without injuring the nature of the ivory, so as to 
" be able to finish the picture with colours like other miniatures.'^ 
This invention " consists in producing a transparent positive 
" photographic picture, and bringing or transferring the same 
" upon ivory by means of a gelatine or glass medium, which 
" leaves the ivory free from all iiyury, and will enable the artist 
" thus to finish the picture so brought or transferred on ivory 
** with colours like other miniatures prepared on ivory.** 
[Printed. 3d.] 



A.D. 1855, December 12.— N° 2808. 

HAY, George Heron, and HAY, David Syme. — This in* 
vention relates to colouring photographic pictures ; it consists in 
applying amber or other clear varnish to the collodion film, and, 
when this first coating is dry, applying a secondary coat of drying 
oil and varnish on which the colours are laid whilst the drying 
varnish is still moist. ** The colours may be applied either in the 
" form of ordinary oil paint, or in the dry condition." 

According to another process " the colours may be applied with- 
" out the previous application of the medium or secondary 
'* coating, in which case of course oil or other moist colours only 
*' are to be used. 

" The backgrounds and other portions of the picture may be 
*' finished up in any desired stylis, and the colouring matt^ is 
** then coated with a varnish or protective cover. This system of 
" treatment is obviously applicable to collodion and other photo- 
" graphs of various kinds, and it renders such pictures extremely 
** durable and unliable to injury or decay." 

{Printed, 3dJ 
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A.D. 1855, December 13.— X° 2815. 

POITEVIN, Alphonsb Louib.— The title of this invention is, 
** Improved photographic printing." 

A mixture is made, consisting of " a concentrated solution of 
** albumen, fibrine, gum arabic, gelatine, or similar organic sub- 
** stance, and a concentrated solution of a chromate or bichromate 
** of potash, or of any base which does not precipitate the organic 
" matter of the first solution." This mixture is applied " upon 
** the surface which is to receive the design," so as to form a layer 
or film ; the layer is used dry when the picture is impressed by 
contact, and moist when used in the camera. When the picture 
is impressed^ if the surface is not moist enough, it must be moist- 
ened and a " greasy ink " applied to it ; the ink ** will be found 
** to adhere to those parts only which have been affected by the 
** light," and the print thus obtained " may be retained on the sur- 
** ftice on which it is first produced," or impressions may be taken 
from it in the manner of lithographic printing. Lithographic 
stone, metal, glass, wood, or other suitable material may be used 
to receive the photographic image. 

A design is produced in colour by mixing a suitable colour with 
the above-mentioned organic mixture, and, when the photograph 
is impressed, washing away those portions of the mixture which 
have not been acted upon by the light. A design in various 
colours may be produced by suitably applying different colours to 
different parts of the surface. 
[Printed, 3d.] 

A.D. 1855, December 13.— N° 2816. 

POITEVIN, Alpuonse Louib. — ^ITie title of this invention is, 
" Improved photographic engraving." 

A glass or other surface is covered with a layer of " chromatized 
** gelatine," either by pouring on a uniform layer of gelatine and 
plunging the whole into a concentrated solution of bichromate of 
potash, or by using the gelatine and bichromate mixed to pour on 
to the glass plate. The plate being thus sensitized the image is 
impressed and the plate plunged into water ; ''the parts which 
** have not been acted upon by the light absorb the water u\d 
** Bwell or expand, while the parta wbick Yittv^X^^xi wj^^^x^^^ 
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" by the light only become slightly moistened, and thus fbrm 
" hollows." 

A plaster cast of the plate whose hollows thus correspond to the 
lights is taken by pouring a solution of protosulphate of iron 
upon it, then washing it, and pouring the plaster upon it, a suit* 
able frame having been fitted to it; when the plaster has set it is 
carefully removed. The protosulphate of iron gives consistence 
and strength to the plaster, so that it may be successfully removed 
firom the film of gelatine. 

The surface of gelatine is metallized for yielding an electrotype 
mould by the following process : — Immediately after exposure to 
light it is immersed in a solution of iodide of potassium, then in a 
solution of nitrate of silver. The whole surfiwje is then exposed to 
light, and, ultimately, the silver is completely reduced by a solution 
of protosulphate of iron. 

The engraved plates that may be produced from these moulds 
are adapted for printing and embossing, also for moulds for 
earthenware, &c. 
[Printed, 4d.] 



1856. 



A.D. 1856, March 18.— N° 646. 

MAW, Arthur. — {Provisional Protection refused.) " Improved 
" means of ornamenting the surfaces of woven, knitted, or felted 
** fabrics, such as cloths, stuffs, ribbons, and other fabrics ; or of 
*' parchment, vellum, leather, or other animal tissues, and render- 
" ing such fabrics or tissues applicable to various purposes." 

This invention " consists in the employment of certain processes, 
" closely allied to the process of photography, and whereby the 
" surfaces of these materials may be rendered sensitive to light, 
" so that, having obtained a negative picture on glass or paper, or 
" some other transparent or translucent material, a positive im- 
" pression or image may be transferred to the prepared surface of 
" the fabric or tissue. By these means any variety of design or 
" pattern may be transferred to these materials ; but the particu- 
*' lar nature of the design or pattern must depend not only upon 
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" the taste of the operator^ but also upon the purpose for which 
" the ornamented materials are to be employed. 

" It will be clearly understood, from the foregoing, that the 
'' invention admits of an infinite variety of applications ; for in* 
** stance, it may be successfidly applied to ornamenting various 
" articles of dress, and also for ornamenting books, both exter- 
*' nally and internally, as well as various articles of furniture, and 
*' to other purposes too numerous to mention." 
CPrinted^Sd.] 

A.D. 1866, April 12.— N» 876. 

SCHULTZ, LvDWiQ.— {Provisional Protection only,) The title 
of this invention is, " Improvements in obtaining photographic 
" pictures upon paper, glass, metal plates, and other fibrous 
*' substances." 

The inventor states: — "The invention consists in preparing 
" my paper or other fibrous substances which I intend to use for 
" obtaining photographic pictures upon, by first coating them 
*' over with a suitable varnish, preferably of a dark color, so as 
'' to g^ve them a smooth surfieMse, and at the same time to prevent 
" them from being injuriously acted upon when immersed in the 
" liquids for subsequent preparation. I apply in like manner the 
" same varnish to glass or other metal plates, for the purpose of 
" giving them a proper smooth surface to receive the picture 
" upon." 

CPrinted»8<l.] 

A.D. 1856, April 16.— No 896. 

OLLEY, William Henry. — {Provisional Protection only.) The 
title of this invention is, " Taking photographic impressions or 
*' pictures of microscopic objects by reflection, such reflection 
" being effected by the combined aid of the microscope and 
" camera obscura and camera lucida, or other reflectors that may 
" be employed in place of the latter." 

" The four-sided reflecting glass prism, commonly known as the 
" camera lucida," is fitted " on the eye piece of the microscope, 
" the cap by which it (the eye piece) is usually surmounted being 
" previously removed, and the body or tube of the instrument 
'* brought into a horizontal position ;" tta\iw«c\i^^c»ssja:bk ^wssa^ 
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** or darkened box *' is -then placed over the cndd prism. The 
camera fits closely to the tube of the microscope^ and has a second 
box open at the lower end sliding within it that carries ihe plate 
frame ; the image of an object properiy placed at the object end of 
the microscope formed by reflection from the camera Incida 
can thus be correctly focussed on to a ground glass plate, tempo- 
rarily substituted in the usual manner for the sensitive plate. 
The picture is then taken, developed, and fixed in the ordinary 
way. 

" The invention is applicable to the obtaining microscopic im- 
*' pressions, by reflection, by the use of iodized silver plates, and 
*' every modification of the daguerreotype process, albumenized 
" photographic glass plates, calotype paper, and all other papers 
" or surfaces impressionable by light." 

Plate glass or other reflectors may be used instead of the 
camera lucida. 

[Printed, 8d.] 

A.D. 1856, May 8.— N° 1078. 

MAYER, Louis ¥r^dkric,-— (Provisional Protection only.) 
This invention " consists in substituting linen and other woven 
** fabrics for the ordinary materials, on the sxaiace of winch pho- 
^ tographic images are deposited or printed. 

" The surface of the said woven fabrics is prepared in the 
" ordinary manner in which the surface of paper and cfther 
" materials have been hitherto prepared, so as to render it sus- 
" ceptible of receiving an image by means of the photographic 
'' process; and the process is carried on in the usual manner^ 
" except that the chemical ingredients in ordinary use for the 
" purpose are varied in theb proportions, so as to adapt the process 
" to the particular nature or character of the fabric." 
[Printed, 3d.] 

A.D. 1856, May 13.— N^ 112a 
PARKES, Alttxandbr. — {Provisional Protection only.) The 
title of this invention is, *' Improvements in the use of collodion 
** in photography." 

The inventor states : — " Heretofore in taking photognqDhic 
"^ pictures by what is Imbwn as the collodion process, a sheet of 
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*' glaas haa been used to support the film of prepared oollodioiu 
*^ Now this inventioii consists in substituting for this sheet of 
** glass a sheet of collodion^ of sufficient thickness to support 
'* the prepared film; or a thick layer of coUodion may be first 
** formed on the glass, and on this layer the film of prepared 
** collodion may be produced, and the picture taken thereon and 
*' suitably varnished or protected, afterwards the whole may be 
*^ stripped from the glass together. And when making positive 
** pictures by either of these processes, I coat the back of the 
'* collodion plate which supports the picture with a black flexible 
" varnish, or the plate of collodion which supports the picture 
" may be of a black color." 
[Printed, 3d.] 

A.D. 1856, May 16.— N° 1 159. 

THISTLETHWAITE, William (a communication from Louis 
Angamarre), — " This invention consists in producing and fixing 
'^ photographic pictures upon all kinds of fabrics and materials.'' 

A very thick preparation of collodion is made, " consisting of 
** sulphuric ether, alcohol, gun cotton, and iodide of ammoniac ;'' 
*' to make the collodion more sensible," certain proportions of 
alcohol, '* iodide of ammoniac, bromide of ammoniac, and chloride 
*' of ammoniac," are mixed with it (the " chloride of ammoniac " 
is not mentioiied in the Complete Specification). This composition 
is termed ''the pedicle," and is poured upon glass and then 
plunged into a solution of nitrate of silver. When the photo- 
graphic image is impressed, the negative picture is obtained .by 
introducing the plate " into a bath composed of distilled water, 
'* protosulphate of iron, acetic acid crystallized, and sulphuric 
** acid ; " the positive picture is fixed by plunging the plate into a 
solution of cyanide of potassium. " The proof is then dried, 
'' and the pedicle may be seperated from the glass with a piece of 
'* blotting paper and placed upon the necessary material, and 
'' passed under a roller or rollers so as to well fix it upon the 
" material; and after the blotting paper is removed, spirits of 
*' wine (of 60 degrees centigrade) is poured upon the likeness or 
" image to give it the required tone and brilliancy." 

The following is a mode of separating the '' pedicle " that does 
not invert the picture ; — The " pedicle" la laaida \,o ^ai^\i.^'a*^ofc 
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top of the glass, by plunging it (the glass) into a weak solution 
of hydpochiopic acid; the "pedicle" is then transferred and 
finished by laying the glass down on a flat surfeice, placing the 
material upon it, taking up the whole, so that the glass is upper- 
most, pressing " the fabric underneath it with the fingers, to force 
" out all air bubbles," removing the fabric and "pedicle" from 
the glass, pouring water over it and drying the picture. The 
surface is then moistened and cleansed from all imperfections by 
rubbing. The picture may then be coloured in the usual manner. 
** This last mode of removing the pedicle from the glass" 
is preferred. 
[Printed, Sd.] 



A.D. 1856, May 21.-.N'* 1201. 

DUFRESNE, Albxandbb Henri. — "An improved process of 
" gilding and ornamenting steel and other metals," in which 
photography is used to produce " reser^'es." 

This invention consists in : — 

Ist. " The employment of one or several intermediate metals, 
« deposited either by chemical, electro-chemical, or mechanical 
" processes, on the metal to be gilded, silvered, or ornamented." 

2nd. " The manual or mechanical application of a protecting 
" matter, such as varnish, bitumen of Judea, printers' ink, &c., 
" upon the intermediate metals to form the reserves to be gilded, 
" silvered, or ornamented, such reserves being produced by photo- 
" graphic means, or by a general coating sensible to light, such 
" as bitumen of Judea." The ordinary processes of photography 
may be employed " either directly or by transfer on the surfiBK» to 
" be gilded, silvered, or ornamented." 

3rd. " The destruction of the intermediate unreserved metals, 
«* by baths of different kinds," " for the production of flat and 
" relievo designs." 

4th. " The removal of the protecting matters which have served 
" to preserve the surfaces operated on." 

6th. " Gilding or silvering the surfaces by means of mercury, 
" according to the ordinary processes of gilding and silvering by 
«< amalgamation, and finally the volatilization of the mercuiy 
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Methodi of operating on iron^ steel, "platina," and silver, 
according to the processes comprised in this invention are 
given at length. 
[Printed, a<f.] 

A.D. 1866, May 24.— N* 1246. 

JUNDZILL, Adam Dunin. — {Provisional Protection only.) 
The title of this invention is, "An instrument for animating 
" stereoscopic figures." 

The inventor states : — " This invention, for which I request a 
" patent, is an application of the stereoscope to the apparatus well 
" known under the name of phanakisticope" [phenakistoscope?] 
" or sohroscope, invented by Plateau ; the last shews the figures in 
" motion. My apparatus makes the figures which stand out by 
*' the stereoscope to be seen in motion ; this is its description : — 

''Two round cartoons, with figures of phanakisticope set in 
" the same manner and symetrically, are put in motion by means 
" of a crank which gives them a speed perfectly identical. A 
" small pasteboard wheel, bored on the edge, is put in motion by 
'' the same crank in such a manner that its speed be the same as 
" that of the aforesaid two cartoons with figures. Two stereo- 
" scope glasses are set into their frames forward the bored wheel, 
" and are placed in such a manner that both eyes may vee the 
" two figures reflected in a looking glass which is set before the 
'* apparatus. Therefore, when any one intends to use the appa- 
" ratus, he will begin by setting it at such a distance from the 
" looking glass that the figures motionless be confounded, and 
'' stand out as in the stereoscope. Then the crank will be put in 
" motion. The two cartoons with figures being identical, and 
" their speed being the same, it is obvious that their e£fect will be 
" the same as in the phanakisticope, and therefore the figures 
" will be seen in natural motion." 

This apparatus is called the " kinimoacopc" 

Any of the ordinary means can be used to put " the cartoons " 
in motion. 
[Printed, Sd.] 

A.D. 1866, May 31.— N« 1296. 
FOWKE, Fbancib.— (Prorwona/ Protection only.) " An \n3L« 
" proved portable photographic camera." 

No. 20. ^ 
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This ''improvement consists in certain mechanical arrange- 
'* ments, by means of which the frame of the photographic 
" camera can be brought to lie close together^ and packed in the 
'' least possible space. 

"The bottom which has usually been employed, is partly 
** dispensed with, by constructing the front part of the camera 
'f in the form of a four sided cone, made of wood^ each side 
" hinged, and differing sufficiently in length to fold down flat 
** one over the other, so as to be enclosed in a shallow frame. 
'' This peculiar arrangement of the front part has the advantage 
" of giving it sufficient rigidity to sustain itself." 

[Printed, 8d.] 

A.D. 1856, June5.— N° 1344. 

DALLAS, Duncan Campbell.— (Protwstona/ Protection only.) 
The title of this invention is, " Improvements in chemical pre- 
** parations applicable to the photographic and photo-galvano- 
** graphic processes." 

The inventor states: — "The peculiarity of my said invention 
" consists in the employment of chromic acid, either alone or in 
" combination with photographic or other materials, as hereafter 
" mentioned. 

" I put a solution of chromic acid to a solution of gelatine ; or 
** with the solution of chromic acid I mix a solution of iodide of 
** potassium, & add them to one of gelatine ; or the solution of 
** chromic acid may be mixed with one of nitrate of silver, and 
" be added to one of gelatine; or, if required, all the four solu- 
" tions may be combined." 

[Printed, 3d.] 

A.D. 1856, June 10.— N° 1373. 

SKAIFE, Thomas. — This invention is entitled " Spring-folding 
*' camera shutters, for the more speedy and convenient mode of 
" taking photographic pictures than has been hitherto adopted.'* 

The invention consists : — 

1st. In substituting for the ordinary dark slide of the camera, 
a pair of folding shutters. These shutters are fixed on vertical 
spindles attached to the plate frame ; each spindle carries at its 
upper end a drum, and an ndia-rubber elastic band and cord are 
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so amnged round the drums that, upon a rin^^ beinf^ drawn 
parallel to the optical axis of the camera, the band stretches and 
rotates the drums, thence opening the shutters. Upon the ring 
being let loose the reaction of the India-rubber spring closes the 
abutters. When the shutters are large, other springs are applied* 
80 as to prevent them o]>ening when out of the camera. 

2nd. In adapting a similar arrangement to that of the Ist part 
of the invention, to the camera itself, immediately behind the lens. 
The cord from this second pair of shutters may be attached by a 
hook to the ring of the larger shutters above mentioned, and thus 
both pair of shutters opened at once, or they may act indepen- 
dently of the frame shutters. '* The object of this second pair of 
*' shutters is to keep the lens covered until the first pair is at 
** least three quarters opened." 

When an instantaneous picture is required, a steel plate with a 
circular aperture is used instead of the second pair of shutters. 
To allow the aperture to be suddenly and momentarily projected 
behind the lens, a thread attached to the steel slide is acted on by 
an India-rubber tube. A bolt of steel or "trigger" retains the 
opaque part of the slide behind the lens until the ])icture is 
required to be taken. When the " trigger " is pressed, the slide is 
immediately projecicd behind the lens, thus instantly admitting 
and shutting off the light in consequence of the India-rubber tube 
being free to act. A magnet may be placed so as to accelerate 
the movement of the slide. 
[Printed. 7rf.] 

A.D. 1H66, July 12.— N^ 1651. 

AVERY, John (a communication from Madame Millot). — "An 
" improved * plate-holder ' for photographic and other purposes." 
The Specification and Drawings describe and show an a])paratus 
possessing the general ap|)earance and many of the characteristics 
of an ordinary pistol. The i)art corresponding to the ])arrel is a 
**rod of wood or other suitable material" fixed to the stock or 
handle, over which " rod " a moveable tube or " hollow rod " fits. 
" Both rods are provided with jaws or clam])8 " " cut aslant or 
** hollowed on the parts opposite to each other." By sliding the 
*' hollow rod " upon the other, the jaws can be set «.t wv^ ^^^s^^:^ 
apart to suit plates of ^-arious sizes. TVv^'^wi \x\>atL'CtJkft*^ tsslw^ 
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" able rod ^* is fixed ; that upon the stock slides in a groove and 
is provided with a suitable spring and trigger. 

The trigger being fixed to the jaw on the stocky by pressing the 
trigger, the action of the spring is neutralized, and the plate can 
either be fixed in the apparatus or removed there£rom« When a 
plate is required to be coated with a thin layer of collodion or 
solution, this apparatus enables the operation to be performed 
easily and readily, owing to the freedom of motion permitted by 
the position of the handle. 

When large plates are to be operated upon, a metal point at 
the end of the " moveable rod," " stuck either in the wall or a 
** door," gives the necessary support to the plate. 

The spring attached to the moveable jaw may be of caoutchouc, 
or a magnet may be used instead of a spring. 

[Printed, lOd.] 

A.D. 1856, July 26.— N« 1782. 

COOKE, George Colleton. — *' Improvements in stereo- 
" scopes." 

This invention consists : — 

1st. In "the application to stereoscopes of conical, "or pyra- 
" midal, or trumpet-mouth tubes for the eye pieces, in place of 
" the ordinary cylindrical tubes usually employed for this pur- 
" pose." 

2nd. In "the adaptation to the eye pieces of stereoscopes of 
" additional moveable lenses of various kinds." " These lenses 
" may be colored or plain," and " are moved into and out of 
" use by means of small levers projecting through the sides of 
" the box ;" " colored glasses may be adapted to the instrumcDt 
" in a somewhat similar manner." When it is desired to magnify 
the picture, the additional lenses should be placed about half 
way between the picture and the eye pieces. If magnifying 
lenses of short focal distance are placed immediately under the 
ordinary lenses, the picture is placed on a shelf about midway 
between the bottom of the box and the eye pieces. 

3rd. In " the adaptation to stereoscopes, immediately above the 
'* space occupied by the picture, of a double ' passe-partout,' or 
''^ AnmCj for the purpose of pieservrng xmViotmite^ ot «iie in the 
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" pictures, as well as to prevent any light from being reflected 
" from their margin and confusing the eye." 
[Printed, IW.] 

A.D. 1856, August 19.— N° 1935. 

SUTTON, Edwin. — {Provisional Protection only.) The inventor 
states : — ** My invention of an improved ' construction of stereo- 
*' * scope,' has for its object, firstly, the constructing and so com- 
'* bining the various parts of which the stereoscope is commonly 
*' composed, that it may be easily compressed into a small case, 
** & thereby rendered more conveniently j)ortable than the usual 
" rigid form stereoscope. 

" Secondly, it is made to possess all the advantages of the 
" most improved rigid stereoscope by the construction & appli- 
" cation of entirely newly formed hinges & spring. ITiese 
" hinges I fix to the bottom of the folding ends that support the 
** top that carries the lenses or eye pieces. The centre pivots or 
'' axles of the hinges I make so as to work in holes in the sides 
" of the case, into which the instrument is compressed; upon 
" these axles I fix a piece of metal with angular hinges. I also 
" attach to the inside of the case a flat steel spring, made in such 
" a manner as to be always kept in tension by the angular edges 
" of one hinge at each end, and as the flat edge of the spring 
" presses against the hinges, it will always have a tendency to find 
" a flat baring, & consequently will firmly keep the parts of 
** the instrument in position when in use & at rest." 
[Printed, 3d.] 

A.D. 1856, August 23.— N° 1965. 

BENOIST, Philippe. — (Provisional Protection only,) "An im- 
" provement in the construction of sterioscopes." 

" This invention is to combine the effects of the ' fenakisticope ' " 
[phenakistoscope ?] " and the sterioscope ; the former gives move- 
** ment to the figures, but no relief; the latter relief, but no move- 
'* ment. The animated sterioscope unites the two results in one 
" instrument. The * animated sterioscope ' is contained in a box 
" scarcely larger than the ordinary sterioscope, but in doubUng the 
" pictures of the sterioscope it preserves the relief of that instru- 
" ment, and adds the movements of tVie * i«iiaJ8l\^>i]Yi«>^^» '^^'^ 
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^' figures in the animated sterioscope are, as in the two instrumentB 
*' above mentioned, obtained in the desired position, and they are 
" seen alternately without visible displacement in the substitution. 
" To obtain this effect they are placed one upon the other, 
" so that they may be seen alternately, the one without the other, 
" by the following means: — ^The two sterioscopic pictures are 
*' placed at right angles, the plain of the one being perpendicular 
" to the plain of the other. A grooved glass cuts the angle in two, 
*' and consequently places an angle of forty-five degrees between 
*' the glass and each figure, llie motion which is given to the 
*' glass by a spring at the side of the instrument displaces it 
*' without altering its inclination, so as not to change the angles 
" which it makes with each picture. As the glass is only trans- 
'' parent in those parts necessary to obtain the desired effect, 
'' it shews alternately the two figures, the one by reflection, the 
** other by refraction." 
[Printed, 3rf.] 
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PERRY, John. — This invention relates to the obtainment of 
photographic positive pictures from negatives previously obtained 
on glass or other suitable material, the said positive pictures being 
** absolutely permanent and insensible to the action of solar light." 

The paper to be used is floated on a solution of chromate of 
ammonium or bi-chromate of potash, dried, impressed with a 
positive picture, washed, dipped in a solution of protosulphate of 
iron, washed again, and treated with a solution of gallic or pyro- 
gallic acid or of tannin. 

In this process other combinations of chromium may be 
employed, and if chromate of iron is used, the picture is ready for 
the application of the gallic acid, without the use of any other salt 
of chromic acid or of iron, thus simplifying the process. 

Soluble salts of silver, tin, lead, zinc, cadmium, antimony, 
nickel, or bismuth, with or without ammonia, may be used, 
-"* previous to the application of the chromium," to produce depth 
of colour. 

Instead of using protosulphate of iron to develope the picture, 

other salts of iron may be used for that purpose, and the salts of 

silver, copper, tin, lead, zinc, cadmium, antimony, nickd, or 
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bismuth may be employed at the same stage of the process. The 
salt of iron may be employed, combined with ammonia, without 
the chromium, but in conjunction with the subsequent use of 
gaUioacid. 

To produce colour and improve the general effect, cyanogen 
and other analogous articles may be applied in the same manner 
as the gallic acid. 

If paper is used for this invention, its surface may be prepared 
with gelatine prior to other treatment. 
[Printed. 4d.] 

A.D. 1866, September 1.— N^ 202D. 

NORRIS, Richard Hill. — " Certain improvements in photo- 
** graphy by the use of collodion in a dry condition, and for 
** a means of transferring photographic films." 

Under ordinary circumstances, the sensitiveness und porosity of 
collodion films are destroyed by dessication, but by the following 
process pictures may be produced ** on perfectly dry and hard 
" collodion films : — Having produced in the film the sensitive 
" iodide of silver," the film is immersed " in a solution of gum 
" arable, or of dextrine, starch, gelatine, albumen, gum traga- 
" canth, vegetable mucilages, caseine, gluten, or other such like 
" substances," that will by ** occuj)ying the pores of the collodicm 
** fiOlm, prevent its condensation on drying, and retain it in a 
" sensitive and pervious state ;" " the films are then dried and are 
'* ready for exposure to light, or may be kept for any convenient 
" length of time and used as desired." 

To transfer photographic films from glass j)lates to elastic plates 
of gelatine, the following process is used : — " A strong solution 
" of gelatine is poured over the film and permitted to dry ) when 
** dry it is coated with plain collodion, and may be readily 
** stripped from the glass, and then possesses the advantages of 
" elasticity, compactness, lightness, and freed(mi from breakage. 
•* This mode of transfer is applicable to photographic films in 
•' general." 
[Printed, 3c/.J 

A.D. 1856, September 5.— N« 2064. 
DANCER, John Benjamin.—** Improvements in photographic 
*' cameras, and in the apparatus connected tliet^vi^iVi " 
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Ist. To acy^st the focus of binocular stereoscopic cameras, 
a rack or chain movement is used ; one extremity of the rack or 
chain is fixed to the camera box, the other to the sliding piece 
carrying the lenses. When a chain is used, a fluted spindle 
terminated by an exterior milled head, produces the necessary 
Inotion; and if a rack is employed, it is worked by means <^ 
a pinion. 

2nd. The application of a fixed or permanent level '^ to cameras 
*' in general." The Drawings show an ordinary spirit level 
mounted on the top of the camera box. 

drd. "The use of revolving or sliding diaphragms or plates 
" pierced with apertures of various areas, which may at pleasure 
" be brought into use." The lenses are attached to the front of 
the camera by flanges, and project into the camera; the flanges 
carry the perforated discs by means of centre pins. The discs aie 
turned upon the centre pins until the required apertures are 
opposite those of the flanges, and are held in the required 
position by means of springs fixed to the camera box, which take 
into indentations on the discs. To shut off the light from, the 
lenses of binocular cameras, a plate is mounted upon a centre pin 
situated between the two lenses ; by the turning of the plate the 
two apertures are closed at the same time. 

4th. " A method of altering the level of the lenses of binocular 
" cameras." The lenses are mounted upon a piece capable of 
sliding in vertical guides ; to this piece is attached a central nut, 
within which is a vertical screw; by turning the milled head of 
the screw the lenses may be raised or lowered as required. 

5th. Apparatus whereby " a number of prepared plates or other 
" sensitive surfaces" may be successively exposed to Eght, with- 
out the aid of a dark room or other similar contrivance. 
According to one method, the camera box is supported on the top 
of a box, within which slides another box containing the seusitiye 
plates, separated by suitable compartments. The plates are 
mounted in frames, which are (by rack and pinion motion) 
successively brought under an aperture in the camera box ; a rod, 
situated in or near the focal plane of the lenses, is moveable 
vertically, so as to raise the plates through the said aperture 
into the proper position in the camera for receiving the image. 
When a plate has had the image impressed upon it, it is restored 
to the dark box by depressing the^ rod ; the rod is then detached 
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from the plate, the box moved so that the next compartment is 
under the aperture, and another plate impressed and restored to 
the box in like manner, llie lid of the plate box is kept away 
ftrom the aperture in the camera box by a screw, which is undone, 
to allow the lid to be closed, when the box of impressed plates is 
removed from the camera. 

The box may be on either side or at the top of the camera, 
instead of underneath. According to another modification, the 
box may be stationary, and the vertical rod moveable to the places 
of the respective plates, llic plate Ik)x may be detached from the 
camera, and the dark frame may be af^iistablo to it, so as to take 
out or restore a plate without exposing the naid plate to lif(ht ; for 
thif purpose the lid of the box is made more than double 
the length of the box, with an aperture in the middle, and a 
hinged shutter prevents the li;;}it from entering the dark frame. 
[Printed, lir/.] 

A.I). 185f), September 5.— N° '2()7'2. 

JOHNSTON, John. — " Improvements in photoj^raphic plates." 
This invention "consists in Nubstitutitig in lieu of plates of 
" glass, as commonly employed for takinf( photographic portraits 
" upon, thin plates of metal, for example, sheet iron, one side or 
*' surface of which is coated with })lack japun, such said japann(>d 
^* surfkce being intended to receive the collodion coating, in the 
" manner usually practised of coating plates of glafis ; the said 
" Japanned metal plates possessing this advantage, that whereas 
" for positive pictures on glass the back of the ]>icture requires 
'' to be covered with black varnish to throw up the shadows, by 
" this invention, when the image or picture is developed the japan 
" background is at once exposed to view ; moreover, the aforcHaid 
" metal plates may be afterwards easily cut to any desired shape." 
[Printed, 8J.] 

A.D. 1856, September 8.— N° 2092. 

SABATIRR, Boniface. — This invention relates to the instru- 
ments used in photographic manipulations. 

This invention consists in making the plates used for photo- 
graphic purposes with " tenons," for holding them in the various 
opmtions they undei^go. The Drawings «!\i(m tb \^^!^ ^\a\j^^^\^ 
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tliese *' tenons " are adapted, either by being cut originally in that 
shape by means of a diamond, by casting, or by affixing by means 
of marine glue ; the *' tenon ** is represented as a square prqjection 
in the middle of each of the shortest sides of the rectangular plate* 
This tenoned plate is fitted for application to the various instm* 
mcnts by a strip of glass, (the width of the tenons, and rather 
longer than the total width of the plate and tenons,) which is 
affixed to the back of the plate (by means of silver wedges) so 
not to touch any part of the plate itself. 

To clean the glass plates. — For the rough cleaning a Baron Gtob* 
instrument is used, to the ends of the plate of which are attached 
*' metal tenons" and clamp screws. When manipulating, the 
plate of this instrument is attached to a table by a damp and 
screw. For giving the finishing polish to the glass, an instrument 
is employed consisting of two cheeks, one of which slides in a 
dovetailed groove attached to the other, and is made to clamp the 
piece of glass at the back of the plate by means of a screw. The 
tops of the checks are flat, to serve "as a table for the tenoned 
" glass plate to rest upon." 

A plate frame fitting into an ordinary camera is described and 
shown, having recesses for the reception of the tenons of the 
glass plate. The back of this frame has a recess for the reception 
of the strip of glass at the back of the plate, and is fastened to the^ 
frame by means of hooks and eyes. 

An instrument for holding the stri]) of glass whilst the plate is 
being detached therefrom, consists of a stand having forknalu^ied 
pieces projecting upwards that carry recesses and wires for that 
purpose. 

An instrument for holding the glass plate whilst developing the 
image, consists of a slide provided with a handle underneath and 
carrying a fixed and moveable cheek. By suitably placing and 
fixing the moveable cheek the glass can be securely held. 

A glass bath for containing the sensitizing solution is adapted 
for use in connection with the tenoned plates, by having two pro- 
jections from the bottom of the bath on which the tenons rest 
The solution should not be higher than the top of these pro- 
jections. 

In a pressure frame adapted to the tenoned plates, a frame with 
TeccsBBB for the tenons and an India-rubber strip placed round the 
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edge for the plate to rest on^ is placed in the pressure ^me and 
obviates the necessity for usinf? very thick glass. 

In an instrument employed in the albumen and chloride of 
gold processes, a plate is connected with a stand by means of rods 
proceeding from its opposite sides to a common stem ; a spirit 
lamp can thus be placed under the plate, and the photographic 
plate is secured to the plate by means of cramps. 

In an iodizing frame the tenoned plate is surrounded with 
suitably shaped pieces of glass, ^ prevent evaporation by making 
an air-tight joint. 

[Printed. 7c/.] 

A.D. 1856, September Ifi.— N° 2254. 

LANGLOIS, Claude. — "This invention consists in a method 
" of arranging photographic cameras so that the operator con 
" adjust the focus from the front, or that side next the person or 
'' ol]ject to be taken, and also so that the moveable frame for 
" containing the prepared glass or other material for receiving the 
" image may also be used for ascertaining the correct focus." 
On one side of the camera folding doors are hinged to the front 
and back, and close together in the middle. The duor hinged to 
the front of the camera is inclined to the front 45° when closed ; 
it also has an aperture which Bcr\'es for focussing and for opening 
the front door of the slide. The plate frame " has a hinged door 
" at the front and at the back, one for introducing the plate and 
" the other to bo opeilcd for exposing it ;" it is mounted on a 
centre round which it can be turned half round ; upon the frame 
being placed in the camera, the image is focussed upon the door 
at the back of the slide — made white for that purpose i the slide 
then being turned half round, the plate is exposed by the opening 
of the front door, the operator's hand being introduced through 
a sleeve for that puri)08e. " Screw feet " enable the camera to be 
adjusted to any required inclination. 

*' This invention also consists in backing photographic pictures 
** with plaster of Paris." A positive collodion picture (printed by 
the light of a lamp) is backed with plaster of Paris in the following 
manner : — ^The plaster is poured on the collodion surface and a 
piece of musUn is applied over the plaster, this operation being 
repeated until the required thickness is obtained. If it be required 
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to remove the glass from the picture, the glass plate is first coated 
with gum, and when the picture has been printed and backed, 
the gum is dissolved by warm water, thus leaving the picture on 
the plaster ; the resulting shining appearance of the picture is 
removed by ether. The plaster may be saturated with wax, when 
coloring is to be applied, and it may be cemented to metal, &c., to 
strengthen it. 
[Printed, 4c?.] 

A.D. 1856, October 23.— N** 2486. 

JOHNS, George Edward. — ^The title of this invention is, 
'' The application and adaptation of an optical or stereoscopic 
" arrangement in the manufacture of boxes ;" it consists in com- 
bining an optical or stereoscopic apparatus with ornamental and 
other boxes, '' capable of such an arrangement, whether such 
'' boxes be manufactured of paper, wood, or any other material or 
" materials." 

The stereoscopic tubes and glasses are fixed to the front of the 
box ; " the object or photographic views " are placed against ** the 
" inner back of the box," the box being empty when used fbr 
stereoscopic or optical purposes. 

" It will be seen, that all that is necessary to turn any box with 
" this arrangement into a complete stereoscope, will be to adapt 
" the focuses of the sterescopic lenses to the proper viewable 
" distances from the views to be placed against" "the inner 
*' back of the box, and the tubes to the necessary width apart, so 
" that both eyes of a spectator may, at the same time, through 
'^ the tubes, see the object in the box." 

"The stereoscopic lenses may be applied to any part of the box 
" to which it may be necessary or desirable to affix the same." 
[Printed, 8d.] 

A.D. 1856, November 3.— N** 2681. 

SCOTT, Ebenezer Erskine. — " Improvements in stereo- 
" scopes." 

This invention consists in "the use of eye pieces composed of 
" two magnifying lenses, either entire or modified," "placed so 
" that their centres are at a greater distance apart than the eyes 
" of the observer, the said distance being either fixed or capable 
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** of adjustment, so as to produce the Tnarinium of pleasant effect 
*' in the use of the instnunent." 

The double eye piece is so arranged *^ that the rays firom the 
'* two pictures come to the eye as if they radiated from a point of 
*^ medium distance, such as that at which we are in the habit of 
*' looking at natural objects, the effect being " " that the eyes of 
** the observer instantly form the combined picture without the 
*' slightest pain to the eyes, and the reality of the view is conse- 
** quently much more strongly impressed on the mind, and the 
" pleasing illusion much increased." 

The lenses may be made achromatic with the plain surface next 
the eye, and in all cases the chromatic and spherical aberrations 
are greatly reduced. 

An instrument is shown in the Drawings in which a diaphragm 
enables each eye to view only one picture ; the picture is adjustable 
"bj means of a screw, to the centre of the field of vision, and 
suitably placed diaphragms shut off all extraneous light, thus per- 
mitting only the view to be seen. The box is mounted on a 
stand, and is capable of adjustment by a sliding rod and pinching 
screw. 

[Printed, 7d.] 

A.D. 1856, November 6.— N** 2614. 

OLLEY, William Henry. — " Improvements in obtaining 
" photographic impressions or pictures of microscopic objects." 

This invention consists in obtaining the above-mentioned im- 
pressions '' by the combined use of the microscope, the camera 
** ludda, or other suitable reflector or reflectors, and the camera 
*' obscura." 

" The metallic cap by which the eye piece of the microscope is 
" usually surmounted " is removed, and "the four-sided reflecting 
'' glass prism known as the camera lucida, or any other suitable 
** and analogous reflector or reflectors," is or are placed upon or 
near the eye piece so as to produce an image of the object of 
which an impression is to be obtained. " The tube or body of 
'' the instrument having been brought into a horizontal position, 
*' an inverted camera obscura, or darkened box, is placed over 
** the said prism," it (the camera) being so connected with the 
microscope tube as to exclude light. Upon the object being 
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properly placed before the object glass of the mioroBcope, an image 
of the said object will be formed by reflection from the prism or 
other reflector upon a prepared plate or surface previously intro- 
duced into the camera. After the prepared surfoce has thus been 
exposed to the action of light, it is removed from the camera^ and 
subjected to the usual processes of developing and fixing. 
[Printed, 8d.] 

A.D. 1856, November 26.— N** 2806. 

PALMER, Henry Eastman. — " This invention consists iii & 
^* method of arranging phofcographic cameras uid apparatus so 
** that the plate may be rendiered sensitive and the picture de- 
** veloped and fixed within the chamber of the camera." 

The camera chamber contains the following apparatus :"— A 
" bag or well, of flexible waterproof material, for holding a yessel 
^* containing the solution of nitrate of silver," fixed undemeatli 
the plate frume. A tank, also under the camera, and nearer to 
the lens end, containing water heated by a lamp ; the lamp is 
used to heat the chamber in cold weather. The waste pan, under 
the camera near to the plate end. A cold water reservoir, of 
flexible waterproof material, at the back and upper part of the 
camera, with a flexible tube and stopcock ; this reservoir supplies 
water to the interior of the chamber, to the hot-water tank, and to 
a condenser that is close by the hot-water tank and in which the 
steam produced in the hot-water tank is condensed. Manipulating 
sleeves, attached either to the back or sides of the camera. 
Two eye pieces, and a small window glazed with yellow glass, to 
enable the photographer to see his operations. The plate frame ; 
this can be slid to and from the lens by means of a rack, and can 
also be placed in an inclined position. The frame, containiijg the 
lens, attached to the camera by means of a flexible tube capable of 
adjustment by means of a set screw. Vessels containing the 
developing and fixing solutions, suspended from the rods thai 
support the top of the camera and the cold water reservoir. 

The sides of the chamber are made of waterproof fabric^ sup» 
porfced by rods set upon the ordinary tripod. 

The cap of the lens is a disc with a hinge. 
[Printed, 7d.] 
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A.D. 1856, November 29.-N" 2832. 

HARMEBy Richard. — " Improvements in stereoscopic pictures.'^ 
llie inventor states : — " My invention relates to colouring 
'' stereoscopic pictures, that is, pictures to be viewed in the 
^' stereoscope produced by the camera or any other means, the 
'' same being printed on paper chemically prepared by the 
*' agency of light or otherwise, as usual. 

** In pictures viewed in the stereosco])e two shnilar pictures 
** are introduced to produce one view, which two pictures hereto- 
*' fore have been exactly similar in every particular in colour and 
'< outline, or as nearly so as may be, whereas according to my 
** invention, I ])roduce and use two pictures in the ordinary way, 
'* similar in outline but different in colour. For example, one 
** picture may be coloured emerald green and carmine, and the cor- 
*' lesponding picture used therewith may be coloured blue and 
*' violet, which colours when viewed in the stereoscope blend with 
** each other, and greatly enhance the effect produced. Any other 
** colours may be used, and if selected and used with judgment 
'' produce beautiful effects in such pictures." 
The colours are appUed by hand. 
(Trintod, W.] 

A.D. 1856, December 3.— N° 2871. 

CHEETH AM, James Kinder. — "Improvements in the appli- 
^' oation of ])hotographic pictures to metal and other surfaces, 
'' and in rendering the same applicable as printing surfaces." 

1st. Obtaining designs upon copper which may be used for 
ornamental purposes, ** or upon which the engraver may work by 
*' any of the usual methods." A varnish composed of shellac 
dissolved in a solution of borax is applied to a collodion photo- 
gr&ph ; " when this is dry, a piece of paper painted with the same 
** materials is appUed wet, and the whole allowed to dry, after 
'' which the plate is placed in cold water, and the film will then 
'' separate from the glass." I'his film is placed upon a sheet of 
copper that has been coated with mercury, the reduced silver of 
the photograph transferred to the mercury by rubbing or pressure, 
and the film separated from the metallic surface by heat. A 
variation of this process consists in removing the film with its 
picture from the glass by means of a solution of gutta percha in 
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benzole, applying it (the film with its picture) ''to the mereu- 
" rialized metallic surface," and removing the film only from the 
metallic surface by dissolving it in methylated chloroform; ''the 
" mercury may then be driven off by heat if desired." It is im- 
portant to observe that " the picture is not caused to adhere to the 
'* metallic surftuse by any glutinous substance/' " but is connected 
" thereto by the mercury, afker the ordinary manner of gilding." 

2nd. Printing surfaces are obtained from photographs by 
etching the silver picture, obtained according to the method set 
forth in the 1st improvement, so as to leave one portion of the 
surface in relief. The etching fluid may be nitric acid. 

3rd. Producing lithographs by transferring the aforesaid silver 
pictiure on to a surface of copper electro-deposited upon a stone. 
The " bare copper " is then dissolved away, the stone run over 
with an inking roller, and the metal picture removed, "leaving a 
" clear surface of stone for the Ught portions." " This operation 
" may be reversed." 
[Printed, 8d.] 

A.D. 1866, December 6.— N** 2887. 
KLOEN, William, and JONES, BxiJiBh,— [Provisional Protec- 
tion only.) " An improvement or improvements in photography." 

This invention " consists in substituting the materials, herein- 
" after enumerated, in place of glass, for taking the photographic 
" pictures upon, called positive collodion pictures. When glass is 
" used for the said pictures, the said glass requires to be blackened 
" at the back if colorless, and when, to avoid this trouble, black 
" glass is employed, the brittleness, which is one of the greatest 
" objections to the use of glass is unremedied." 

This invention " consists in the use of materials which present a 
" black surface, which are not brittle, and which have such a 
" chemical composition as not to act prejudicially on the materials 
" employed in taking the picture." TTie material preferred "is 
'^ papier m&ch^ and the various compositions and materials which 
" are or may be used as substitutes for papier mkch6, such as 
" plates of metal, wood, or other substance covered with the 
" varnish or japan with which papier mkch6 is usually covered. 
" The plates on which the pictures have been taken may be 
" applied to trays and such other articles as are or may be made 
" of papier mkch4" 
[Printed, BdJ 
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A.D. 1866, December 9.— N« 2914. 

BROWNING, John.— (Prowfioitai Protection only.) " Improve- 
" ments in stereoscopes." 

This invention " consists in wholly or partially coating the ex- 
" terior of the instrument with glass, either silvered, painted, 
" etched, stained, engraved, or otherwise ornamented, and in the 
" employment of colored screens of glass to intercept the light 
" transmitted directly through glass or other transparent slides, 
'* or reflected upon pa])er or other opaque slides, thereby produc- 
*' ing e£Pects upon the pictures, when viewed with the improved 
" stereoscope, resembling those produced by what are known 
** as Claude Lorrain glasses." When the improved stereoscope is 
used with transparent slides, pieces of coloured glass, of any 
required tint, are placed " in a groove at the bottom of the instru- 
** ment underneath the slide containing the picture or other 
" object. When opaque slides are used, the colored glass 
" screens are slid into a groove in front of the instrument, over 
" the usual aperture made for that purpose." 

" The bottom portion of the front of the instrument being 
-" composed of glass," the door and reflector at present in use 
maybe dispensed with, or coloured reflectors of metal or gloss may 
be employed as may be required. When transparent slides are 
examined, an opaque glass closes " the aperture in front of the 
'* instrument ;" this opaque glass " can be concealed within the 
" instrument when opaque objects ore viewed." 
[Printed. JW.] 

A.D. 1856, December 19.— N^ 3009. 

MASS!, Charles. — {Provisional Protection only.) "This inven- 
'* tion has for its object improvements in apparatus for mounting 
'' cameras. For these purposes, when two cameras are used to 
" take two pictures at the same time and at an angle to each other 
'* for stereoscopic purposes, the two cameras are placed on a suit- 
" able BurfAce or stand, through which are two parallel slits or 
" openings for the passage of two pairs of studs or upright pro- 
" jections, which are fixed to two bars, one pair to each bar. The 
** two studs or uprights of each bar are at a distance apart from 
" each other, so ^s to pass through the two parallel slits in tha 
No. 20. ^ 
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*' surface above. The two cameras are each placed on to the 
** two stems or uprights of one of the bars, by which means> so 
'' long as the two bars are parallel to each other, the cameras will 
" be parallel, but when the bars are made to incline to each other, 
'' a similar inclination is given to the two cameras. The two 
" bars are actuated by means of two screw shafts or axes, each 
" having a right handed screw at one end, and a left handed screw at 
*' the other end. The two bars have each two screw nuts attached 
" thereto, through which the two screw shafts or axes pass, and 
" they actuate the two cameras in such manner, that if both the 
" screw shafts or axes are simultaneously turned, the cameras 
'* approach to or recede from each other according to the direo- 
" tions in which the screw shafts or axes are turned. And when 
** only one of the screw shafts or axes is turned, or when one ia 
" turned in excess of the other, the cameras are made to incline to 
" each other to the extent desired. By these means two pictures 
*' may be more conveniently and more correctly taken at the 
*' same time than heretofore." 
[Printed, 3(7.] 



1857. 

A.D. 1857, January 1.— N° 11. 
PHILLIPS, William Henry. — " Improvements on stereo- 
" scopes." 

"ITie frame or case of a stereoscope is made in two parts, 
** hinged or connected together at or near the base of each in such 
** manner that the eye pieces may be brought to or moved from 
'' each other with greater facility than heretofore to accommodate 
" for different sights. The movement of the two parts may be 
" accomplished by hand when holding a stereoscope to the eyes, 
*' or by a screw, or other convenient means. The lenses and eye- 
'' pieces, in place of being mounted in sliding tubes, as heretofore, 
*' are each mounted on a tube, produced by winding a plate or 
" strip of sheet metal or other suitable material spirally, and the 
'^ elongating or contracting of such tube may be by a screw or 
*' other convenient means. In order to give a better finish to the 
*' picture^ it is arranged to be seen through openings of another 
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** photographic picture, representing a frame or curtain, or other 
** suitable device, according to taste, and such second pictures 
*' may be either fixed or moveable in respect to the stereoscope* 
** and also in respect to the pictures used therewith. When 
** Btiptni^ from the pictures different pictures may be viewed 
" through the openings of the same second picture." 

The Drawings show a stereoscope in which the two parts above 
mentioned that carry the eye pieces are connected to the two ends 
of the base by a flexible material ; a hinge joint connects the two 
parts together, llie distance between the eye pieces is regulated 
by a right and left handed screw. The clr)ngation or contraction 
of the eye-piece tubes is accomplished by means of a right and left 
handed screw. In another form of stereoscope the spiral tube is 
the body of the instrument, and carries both eye pieces. 

[Printed, W.] 

A.D. 1857, January 20.— N° 168. 

QUIN, Rich JLRD, ^Provisional Protection only.) "ITiis inven- 
" tion consists of improved methods of arranging stereoscopes. 
" For this purpose the front and back of the instrument, which 
'' are rigid, are hinged or jointed to the top or portion containing 
*' the eye pieces, and they are connected together at the sides by 
" flexible gussets, so that they may be folded down parallel to 
** each other when the instrument is out of use. To the back of 
" the instrument a stiff partition is hinged, which turns up so as 
'' to keep the front and back at a suitable distance apart when the 
" instrument is set up for use ; or in place of a central partition 
'* the instrument may have two stiff sides turning up in a similar 
" manner, in place of having flexible side gussets, as previously 
" mentioned. 

*• In the front of the instrument is a reflector of the ordinary 
" description, which, when the instrument is folded, is fastened in 
" its place by the same clasp as that which holds the front and 
** back together. This clasp is made in three portions; one fixed 
** to the back of the instrument, another folding over the edge, 
" and the last turning down on the front, and catching over a pin 
" fixed on the outside of the reflector." The instrument, when 
arranged in this manner, forms a box capable of containing a 
number of stereoscopic pictures. 
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Another arrangement consists in using a stiff bottom, to which 
the front and back of the instrument are connected by a flexible 
joint ; the top of the instrument being connected in a similar way 
to the front and back, '^the parts of the front and of the back 
" double in and fold one over the other when the instrument is 
" out of use. A central partition is used to make this instrument 
** rigid when set up." 

Folding stereoscopes may be made with a stiff front, to which 
the top and bottom are jointed ; the back and sides are flexible. 
[Printed, 3d.] 

A.D. 1857, January 22.— N** 191. 

MANDER, Elisha, and MORGAN, William.-— (ProwstonaZ 
Protection only,) " Improvements in the manufacture of photo- 
'* graphic, jewellers', and other cases having wood or papier m&ch^ 
" foundations, and where raised, regular, or irregular forms are 
'' required in such cases, and the machinery for carrying out such 
" improvements, parts of which are applicable to other purposes 
" where sawing or shaping is required." 

The improvements relate to various modes of " mitring '* the 
angles ; holding the material together ; jyreventing warping ; com- 
bining papier msLch^, millboard, and wood ; forming the tops and 
bottoms ; and " the employment of composition or glue, or marine 
*' glue with sawdust, in hot moulds to form cases." 

The saw of the sawing machine is placed at an angle of 45^ to 
the table, and traverses " by suitable contrivances, the material 
" being held stationary in guides, or the saw may be stationary 
*' and the material moving against it. 

'^The shaping of the various portions of cases is performed by a 
" machine, having two lathe heads geared together and arranged 
" either side by side or facing each other, one having an arrange- 
" ment for holding the material to be cut, and the other a maundril 
** corresponding with or the reverse of the form required, the 
" cutter running in a rocking shaft or spring slide placed on a 
'^ slide passing before or between such heads ; or a single head 
'^ may be used, the maundril being placed on the spindle of the 
" said head ; or the action may be reversed, the head may be made 
*' to rock instead of the cutter." 
•T>nnted,3d.] 
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A.D. 1857. Februaiy 4.— N« 321. 

LEWIS, Edward, and BOHM, Gideon.— (Proritioiia/ Pro/«N 
turn onfy.) The title of this invention is, *' Impro^-ements in 
** printing in colours, called an impro^-ed photo-galvanojjpraphic 
*' chromographic process.*' 

The inventors state:— "The object of this invention is to use 
*' plates or impressions Arom plates pre^Mured by a process called 
" the photo-galvanographio process, in the art of colour printing or 
'' chromography. The first named process, which forms the 
*' subject of Letters Patent granted to M. Pretsch, consists in the 
** peculiar adaptation of the photographic process to the produc- 
" tion of printing plates in cop])er and other metals. Now, our 
" invention consists of the use of these plates or impres3ions as a 
•• basis, outline, or groundwork for pictures printed in colours on 
** wood, stone, metal, or other substance.** 
CPrintod.8</.] 



A.D. 1857, February 9.— N« 374. 

TAYLOR, Thomas John.— (Prorifioiia/ ProtectioH only.) The 
title of this invention is, " An improved construction of stereo- 
" aoope." 

The im-cntor states : — " ITiis invention relates to the application 
" to stereoscopes of a reflecting surface, which will enable o|)aque 
** photographic pictures to be viewed with greater ease, and seen 
^^ with grea^r clearness than where the ordinary construction of 
" stereoscope is em])loyed. For this puri)08e, I apply to the under 
** Burfiace of the hinged door of the stereoscope a plane or concave 
*' mirror, (preferring the use of silvered glass,) and the door thus 
" provided I set at any required angle with respect to the plane of 
** the photographic pictures, by means of a quadrant, arc. or other 
*^ suitable contrivance, in order that the reflecting surface may 
*' receive the light and transmit it to the surface of the double 
** picture. Or, I apply to the 8tereoscoi)e a fixed surface or screen, 
'' instead of a movable one, provided with a plane or concave 
** reflector. 

*'^By this arrangement not only will the picture be more clearly 
** seen than heretofore, but the spectator when using the stereo- 
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" scope will not require to stoop in order to permit the rays of 
•* lij^ht to strike directly upon the picture.** 



[Printed, 3d.] 



A.D. 1857, Fehruary 18.— N» 478. 

MOULE, John. — ^This invention consists of " improved appa- 
'* ratus to be used for burning pyrotechnic compositions or pre* 
" parations/' and ** relates to a means of burning any of the 
** chemical compounds that are usually employed for producing 
*' various colored lights, such as are required for theatrical pei^ 
" formances ; some of which chemical compounds will, however, 
" produce lights of such a quality as will admit of their being 
" used for photographic purposes." 

In one apparatus, a wide shallow vessel containing sand, is 
provided for the reception of the pyrotechnic composition ; this 
vessel is placed within a glass cylinder or other suitably shaped 
case with openings at the bottom *' to admit air in vertical columns 
" all round the bummg composition," and a moveable cap con- 
nected with a flue or chimney. A hinged door enables access to 
be obtained to the interior of the glass case. 

In another apparatus, the pyrotechnic composition is contained 
in a tube " up which it is pressed or forced by means of a coiled 
" spring," " somewhat in the same manner in which candles are 
" pressed up in candle lamps." The charged tube is fixed in a 
case similar to that of the apparatus first described ; it haa aknifs 
attached to a lever for the purpose of dividing the charge into 
several parts. 

The e£Eect of either of these apparatus is to carry off the noxious 
vapours or gases from the burning composition, and thus prevent 
annoyance to bystanders. 

The glass surrounding the burning composition may be ooknued 
so as to render the light " useful for photographic purposes." 
[Printed, Od.] 



A.D. 1857, February 20.— N«> 501. 

GLOVER, Joseph, and BOLD, John, the younger. — The title 
of this invention is, " Improvements consisting of extended uses 
«« «f photography as applied to dials, tablets, and pictuzes.*' 
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Knamelltd ffbuw, metolii, or (liher nuiUlfle mineral subtUncet 
are operated u|>on in the followinK manner : — 'Jlic aurface of the 
material in flmt wanlied with fliiorio ocnd to dcMwy the gl(HM, and 
then with water* 'llic tnat^trial tiitis pn'parcd in ready to receive 
tlie collodion or other aeriaitivo auliMtancc, and to ho subjected to 
the ordinarjr photoKraphic o|>erations of ntccivin^ the imuKef and 
developing and flxiriK the name. " 'rratmhircint or tranfi]Humit 
" tahlctfi and dials ma/ ho taken on kIonn or other transparent, 
" semi-transjmrent, or opaijtii; suhstanrfN hy iUn above process. 
** l\y thus preparinf( the enatnrlh^d or other surface, pictures or 
*' subjects print<^d thenjon are nmdcred capaliln of reci'ivin^ water 
** oohirs, oil colors, dry colors, and vamiNJi colors." 

A.l). lHr>7. April f>.-NM(K)r>. 

PUKNKLL, JoNKi'ii.- (PrrmMitmal Prottfctitm only,) •* Im- 
** provtniimU in apparatus for tukiuK photoffraphic pictures." 

An apparatus is deserf)>r*d in which "the* photof(raphic surftuie 
" is rendered sensitive within the camera." A clomp, susi>ended 
bj a rod passinf( throuKh the top of the camera, presses against 
the two edges tif the plate by means of two jaws. 'Hie prepared 
plate having 1>een placed in the damp, is lowered by means of 
tlie rod into an exciting liath " let into the );ott(mi of the camera." 
When it has remained in the exciting bath a sufncient time, " it is 
" in the same way raised out of it, and the picture is taken while 
'' H is still held by the clamp ; afterwards the hand of the operator 
'* is introduced through a sleeve into the interior of the camera, 
'^ and the plate is removed from the damp and placed in a drawer 
" at the liottom of the camera, whidi Im then closed by a slide, 
" and the drawer is removed for the d(!ve1oping operatimi to be 
•* effected." To develope the picture a cover fits on the Ut]) of 
the drawer ; " this cover is furnished with eye-pieces, glazed with 
yellow gloss," " tlie bottom of the drawer is also mode of yellow 
'* gloss ;" the picture is developed by pouring the requisite solu- 
ti^m over the plate, then water in poured over the plate " through 
'* a trapped liole in the side of the cover, and it is allowed to 
" run out by a valve at the bottom of the drawer. 'Jlie picture 
** ii flxed in the ordinary manner." 

For taking stereoscopic pictures the len*! of tlie ca,\xv«n. \s^ 
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mounted on a slide, and in taking the two pictuies is pushed 
first to one side and then to the other of the camera, A moveable 
partition prevents the light falling on one side of the plate while 
the picture is being taken on the other side. To move the camera 
suitably in order to take the second picture, it has a rectilinear 
motion along a board, and an angular motion by turning the 
board on its centre. 
[Printed, Stf.] 

A.D. 1857, May 4.— N«> 1253. 

MOSELEY, Thomas Beeby. — {Provisional Protection only.) 
The inventor states: — "This invention relates to a particular 
** description of instrument called a pneumatic holder, used very 
*' generally in photographic manipulations, and the improvement 
" which constitutes this invention consists in constructing the 
** same in the following manner, that is to say: — Instead of 
" simply affixing a bell-shaped piece of india-rubber to an up- 
" right handle and exerting pressure direct thereon, I affix an 
" annular piece of wood or other light substance to one end of 
*' a piece of wood or other material which serves as a handle. 
" Into the aforesaid annular piece of wood I place a bell-shaped 
" piece of india-rubber, and connect it by a wire to one end of a 
" horizontal lever, the fulcrum of which is a pin passing through 
" the handle of the instrument, so that in using this instrument 
" the operator has simply to place the india-rubber surface upon 
" the article to be held thereby, and by forcing down the aforesaid 
" lever, I raise the bell-shaped piece of india-rubber within the 
** before-mentioned annular piece of wood, thereby producing a 
" partial vacuum therein and causing the india-rubber to adhere 
" closely to the surface, which it is desired to hold. The aforesaid 
" lever may be securely held in this position by a sliding link or 
" other suitable contrivance." 
[Printed, 8d] 

A.D. 1857, May 27.— N^ 1511. 

NEWTON, William Edward {a communication), — " An im- 

" proved method of applying photography to the use of engravers.** 

-^vention has for its object " to produce a photographic 
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" picture upon » nurhot of wood that Mhall entirely aniwer tiia 
'' fequiremeiito of the enf(raver;" and it " anmnU in produoiiiK 
" ft iturfkoe upon the block by rubbing int<i it a volatile vantlali 
** made eo limpid aa eaailj to aoak into and fill the pore* of tlie 
** wood, and produce a smooth and polinhed wurfme without 
** leaving a peUiole thereon of appreciable thicknemt to oliNtruot 
" the operation! of the engraver." 

" The lurface of an ordinary engraver'it blof;k in nmoothed in 
" the cufltomary manner to pn*pare it for tlu) engraver'n UNe \ a 
" mixture ia then made of alupludtum vaniinh, ether, and lamp- 
" black, 'fhia mixture i« rubl>ed into the Nurfarie of the block 
** with a piece of buck«kin or cloth, two or three thin coatinga 
" being appUed fo that the porea may be thoroughly iUled, but 
" no pellicle of varniah of appreciable thick ocm left upon tlus 
" lur&ce. An even, amooth, and |)oliiihed aurface in thun obtained, 
** upon which to take the photographic picture ; upon thia aurfiace 
** the collodion i« poured in the ordinary manner of taking pho- 
** tographio picturea ; the nilver bath ia then applied. Tlui lilook 
" if then expoaed in tlie camera a auihcient length of time to take 
" the picture," and it In then aubjected to a developing aolution 
compounded of aulphate of iron, acetic acid, water, and ahjohoL 
The picture ia then iixed by meariM of a a<ilution of *' cyanuret 
" of potaaaium," " and the block in to be wanhed in clear water 
" and fined, when it ia fit for tlus engraver." 
CFriuted,3(/.] 

A.I). 1867, June 2.— N" Ifi/K). 

SHAW, CiiAULKH. — iProvuimal Proteotim only.) 'i'hia inven- 
tion ia entitled, " A new or imj)roved manufacture of matta for 
" photographic and other picturea." 

l*he inventor atatea : — " My aaid invention conaiktw in manuflu> 
" turing the aaid matta of card or pajMsr, phun or coloured, and 
" gilded or partially gilded, or covered with a metallic coating. 
" l*he aaid matta may be cut out and eml)oa«ed at a preaa, or 
" manufactured by rolling, or by preaaure otherwiae applied. 
" Any deabed ornamental form may be given to the aaid nnatta 
" by suitably engraving the diea or toolw by which the aaid matta 
" are made. Matta made of gilded or plated paper or card 
'* according to my invention cannot be diatinguiahed when eon* 
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'* nected with a photograpliic or other miniature firom matts made 
" of metal. Matts made according to my invention are less costly 
** than the ordinary metallic matts. Although I prefbr to use 
** paper or card in carrying my invention into effect, yet pa|Her 
** m&ch^, or other composition or mixture consistii^ mainly of 
" vegetahle fihre, may he employed with the same or nearly the 
" same effect." 
[Printed, 3d.] 

A.D. 1857, June 3.— N«> 1558. 

CHAPPUIS, Paul Emilb, — {Provisional Protection only.) 
'• Improvements in stereoscopes." 

"This invention consists of the use of metallic or other 
" reflectors in or on stereoscopes, for the purpose of increasing 
" the intensity of light hrought to bear on the objects viewed 
** through that apparatus." 
[Printed, 3d.] 

A.D. 1857, June 6.— No 1595. 

NO]^, Henri Joseph. — {Provisional Protection only,) The title 
of this invention is, " Improvements in portable stereoscopes.'* 

The inventor states : — " In constructing portable stereoscopes, I 
" form each end piece in two parts, connected by a folding joint, 
" and over the eye glasses in the upper piece I place a folding 
" piece or jointed lid. The bottom of the instrument, or the piece 
" which supports the pictures to be viewed, is connected to the 
" upper portion of the instrument by an expanding connecting 
" piece, or bellows joint, so that the distance between the pictures 
" and the eye glasses may be varied by means of ac^usting screws, 
'" or otherwise, to suit the vision of the person using the instru- 
" ment. I also colour the reflecting surface of the instrument 
" variously, to produce different effects, as may be desirable. I 
" sometimes afl&x the bottom of the instrument to a case or port- 
** folio, which, when the stereoscope is not in use, may be folded 
" over it, and fastened by an elastic strap, or otherwise." 
[Printed, 3d.] 

A.D. 1857, July 1.— N" 1835. 
NEWTON, William Edward (a communication from Charles 
re). — The object of this invention " is to reproduce copies of 
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*' photofpraphio images, drawings, and ])rintB, by obtaining from 
•* them by the action of light in coryunotion with the employ- 
'' ment of chrmical and galvanic oju'rations engraved ])late8, 
*' either in intaglio or in relief, upon iron, steel, copper and its 
'* alloys, sine, silver, tin, aluminium, gold, and other metals ; also 
" to produce damaskencd designs fonncd by metals of various 
" colors; also designs formed of different colors, by means of 
" several engraved jdates, rrgistering one with the other; also 
" designs of different colors, gold and ])laiinum upim porcelain, 
" earthenware, stoneware, &c. ; also enamel or * niclle * work and 
" inlaid work upon metals, marlile, stone, &c.'* 

ITio photographs employed are " negative reversed j)roof8, and 
" ordinary positive and negative j)roof8.** 

A layer of organic matter is S])read u])on a plate of polished 
metal. It is cNNcntial that this layer is BeuHilive to light, and can 
at the same time act as a varniHh, to ])rotcct the metallic surface 
underneath from the action of acids. The Henaitive layer is then 
acted ujion by light, in a manner suitable to the efTeot ultimately 
to be jmiduocd, and the parts of the layer that have not been 
exposed to light are removed by a suitable solvent. All ])arts of 
the metal that have been laid bare by the solvent are then coated 
with a less oxidi7.a))1e metal than that of the underneath plate, by 
means of electric force; the protecting layer is removed; the 
result is a *' heliographic incrustaticm *' of a different metal to that 
forming the ground of the picture. The plate may now either be 
oxidized or sulphuri7.cd, to obtain a colored damaskene, or it 
may be engraved by immersion in acids, or in electro-etching 
solutions ; after the first biting in, the ])art8 in rcHef are inked, 
and the biting in finished. To obtain an inlaid design from an 
etohed plate, the parts in relief are ])r()toctcd by varnish, and the 
flunkoh j)arts are filled up by elccjtro-deposited metal. 

" • Nielle * work is obtained by filling up the hollow parts with 
** a substance which will melt into an enamel by means of fire." 

Instead of etching the design tipon the j)late. an clcotro-oast 
may bo taken from it. 

If a layer of gelatine, added to ])ichromato of ])otash, has had a 
design impressed up(m it by means of a " reversed negative," and 
hat been acted upon by a solvent, ** the polished mctnlwill belaid 
*• bare at those parts which correspond to the light j)arts of the 
'* design ; " these polished metal portions Vvvj vt^v; V\^Xi ^wts«A. 
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with printing ink, and the gelatine (and metal under it) having 
been acted upon by acid, an engraving in intaglio or in relief is 
obtained. 

Engraved plates in intaglio and in relief may also be obtained 
from photographs, &o., by reducing the metal '* in the parts of the 
'' sensitive layer acted upon by the light, when this layer consists of 
** a salt of silver or any other metallic salt sensitive to light,'* and 
depositing co])per upon the metallized design. "When the 
" deposit is considered sufficient it may be detached." 
[Prlntod, ad.'] 

A.D. 1867, July 2.— N«> 1843. 

McCRAW, Wihhi AM. —(Provisional Protection only.) "This 
" invention relates to certain improved processes of producing 
" positive photographic images or pictures on white or light- 
" tinted substances, either vitreous, animal, or vegetable." 

According to one process, a slab of unglazed porcelain is coated 
with collodion, excited and exposed in the camera in the usual 
way; it is then developed by a weak developing solution, and 
" immediately washed before any visible or appreciable effect is 
" produced." After a momentary exposure to light, it is again 
treated with a developing fluid; the result is a positive photo- 
graph, " with the right and left reversed." 

According to another process, a glass negative photograph 
is "placed in front of the camera at a suitable distance o£P, with a 
" mirror or reflector placed behind the image at an angle of about 
" 45 degrees, to act upon the principle of the microscopic re- 
" fleeter." The prepared porcelain slab is exposed in the camera, 
and the image developed, fixed, and washed in the usual manner. 
A clear and well-deflned positive and direct photograph is the 
result; this may be treated with chloride of gold solution to 
heighten the effect, dried, and varnished, also coloured, if re- 
quired. 

By either of these processes positive photographs may be pro- 
duced " on porcelain, china, ivory, bone, mother-o'-i)earl, white 
" enamel, white or opal glass, and other surfaces, which, by 
" reason of the inequalities of their surfaces, or the rigid nature 
" of the materials, are rendered unfit for receiving photographic 
^^ images from negative photographs in the ordinary way." 
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Stereoscopic slides on white or opal glass can be produced by 
dther of the above-mentioned processes, 
[Printed, 8d.] 

A.D. 1867, July 7.— N« 1883. 

B^RARD, Peter Hippolytb Gubtavb. — " Improvements in 
'' manufacturing azotic cotton or pyroxile for photographic and 
** other purposes." 

The cotton used for this process " is that obtained Arom the 
** shearing of swan skins (tontisse de molleton)." Two glass 
bottles are taken; a certain proportion of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and " powdered azotate of potash " is placed in one 
bottle, the bottle closed at once with its stopper^ and shaken ; the 
liquid is then poured into the other bottle containing the shearings 
of cotton, and the bottle closed directly. " The mixture forms a 
*^ thick paste, which is shaken several times/' and the operation 
is completed in from six to ten minutes. The product is then 
washed by pouring filtered water into the bottle, pouring the 
whole into a large glazed earthen vessel containing filtered water, 
draining o£P the superinciunbent liquid by means of a stopcock, 
and pouring in fresh water and so on until the liquid no longer 
acts on litmus paper. The cotton is then dried " by means of an 
'* apparatus rotating quickly (une essorense); " ** the drying is 
" then completed in a chamber heated by steam pipes." 

''In order to obtain a greater solubility, ensure its preservation, 
-** and avoid the causes of spontaneous alteration and the danger 
" attending removals, the azotic cotton is dissolved either in ether 
" or in the usual mixture of ether and alcohol ; it is then left to 
" settle, and the solution being drawn off is evaporated by means 
" of a still so as to collect the ether which distils over." 

The collodion thus obtained ''is dry, diaphanous, entirely 
" soluble in ether and in alcoholic mixtures, and is ready for use 
" either for surgical or for photographic and other operations." 
[Printed, 8d.] 

A.D. 1867, July 7.— N° 1884. 

fi^RARD, Peter Hippolytb Gustave. — "Improvements id 
" manufacturing and applying concentrated collodion," ap- 
plicable to the collodion used for photog;t«^\iiQ \iN)x^Q^^« 
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*' Concentrated collodion " is economically prepared, " either by 
*' dissolving the azotic cotton in a warm state, or by concentrating 
" the solution, in which case sixty per cent, at least of the ether 
*' used can be recovered. The modus operandi consists in dis- 
*' solving the azotic cotton with the assistance of heat in a 
" common distilling apparatus, composed either of a metallic, glass, 
** or earthen vessel, heated by means of a water bath, and pro- 
** vided with a worm as usual, which worm is cooled by cold 
*' water." ITie distillation is continued "until the collodion is 
** concentrated to the required degree for the preparation to 
" which it is intended to be applied." The quantity of ether dis- 
tilled and condensed, as shown in a graduated vessel, is an in- 
dication of the amount of concentration. 

The collodion, thus manufactured, can be made to yield sheets 
as thin as the thinnest paper, as well as plates as thick as stout 
leather. In this process, instead of the cotton remaining several 
days in cold ether, to effect its solution, the solution of the cotton 
is almost instantaneous. 

To prepare a coloured collodion, the colouring material (ground 
with castor oil) is added to the distilling vessel, and the distillation 
carried on as far as necessary. 
[Printed, 8<Z.] 

A.D. 1857, July 28.— N° 2058. 

BAXTER, Edward William. — " An improved mode of pre- 
'' paring glass labels, advertizing tablets, and ornamental devices 
" upon glass," in which photographic processes are used. 

To copy the device in gold or silver. — ^That part of the surfbce 
of the glass which is to receive the device is coated with weak 
isinglass size, and overlaid with gold or silver leaf. The metal 
leaf is then backed with a varnish composed of "asphaltmn" 
dissolved in turpentine, which will become insoluble when exposed 
to the action of light. A negative design, made upon a trans- 
parent medium, either by the aid of photography or by painting 
or printing, is then applied to the sensitive surface and exposed to 
the action of light, thus fixing the parts left uncovered by the 
negative. The negative is then removed, the unfixed portions of 
the varnish dissolved off by means of turpentine, and the super- 
^uous gold or silver wiped away \>y meun^ oi «i ^vox^ ^^Vms^ q£ 
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cotton wool ; ** there will remain on the glass a jierfcct counter- 
'* part of the device contained on the negative plate." 

"When using a ])ignient in place of metal leaf, it is to l)e mixed 
" with resinous vaniinh or gold size, and laid thinly upon the 
" glass surface, oiid when dry it is to be subjected to the above- 
" named treatment.** 

To produce devices in fVosted silver. — A positive design it 
painte<l or printed upon a sheet of transparent pajier. The glass 
it coated with a sensitive varnish aa above descrilied ; the sensitive 
•urfkce is then overlaid with the positive and exposed to light. 
The soluble parts of the varnish are then remove<l ; the exposed 
portion of the glass is acted upon by fluoric acid, and the orna- 
mented surface of the glass is silvered in the usual way. 
[Printod, k/.l 



A.n. 1857. July 30.— N» I'OZH. 

BAUERRICIITER. IIknrv, and (JOlTGirrREU. Guhtavus. 
— {Provisional Protection only,) "'ITie improvements relate to 
" adapting stereoscopic apparatus so as to obtain simplicity of 
" parts, and in com1)ining therewith a box or case, which, whilst 
" it is suitable to hold such stereoscopic apparatus, is at the same 
" time adapted as a receptacle for handkerchiefs, gloves, stereo- 
" scopic slides, or other articles. 

*' The stereoscopic lenses are supported from one end of a plat-« 
" form or frame, the other end of which is provided with a rest 
*' for the pictures, and the apparatus thus formed fits into a box 
** or case in such manner as not to interfere (or only slightly so) 
** with the internal fonn of the box, which is also of fonn to 
" Nceive the stereoscope without interfering with its other uses ; 
" the front or other side of the box or case being cut to admit of 
" the lenses projecting or being seen even when the box is 
*• ch)sed.** 

The 8tereosco])o and box is also formed " so that the one fits 
•* into and for the time when not in use forms or apj)ears to form 
'* part of the other without the lenses appearing externally. For 
" this puqiose the part of the stereoscope carrying the lenses and 
** that forming the support for the picture (either or both of 
" them) fold to form port of the hollow of such box or casa 
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" without otherwise interfering with the internal form of the box 
" or case, and its adaptation as a receptacle for handkerchiefs, 
*' gloves, stereoscopic slides, or other articles." 
[Printed, 8(2.] 

A.D. 1857, September L— N° 2295. 
ELLIOTT, Robinson. — "Improvements in photography, by 
" which ^the lensular defects of the present processes of taking 
" photographic prints are avoided, and impressions are obtained 
" of any size." " The lensular defects alluded to are the different 
" ways in which the camera represents certain colours; blue, for 
" instance, however powerful or deep, is represented as white, and 
" red as black." 

To attain the above-mentioned objects the following method 
of copying a picture is pursued: — ^The surfeice of a piece of 
good glass is brushed over with gum water, and the glass is fixed 
in a frame. The picture is placed underneath the glass, and its 
outline traced on the coated surface of the glass by means of 
" a fine colored point of chalk." The picture is then removed, 
a black cloth placed in lieu thereof, and the outline on the glass 
is painted in the requisite gradations of light and shade by 
means of white lead, the dark background forming the shades, 
and the white lead the lights of the picture or painting. The 
painting has a piece of sensitive paper placed on the impainted 
side, and the whole is submitted to the action of light in the 
ordinary photographic printing frame. The photographic copy 
thus obtained is fixed in the ordinary manner. 

If the copy is required of a different size to the original, the 
glass painting is taken from an outline on paper of the desired 
size. The picture may be an original one on the glass itself. 

In taking impressions from lace, &c., it may be fixed on to the 
glass by means of gelatine ; the sensitive paper is placed next the 
lace or other fabric. 
[Printed, 4d.] 

A.D. 1857, September 4.— N« 2312. 

GODET, Prosper Bernard. — {Provisional Protection only.) 
The title of this invention is, " Improvements in stereoscopes." 

The inventor states : — " Hitherto the stereoscope and the pic- 
" tnrea to be inserted therein for view formed separate parts. My 
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^' invention conaisti in collecting the pictures in the manner ai 
** the folios of an album or keepsake, the cover of which latter 
** maj be folded up so as to form a box open at both ends. In 
** one part of this cover are fixed the lenses, so that each picture 
" may be placed at its turn in the visual axis of the lenses, in order 
** to be seen in the proper stereoscopic view." 
[Printed, Sd.] 

A.D. 1867, September 4.— N° 2315. 

FERRIER, Jacques Albxandbr. — {Protnti<mal Protection 
cnlff.) This invention relates : — 

1st. " To a new means of reproducing transparent photographic 
** representations or pictures on other substances than glass." 

2nd. ** To the application of such pictures or representations to 
" stereoscopes." 

The substances alluded to in the 1st portion of the invention are 
" gelatine, gutta percha dissolved in chloroform, in benzine or its 
" solvents, pharmaceutical collodion and india-rubber dissolved, 
" siccative oils, mucilagenous substances, starch, or other amy« 
*' laceous substances, such as arrow root, tapioca, &o., soluble or 
" fusible resins, galipot, pounce, white or yellow wax, either in 
** solution or in fusion." 

The process is as follows : — "A light coating of neuter collo- 
" dion" is spread over "a smooth and transparent surface," 
allowed to dry, and coated with albumen: llie surface is sensi- 
tized by means of " aceto-nitrate of silver," washed, dried, and 
applied on to a glass negative. Exposure to light then takes 
place, the picture is developed by means of gallic acid and the 
nitrate of silver, fixed with hyposulphite of soda, and coloured. 
A solution of gelatine is then poured over the picture, allowed to 
dry, and the whole detached from the smooth surface on which it 
has been placed, llie picture is thus protected on one side by a 
ooat of collodion, and on the other by a coat of gelatine, which 
may be coloured. Any of the above-mentioned materials, either 
•ingly or in combination, may be employed instead of gelatine. 

A stereoscopic picture may be made by detaching from glass a 
picture on photographic collodion by means of gelatbe or gutta 
percha. 

CPrinted.8d.] 
No, 20. ^ 
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A.D. 1857, September 7.— N» 2332. 

LEWIS, William, and LEWIS, William Henry.— The title 
of this inyention is, " Improvementa in plateholders or iriunefl for 
*' photographic cameras.'' 

These improvements "relate to the frames that lecave the glass 
" or other plate on which photographic and similar pictures are 
*' taken in cameras," and consist : — 

1st. In a glass receptacle inserted in the bottom of the frame, 
so as to retain " any chemicals that may drip from the plate.'* 
This receptacle is in the form of a horizontal bottle, with a neck 
and cork or stopper at one end, " and a dishing or concave upper 
^( surface, catching drippings, and passing the same into the 
^' receptacle through the mouth or opening ;" small projections 
may be provided on this receptacle, against which the sHde shuts 
down. 

2nd. In forming the comers or supports, that hold the photo- 
graphic plate, of solid glass ; these fit into the frame by means of 
tibs that project into corresponding grooves formed on the inside 
of the frame ; they are fixed by means of putty. 

3rd. In a " cut off," made of a bar of black glass. This ar- 
rangement prevents the entry of the light into the frame during 
the withdrawal of the shde. When the slide is withdrawn, the 
" cut off" is forced by a spring into a slight groove, "so as 
^ perfectly to exclude the light." 
[Printed, 6d.] 

A.D. 1857, September 16.--N« 2396. 

GODET, Prosper Bernard. — (Provisional Protection onfy.) 
The title of this invention is, " A new mode of illustrating litenyy 
** productions." 

The inventor states : — " The invention consists in illustratuig 
" literary productions by means of photographic stereoscopic pic- 
" tures taken from groups or scenes formed by living figures or 
*' laymen, dressed arranged and combined with the required ao- 
" cessories according to the narratives described in the book or 
** other literary production to be illustrated, and from which nar- 
*' ratives or sceneries the said photographic stereoscopic pictures 
" may thus offer a perfect natural illustration, corresponding wiih. 
" the ideas of the author of the book or other literary production ; 
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" thiift for inftanee, I intend to gire illustrations of the most 
'* oootpicttooi seenet of living or bygone authors, such as Shaks- 
** pean^ Diekina, Lamartine, historical or other works, and even 
'* of saered books, fuch as the Holj Bible, prayer books, or any 
" other suitable litcrarj productions in general." 
[PrintdUSA] 

A.D. 1867, September 22.— N» 2469. 

NEWTON, Alprbd Vincknt (a communication from David A. 
Woodward). — " Improvements in obtaining photographic pictures." 

These improvements consist in " adapting to the photographing 
^ eamera a lens and reflector in rear of the object glass, in such 
" manner that the instrument may be mode to answer the twofold 
^ purpose of a camera obscura and a camera lucida." 

By means of this i^iparatus a negative is taken in the usual 
w«j. For this purpose the ordinary photographic lenses have a 
rack and pinion movement for focussing the object on to the place 
altenrards occupied by the sensitive plate. The negative thus 
produced is then fixed in an open " sheath " or frame, " and placed 
^ m the instrument in the same position as before so that the light 
*' may pass through it." The reflector is made to pass through 
an aperture in the shutter of a darkened room, and by means of 
thin reflector and a lens at the back of the camera " the sun's rays 
*' are reflected with great power through the negative, which is 
*' focussed on the sensitized paper or canvas ;" .the open frame 
containing the negative is mounted in a box which slides by means 
of rack and pinion movement, the front lenses have a similar 
XModa of ac^ttatment, and by these motions combined the image is 
foeuaaed of the required size. 

*' To reflect a positive picture for tracing, &c.," a positive picture 
is placed in the open " sheath " or frame, and its image is thrown 
•n to the canvaiy in a similar way to that used in throwing the 
image of the negative picture on to the sensitive surface, as de- 
aeribed above** 
[Piriiitod,6<l.] 

AJ>. 1867, September 2ft.— N« 2494. 

QUIN, Richard. — {Provisional Protection only.) "Improve- 
^ nwnta m the construction of cases suitable for containing pho- 
^ tographio and other pictures." 

H 2 
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These cases satisfy the three followmg lequirements : — ^The pic- 
ture may be enclosed for protection ; the picture may, when placed 
on a table, be supported by the case in an inclined position ; the 
picture may be hung so as to exhibit the picture in an ordinary 
picture frame. The picture is mounted in an inner frame, which is 
backed with leather and serves as the back of the complete case ; 
an exterior frame, capable of turning on pins attached to the 
inner frame, has a lid of the ordinary description hinged to it. 

By turning the picture half round on its axes within the exterior 
frame, and using the lid as a strut, the picture may be placed on 
ft table at the desired inclination. 

To hang the picture, the inner frame is turned half round and 
the lid is closed down on the outer frame. 

Another way of constructing cases consists of moimting the 
picture in a frame enclosed at the back and placing this within a 
similar frame. '' There is a strut or foot hinged to the outer case 
'' to support it in an inclined position." 

If the lid of the case be hinged by a double hinge to the centre 
of the top of the case, it will serve either to enclose the picture or 
to form a strut. To hang the picture the lid is turned over against 
the back of the case. 

If the picture is mounted in a frame hinged to the front of the 
ordinary case, a spring may throw* it up into an inclined position 
on the opening of the case, 

CPrinted, 8(1.1 

A.D. 1867, October 5.--N« 2551. 

BECKERS, Louis (a communication). — {Provisional Protection 
onZy.) The title of this invention is, " Improvements in appara- 
*' tuses for exhibiting daguerreotype, photographic, and other 
" stereoscopic views and pictures." 

The inventor states : — " My improvements consist in arranging 
" inside a box, case, or chamber an endless belt or apron having a 
" series of frames or slides to receive views and pictures attached 
'* to it, in such manner as to stand perpendicular to its face ; by 
" moving the belt through a handle outside the box, the pictures 
'* are presented successively in a vertical or other suitable position, 
** opposite to magnifying glasses or other transparent media» or 
*' to suitable openings. By arranging the pictures at right anglet 
" to the foce of the endless belt or chain, a larger number of pio- 
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" tares may be contained and exhibited in a box or case of a given 
" size than by the arrangement of the same parallel with the face 
" of the bel^ as is usoal in moving panoramas. I secure the 
" pictures in the slides by means of elastic bands and notches 
" formed in the ends of the grooved portions of the slides." -ir* -} 
[Printed. Sd.] 

A.D. 1857, October 6.-~N« 2560. 

BROOMAN, Richard Archibald (a communication from M, 
GareUa). — " Improvements in apparatuses for taking photographic 
« pictures." 

''This invention consists in a method of taking photographic 
'* views or pictures subtending any angle up to 360° on a plane 
« surface." 

"To effect this, the object glass, together wich the whole appa- 
** ratus, is made to turn on an axis, so as to present the glass, 
** paper, plate, or other sensitive siurfeu^, as the case may be, to 
** the object to be taken. The vertical slide or sash slides bori- 
<' zontally into the dark chamber through the side of the camera, 
'* and the object glass, instead of being opposite to the centre of 
^* the dark chamber, is fitted at the side of the same. The camera 
" is fixed to a board which rests on a bed, and this bed is caused 
" to turn, and with it the rest of the apparatus, by means of 
" suitable gearing at the will of the operator. The moveable sash 
" which receives the sensitive surface is composed of two distinct 
" parts, and is provided with a grooved shutter hinged at one end, 
** so that the shutter can be raised when the sash is fixed in the 
" frame, and returned when the sensitive surface has received the 
" image. The whole is caused to move along the bed by means 
" of grooves and rollers suitably arranged. In the dark chamber, 
*' between the sash frame and the object glass, there is a partition 
" extending the whole length of the dark chamber, provided with 
*' an opening, Which is covered by a diaphragm or card. 

"A guide curve is used for the purpose of imparting to the sen- 
'* sitized glass, paper, or plate such a motion that every point of 
** the picture shall remain on the same point of the sensitized sur- 
" &ce as near as may be during the exposure of the surface ; this 
" guide curve is formed of hard wood or other suitable material 
" to ensure accuracy. In some cases a mirror or prism is used 
" before the object glass ;" positive pictures are thus produced. 
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When negative proofs are required, and when the object glass 
alone is used, the axis of rotation is placed under the object ghuM ; 
when positive pictures are required and a mirror is therefore used, 
the axis is placed at a distance behind the plate equal to the focal 
distance. The relative motion of the plate, in the former ea«e, is 
therefore in the same direction as that of the rotation <A the instru- 
ment, but in the latter case is in the opposite direction. 

The Drawings show an apparatus for '* obtaining pictures sub- 
" tending an angle of 100®." The modification of the apparatus 
necessary to produce positive pictures hj the aid of a mirror is 
also shown. 

As the panoramic views produced upon a plane surface are all 
distorted, the following apparatus is devised in order to view them 
free from distortion or deformity : — ^The picture is placed in a case 
so as "to assume a position resembling that in which it was 
*'• taken.** ITie case is semi-cylindrical, and "formed with two 
" horizontal semicircular ends connected by a curved vertical side, 
'' its radius being equal to the focal distance of the object glass 
" with which the picture to be examined was produced/' The 
picture is viewed by means of a moveable lens fitted to a vertical 
pivot in the axis of the semi-cylindrical case. The images are 
thus seen "as they appeared when transferred to the sensitized 
" surface, and with a certain increase of size and a relation be- 
" tween their parts somewhat analagous to the illusion produced 
" by the stereoscope.*' 

[Printed, l«.4rf.] 

A.D. 1857, October 8.— N^ 25/4. 

QRUBB, Thomas. — •' An improved photographic lens." 

This lens may be either used alone and as a " view lens," or in 
combination with other lenses of similar or ordinary construc- 
t^n. The distinctive characteristics of the construbtioa q£ tiiis 
lens are : — " That the two kinds of glass of which it is fcnmed 
". occupy inverted places in the compound, and that the intesnal 
" or separating curve is also inverted," and much deeper m, the 
im^^ved lens than in the ordinary or existing photogiapliic 
lenses. 
To construct the improved photographic lens : — 
Firstly, a crown lens of suitable focus is first formed ; this kms 
is " jof a f(»rm approximating to that known a« planoconvex; cse 
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*^ torftMse it gfenertllj, bj preference, made slightly concave, and 
^ the lente i» in such case a * menieout/ " 

Secondly, a flint lens is formed ; one side or surftuM of this 
lens is concave and of the same radius of curvature as the deeper 
side of the crown lens ; the other side of this lens is formed " of 
" that curvature which will cause the lens to form with the crown 
" lens previouslj described a nearly achromatized compound, or 
* more strictly speaking a compound corrected for actinic dis- 
" persion, and which second surface of the ilint lens will neces- 
** Murily be a convex surface." 

Lastly, the two lenses are placed together *' with or without a 
** cement or fluid inter|>osed, so that the surfaces of similar radii 
*^ ahall be a4iacent/' llie *' crown lens is next the object." 
[Printed, 5(1.] 

A.I). 1857, November 3.— N» 27J>2. 

SWEET, Hrnrv Kinsman (a communication), —{Provisional 
Protection only,) \ " Improvements in photographic portraits and 
" pictures." 

This invention '* consists in taking such portraits or pictures on 
" concave or convex ])lates of glass or other material in place of 
*' taking them on flat plates as heretofore, by which means eflbcts 
" in some respects su|>erior to those hitherto olitained may be 
*• pioduced." 
rPrintod,Sd.] 

A.l). IHf)?, November 9.-N« L'827. 

HARDIK, Waltkr. — (Proviaional Protection only,} ** An ini- 
** proved stereoscope." 

" llie optical ])art of the instrument consists of two plane 
*' mirrors," " placed nide by side, with their reflecting Aurfaccn at 
" right angles to a vertical plane midway between tliem, but in- 
'* dined to each other at an angle." '* The pictures are viewed 
" by reflection from these mirrors, the eyes being placed so that 
'' the line Joining them is ])erj)endicular to and bisected by the 
'^ above-men tione<i vertical plane." 

" ITie pictiirem mimt be placed one above the other, head to 
'' foot, inverted with respect to the observer, and with a lateral 
'' separation of the corresponding vanishing ]>oints amounting to 
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^* about two inches and a half (the distance between the eyes) ; 
^' those points in the picture for the right eye being to the right 
" of the corresponding points in the other picture." Both pic- 
tures are not in the same plane, but are incUned to each other; 
the angle of inclination depends upon their distance from the 
mirrors and the angle of the mirrors. 

^' There is no necessary limit to the breadth of the pictures ; 
'^ panoramic views and pictures* broader than the field of view 
" may be exhibited by being drawn across the field of view." If 
necessary, prisms and lenses may be used with this stereoscope in 
conjunction with the above-mentioned mirrors. 

A stereoscope is shown in the Drawings to exhibit pictures up to 
ten inches in height. Hinges enable the instrument to be com- 
pactly folded up. 

*^ When not in use the pictures may be folded together fece to 
" face ; " they may be bound together as the leaves of a book, 
aiid exhibited in succession by turning over the leaves without 
removing them from the stereoscope." 
[Printed, 9d.] 

A.D. 1867, November 19.— N« 2903. 

GILL, Seth, and NEWTON, Henry.— (Proi?i«onai Protection 
only.) " Improvements in obtaining stereoscopic pictures." 

" This invention consists in obtaining the double image to 
" form the stereoscopic picture by a double reflector, and then 
" taking the pictures by a camera from the reflectors, which may 
*' consist of two silvered plates placed at a convenient angle 
** to each other.' 
[Printed, 8d.] 

A.D. 1857, November 24.— N° 2940. 

SANDS, Charles. — " Improvements in stereoscopes." 

This invention relates " to the actuating, adjusting, and sus- 
*' taining of the flap or door of stereoscopes, by which the light 
" is admitted to the picture, such door having a reflector on the 
" inside which reflects and concentrates the light upon the pic- 
" ture." 

The door is placed upon a stiff hinge, " so that it will remain in 
" any position in which it is placed," and " the joint pin or rod 
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" (which it affixed to the door) " is extended beyond the sides of 
the initrument and has thumb knobs appliec) at either end. " By 
*' taking hold of the thumb knob the position of the door and 
" reflector can be readily acQusted and regulated while viewing the 
*' picture, and it will remain of itself in the position adjusted. 

'' Instead of .extending the joint pin to carry the thumb knobs, 
** a separate rod or axis may be applied for the purpose just above 
" the joint, and a short arm extended therefrom with which the 
'* door and reflector is connected. This additional rod with 
** thumb knobs is fitted in its bearings to rotate therein with 
<^ suflOioient friction to sustain the door and reflector as explained, 
" or the door may move with sufficient friction on its hinges for 
" the purpose required." 
CPrtnted,»d.] 

A.D. 1867, December 8.— N^ liO'M. 

PERSHOUSE, Hesky, -iProviaional Protection only.) The 
title of the invention is, " An improvement or improvements in 
" itereoscopes." 

The inventor states : — " In stereoscopes as ordinarily con- 
" ttructed the lenses are removed for cleaning their inner surfaces 
" by either pulling the end of the instrument from out the body, 
'' or by lifting up the said end upon the hinge, by which it is 
" jointed to the body. My invention consists in making the end 
" of the instrument in which the lenses are inserted engage with 
" the body of the instrument by a lateral sliding motion, the said 
" end being drawn from off the body by a motion similar to that 
'* of the sliding lid of a colour box. I prefer to insert a spring 
*' in one of the grooves in which the lid slides for the purpose of 
'' producing such an amount of friction as will prevent the end 
" ftfom sliding out by its own weight." 

[Printed, 8d.3 

A.D. 1867, December 12.— N** 3066. 
COWPER, Charles (a communication from Testud de Beaure' 
pard).— This invention consists in "producing photographic 
" proofs or pictures by means of carbon or other colouring 
" matter," applied by superposition to a coating sensitive to the 
iotion of light. 
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Paper is immersed in or floated on a warm solution of " bicliro- 
" mate of potash or ammonia^'' mixed with gelatine; it ^'is 
^' then dried, and its surface cov^ed with the pigment." The 
pigment may be rubbed over the dry surface with a pad of leaj^ier 
or other suitable material ; or it may be " ground up v&j fine 
" with nut (h1 or other oil, and rubbed over the surface, which is 
^' subsequently immersed in a bath <^ ether to which a little cd- 
" lodion may be added ; or the paper may be immersed in a bath 
" of indian ink or other pigment ground up very fine with 
" water and mixed with gelatine and a little gum or dextrine, and 
*' used hot ; or rollers or presses or other apparatus may be em- 
** ployed to apply the pigment or assist the operation." 

The paper, having been prepared in the dark, is exposed to the 
action of light and washed in hot water. This " dissolves the 
" gelatine which has not been acted upon by the light, but does 
*' not dissolve that which has been rendered insoluble by the 
" action of the light, and which insoluble gelatine retains the 
" pigment and thus produces the image." 

Glass or other substances may be substituted for paper. 

By employing carbon, pigments, or finely divided gold or silver 
^^ photographs or pictures of the greatest permanence and dura- 
""' bility may be obtained." 
[PrmtecU4d.2 

A.1). 1857, December 17.--N* 3101. 

HIGHTON, Edward. — " Improvements in electric telegraphs*" 
1st. The substitution of an electro-magnet for a permanent 
magnet in " the gold leaf telegraph." 

2nd. *' Recording signs or indications made by telegraphic 
*' instruments by means of photography." A strip of paper, 
rendered as sensitive as possible to the action of light, is moved 
" uniformly forward by suitable apparatus, as is well understood, 
" & in front of this travelling strip of sensitive paper a mag- 
*' netic needle or bar is mounted, and this is caused by a suitable 
" arrangement of coils to move in one or other direction, when a 
*' current is passing in the line wire. In the magnetic needle or 
^' bar a hole is formed, and by suitable optical apparatus light is 
'^ concentrated at and around this hole, and a portion of it passes 
'' through on to the paper, and marks it, so that the position of 
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" the needle is constantly registered on the paper. In place of 
" perforating the needle or bar itself, it may, if preferred, be 

* caused to actuate a perforated screen." 

3W. •* A mefSiod of protecting telegraphic wires when buried 

* in tbc ground." 

40i. ** A peculiar fbrm of code table." 
CFrinted^&f.] 

A.D. 1857, December 23.— X* 3148. 

XUNN^ William. — "Improvements in stereoscopic apparatus." 

The improvements relate : — 

Ist. " To the application of glass or other reflectors to stereo- 
" scopes, in such manner that more than one })erson may be 
" capable of looking through suitable glasses or eye-pieces at the 
" same picture or the reflection of it at the same time." " The 
" reflecting surface employed is placed in such position that, 
** wlulst the direct view of the picture is obtained as heretofore 
" through one pair of glasses, the reflection thereof may be seen 
** at the same time through other glasses." In the Drawings, one 
instrument is shown with a reflector, complete in itself, and 
another consisting of duplicate apparatus, each of which is capable 
of being used as an ordinary stereoscope ; prismatic glasses are 
also shown near the eye pieces, '' to counteract the reversing effect 
" produced by the reflector." 

2nd. " To the application of glass or othef reflectors to the 
*' sides of stereoscopes, in such manner as to facilitate the intro- 
** duction of reflected light on to the picture or pictures side- 
*' ways." The Drawings show reflectors on hinges, capable of 
folding down to the side of the stereoscope. 

3rd. To the table or other support to receive the above-men- 
tioned stereoscope. The stereoscope is mounted in a stem 
sliding freely in a hollow pillar, and provided with a spring stop. 
The pillar, stem, and stereoscope, when out of use, may be lowered 
within the central table leg and enclosed by a flap, so that the 
table may be used for other purposes. 

41^. To ^ the application of india rubber or other elastic means 
" 18 connections between the eye-pieces and the bodies of stereo- 
*' scopes, so as to admit of elasticity, and thereby prevent injury 
" to liie eyes whilst viewing objects." 
[Printed, W.] 
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A.D. 1857, December 24.— N« 3164. 
BURLEIGH, Benjamin, and DANCHELL, Frederick Lud- 
wiG. — ^This invention has for its object the fonnaiion of " recep- 
" tacles and other articles for photographists " from carbonaceous 
matters soHdified by percussive force, "and afterwards submitted 
" to the action of heat in closed vessels/' 

The carbonaceous substances, in a pulverized form, are mixed 
with ''either moist, bitiuninous, resinous, gummy, oleaginous, 
'' saccharine or glutinous matters," and forced '' into moulds, 
^^ suitable for the objects to be constructed, by stamping or beating 
" with suitable tools by means of machine or other power to the 
" required degree of consistency or solidity, after which tl^e 
^' objects are baked or burned in closed vessels." 

" To render crucibles and other objects made of solidified 
" carbon proof against the action of oxygen when exposed to 
^* fire, the said articles " are *' coated outside Vith siUcious glaze 
" or other substance not liable to be acted upon by oxygen or 
" atmospheric air." 

'' To render vessels and other objects impermeable to fluids and 
^* gases," they are glazed or coated "either on the outside or 
" inside, or on both sides when required, with a varnish or lacquer 
^^ insoluble in the particular fluid or gas intended to be contained 
** in the vessel." 

Many other anplications of this invention are set forth. 
[Printed, 4d,2 
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A.D. 1858, January 21 .--N« 115, 

HERMAGIS, Hyacinths. — {Provisional Protection ohfy.) 
" Improvements in stereoscopes." 

This invention "relates to improvements in the optical parts of 
*' stereoscopes, which improvements produce four important 
" results, — 

'' 1st, perfect rectitude of the lines of photographic pictures. 

" 2ndly, more zones or fringes of prismatic colours. 
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^ 3My, gnater increase of the else of the pictures than can 
" he obtained with the prismatic lenticular sjrstem heretofore 
'* emplojed, 

" 4tfal7, less fktigue to the eyes as regards their position in 
'* the axes of parallel spherical lenses. 

** These improvements consist in adapting to the stereoscope* 
** without the aid of any prism, spherics^ lenses, either simple or 
" achromatic, having parallel spherical surf^es compelling the 
" eyes to be placed at a reasonable distance Arom the optical lenses, 
" perpendicular to the axes of the said lenses, which allows of 
** the view being more easily taken in by reason of its position 
" towards the converging point of the luminous zones proper to 
"produce the effect of relief in pictures placed in the stereo* 
" scope." 

[Printed, 8J.] 

A.D. 1868, February 8.— N« 228. 
MATHIEU, Francois. — " Improvements in stereoscopes." 

" The lenses are fixed in a short box with an opening or open- 
*' ings at the back. A piece of wood or other suitable material 
*' is hinged to the back, and another piece of wood is hinged to 
" the first piece and carries the picture holder. These pieces fold 
** up on the box, and are secured by a catch when the instrument 
*' is not in use. The picture holder is either permanently fixed, 
'^ or jointed, or otherwise attached to its base, with or without 
'' means of adjustment in either direction, and ft lies in a suitable 
** space or recess when the instrument is shut up. The picture 
^' holder may be a simple upright piece or pieces, with a spring or 
" springs to secure the picture, or grooved upright pieces or other 
*' similar, means may be employed to support the picture at the 
'' proper distance firom the lenses, which may be of any of the 
" known forms. A large amount of light can thus be allowed to 
'' fiaU on the picture, and the instrument is very portable." 

" The materials of which the apparatus is constructed may be 
♦• varied." 
[Printed, 6(2.] 

A.D. 1868, February Q.—N* 329. 
THOMSON, William.— The title of this invention' is, "Im- 
" provements in testing and working electric telegraphs; 
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some of the improveraents relate to the tpphcation oi photo* 
gmphj to the above-named purposes. 

The description of the invention is divided into the foikiiiing 
parts: — 

1st. Testing the insulotaoa of a tdegraphie oondnctor hj 
sneaas of oertain eleotroHstatic instnimraitB. 

2ad. Testing "the insulation of a telegraphic wire hy com- 
** paring its resistance to the flow of electoidty from a constant 
^ source with the resistance of a staadard wire to the fLom of 
^^ electricitj from the same, or another constant source.** 

3rd. Testing '' a submarine telegraph wire during the operation 
** of laying it by measuring from time to time the strength of 
*** currents produced in it by the electro-motive force of a constant 
'* battery or batteries.'' Certain galvanometers adapted for use 
at sea are employed for this purpose. 

4th. The use of "a double bifilar suspension" for the "indi- 
*' cator " of electric telegraph instruments. 

5th. The use of a conduciing suspension wire for the above- 
named indicators ; also the use of a conductor connected with 
the said indicator and dipping into a conducting liqmd^ in order 
to maintain electric communication. 

6th. The use of ''electro-motive forces, of several difiBevent 
** positive and negative strengths, to give different signals in 
*' telegraphing." Certain arrangements of electro-dynamic coils 
and magnets are used to determine the direction and amount of 
the electro-motive forces. 

7th. A " galvanometric relay or receiving instrument." 
8th. The use of the electrometos, described in the 1st pact of 
the invention as receiving instruments for telegraphic signals 
made by electricity other than frictionaL 

9th. The use of the thermal or thermo-electric effects of rays 
reflected from the indicator of a receiving instarument for the 
purpose of recording its indications. 

10th. The use of photography " for recording electric signals as 
** indicated, by motions of an indicator or indicators, either by 
" light reflected from a mirror attached to the indicator, or trans- 
" mitted by an aperture or transparent part in the indicator, or by 
" influences of a shadow or image of the indicator, or of the 
" shadow or image of any part of it" "A band or jrieoe of 
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" photogmphic paper or other subetance iensitire to photognphio 
" action" is, " by any ordinary mechanism,'* caused ** to trare! 
*' at a ffteady rate across the line of motion of the indicating 
" beam whose movements are recorded by the marks made on 
" the paper or other sensithre substance." 

llth« A method of ''transmitting UHegnph messages between 
** one or m(»e eonduetors and a different number of conducters.'' 
Also a method ''by whieh two or more messages can be sent at 
" the same time from the same station along one telegraph wire." 

12th. The use of electric sparks in connection with photographic 
wtion for receiving or recording telegraphic signals. "Electric 
" sparks excited by a Rahmkorff coil or any other convenient instru- 
" ment," are passed " between any part ot the indicator and a sheet 
^ of matter fixed or carried along by a regular motion near it ;" 
tiieae sparks record the motions of the indicator by photographic 
action, by impressions, by chemical changes, or by perforations. 
" In using electric sparks to record the indications of a moveable 
^ body in a galvanometer or galvanometric relay employed for 
** telegraph purposes," a regular succession of sparks is employed ; 
tiiese sparks follow one another at very short intervals of tin&e, and 
«ach make a mark " on the p2^)er or other sheet receiving the 
*' impression or perforation." In using this part of the invention 
it is preferred " to cause a strip of paper sensitive to photographic 
** action, or otherwise, to travel with a steady motion across the 
^' path of the end of the indicator o\^er a metal plate, above 
'' which plate the end of a conductor projecting from, or forming 
^' part of the indicator, moves to and fro in consequence of the 
" action of the current transmitting signals. The series of 
^ sparks excited by the Ruhmkoiff coil or other instrument takes 
'' l^ace between the befOTe-mentioned end of a conductor and the 
^ metal plate, and makes a series of marks on the paper either by 
*' {diotogn^hic action or perforation, or both, llie result is an 
^ undulating curve of dots, the character and succession of the 
" undulations of which give the di£Perent signals desired to be 
*• sent." 

Idth. " An apparatus by means of which electric signals may 
" be read off" by observing the amount of motion of an indicator. 
The greater or 1ms amount of motion of the indicator is produced 
by currents of greater or less strength. It is preferred to use a 
light mirror attached to the indicator; a beam of light is thus 
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• 
produced, which beam produces a liuninous spot on a graduated 
screen. 

14th Various apparatus ** for rapidly producing and for main- 
'* taining electric currents of stated strengths in telegraphic wires^ 
** and for discharging currents from such wires." 

15th. Certain " arrangements for throwing the receiving instru- 
« ment at the transmitting end out of circuit during piurt of the 
'^ time during which a signal is being transmitted from that end." 

16th. Means and apparatus for '^ compensating the effects pro* 
" duced on the receiving instrument at the transmitting end hj 
" operations performed at that station." 

17th. A method and apparatus for transmitting signals in oppo- 
site directions at the same time. 

18th. ''The use, for receiving and recording signals, of two or 
'* more instruments at or near the same station, thrown into 
'* operation during regtdated intervals of time." 

19th. A means of checking the motion of any moveable indi- 
cator in a receiving instrument after its indication has been read 
off. This portion of the invention is mentioned in the Provisional 
Specification, but is not proceeded with. 

20th. A method and apparatus for increasing, diminishing, or 
regulating the stability of the indicator of a telegraphic instru- 
ment. 

21st. Certain means of compensating the effect of previous 
signals on the telegraph-wire. This portion of the invention ief 
mentioned in the Provisional Specification, but it is not proceeded 
with, except so far as is comprehended under the 16th part of the 
invention. , 

22nd. A method and apparatus ''for producing at a receiving 
" station, lines, figures, letters, or symbols of given shapes." Two 
mirrors are attached " to the indicators of two galvanometers, at 
" the receiving end of, and receiving currents from one transmit- 
" ting station by two separate telegraph lines ;" a ray of light is 
caused "to be reflected from these two mirrors in succession, 
*• and to be thrown on a screen, so as to give a visible effect, or hy 
" photographic or thermal influence, a recorded effect, by which 
'^ any lines, figures, letters or symbols, drawn or written at the 
'* trsmsmitting station upon an instrument adapted to give dif- 
** ferent degrees of electro-motive force to the two lines, according 
** to the two independent variables thus dealt with may be written^ 
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" drawiij or made visible at the receiving station." " For trans- 
" mitting a line, drawing, or writing of any kind by telegraph/' 
a third telegraphic wire is added, "which is so connected and 
" arranged, that when the tracing point at the transmitting station 
" is lifted from the surface on which the' curve is drawn, the 
** indicating or marking beam of light is cut off at the receiving 
" station." 

[Printed, If.SJ.] 

A.D. 1868, February 2;i— N« 367. 

NEWTON, William Edward (a communication from A. 
Cutting and Lodowick H, Bracfford). — " An improved process for 
" producing photographic pictures or designs on the surface of 
" stone or metals so that impressions may be taken therefrom by 
^ the process of lithographic printing." 

" The surface of the stone after being prepared either by 
'^ polishing or graining," is covered with a solution containing 
water, gum arabic, sugar, and bichromate of potash, exposed to 
the action of light, washed with a solution of soap, thoroughly 
washed with water and dried ; it is then ready to be inked by 
means of a roller. 

The action of this process upon the stone is as follows : — llie 
sugar deprives the guni arabic solution of its power to adhere 
firmly to the surface of the stone until it has been subjected to 
the subsequent processes. The exposure to light, by its action 
upon the bichromate of potash, causes the gum to adhere to the 
itone upon those parts of the picture where lights appear, llie 
application of the solution of soap removes the gum from those 
parts which have been protected firom light, and leaves an inso- 
luble soap in place of the coating removed ; the gum still adheres 
to those parts which have been fixed by the access of light, llie 
gum is entirely removed by the thorough washing with water, 
and the insoluble soap forms " the groundwork from which Ihe 
" picture is printed, as in the ordinary lithographic process," 

[Printed, 4<f.l 

A.D. 1968, February 27.— N» 396. 

CLARK, William (a communication from M, Niepce de St» 

Victor), — (Provisional Protection only,) " Improvements in pre- 

No. 20. I 
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*' paring paper for and in obtaining photographic proofs or 
" impressions." 

The method of preparing the paper " is based on the property 
'' that all bodies have of absorbiDg a greater or leas quantity of 
** Hght." This new photogn^hio process is called *' photography 
** by absorption of light." To produce a positire picture, a 
sheet of paper is kept in the dark for a certain time, immersed 
in a solution of *' azotate of oxide of uranium " (or other salt of 
oxide of uranium), dried, and impressed with the photographic 
image. The picture is then developed by means of a solution of 
** azotate of silver," and fixed by immersion in pure water, 
** which dissolves all that part of a salt of oxyd of uranium 
** which by reason of the dark parts of the negative proof have 
** not received the action of light." 

When it is desired to give a black tint to a photograph of the 
above description, either chloride of gold solution may be applied 
to it after the process just described, or bichloride of mercury 
solution may be applied between the exposure to light and im- 
mersion in nitrate of silver solution. Chloride of gold may be 
used to develope the image instead of nitrate of silver ; in this 
case the proof has a very dark blue tint. 

Negative impressions are produced by placing "a sheet of 
** paper impregnated with salt of uranium " in the* dark. 

This process is adapted for use on glass by means of a gelatinous 
or gummy solution of " azotate of uranium," which is insoluble 
when exposed to light. 

This process is simple and rapid, and gives more stable photon- 
graphs than the ordinary process. 
[Printed, SAJ 

A.D. 1868, March 22.— N« 590. 

BROOMAN, Richard Archibald (a communication), — {Pro' 
visional Protection only.) The title of this invention is, " Improve- 
" ments in apparatuses for exhibiting daguerreotype, photographic, 
" and other stereoscopic views and pictures." 

" These improvements consist in arranging inside a box, case, 
" or chamber an endless belt or apron haVing a series of frames 
*' or slides to receive views and pictures attached to it, in such 
" manner as to stand perpendicular to its face. By moving ibt 
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" belt through a handle outside the box the pictures are pre- 
" sented successively in a vertical or other suitable position oppo- 
" site to magnifjing glasaei, or other transparent media, or to 
" suitable openings. By arranging the pictures at right angles 

* i0 the hfBt of the endless belt or chain, a larger number of 

* p ic tur e s auij be oontained and exhibited in a box or case of a 
^ given atae than by the arrangement of the same paralld with 
'^ tlw &ee of the belt, as is usual in moving panoramas." The 
yi e lsues are secured ^ in the sUdes by means of ehwtic bands and 
** notekes formed in the ends of the grooved portions of the 



[Printed, Sd.] 

A.D. 1868, March 22.— N^ 591. 

MANWARING, Edward John. — " Improvements applicabl 
** to stereoscopic apparatus.*' 

This invention " consists in the application to or combination 
** with the stereoscope, or apparatus for exhibiting stereoscopic, 
^ photographic, or other similar views, of a system of refers, 
** whereby views produced or placed upon flexible material may be 
*' wound, unwound, and rewound upon or from such rollers, so 
'' as to be brought up to and taken away ftrom sight by acting 
*^ upon the said rollers, without the trouble of taking away each 
'' separate view and putting another in its place, as heretofore 
** practised." 

The Drawings show a box or case containing the apparatus to 
be attached to the bottom of a stereoscope. Two rollers, worked 
by a pulley and driving band, receive the band of views ; two other 
lollers keep the views flat for observation. The driving pulley is 
actuated by a knob or handle outside the cas^ and the rollers are 
suffered to turn one way only in consequence of a catch and spring 
on each roller. Each roller can be unshipped by means of "a 
*' screw, which forms the axis of one end of roller, working in a 
'* socket in that end of said roller." 

Transparent views may be exhibited by this apparatus, trans- 
parent textile material .being used. 

CPriflted^Sd.] 

1 2 
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A.D. 1868, March 25.--N» 636. 

CHEVALLIER, Francois Atjoustk. — " Improvements in 
** photographic apparatus." 

The apparatus which is the suhject of this invention enables 
the exact reproduction to be made of the entire horizon surround- 
ing it. For this purpose it is made to revolve slowly upon a 
vertical axis placed under the sensitive plate, whilst the sensitive 
plate has i^ corresponding motion, so as to expose a certain portion 
of its surface to a corresponding point of the horizon. The sensi- 
tive plate is circular, and revolves in a vertical plane by means of 
toothed gearing connected with the vertical axis carrying the 
camera. By means of '* eccentric " or radial shutters and a 
divided arc, a sector of any number of degrees can be photo- 
graphed at once, and then another similar sector until the whole 
horizon is completed, or such portion of it as may be required; 
when, however, the whole horizon has to be taken, it is preferred 
*' to operate with sectors of 2 or 3 degrees, imparting to the 
** apparatus a continuous rotary motion slow enough for the 
** image to be reproduced." Auxiliary fittings contribute to the 
perfect working of the instrument; a divided circle upon the 
vertical axis enables the camera to be moved exactly through a 
given arc ; '' a magnetic or compass table " fixes the geographical 
position of the various parts of the photographs ; and a special 
stereoscope, having a transparent band of silk (tinted to represent 
various atmospheric efPects and mounted on moveable rollers) and 
also having internal mirrors, enables the views to be seen under 
various apparent circumstances. 

The rollers and silk band may be adapted to ordinary stereo- 
scopes. 

The pictures obtained by means of this apparatus may be 
appHed to fiems, as they are circular and radiate towards the 
centre* 

[Printed, lOd.] 

A.D. 1868, Apriil 6.— N» 726. 
SARONY, Oliver. — *' Improvements in producing photographic 
" portraits." 

This invention consists in producing a positive portrait by 
means of two or more negatives. A negative portrait is first 
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taken> "in which every portion of the figure, excepting one, if 
" BAcrifloed in order to obtain an accurate representation of that 
'* one portion;" a second negative is taken, in which another 
portion of the figure is accurately taken, all the rest being sacri« 
flced ; and so on» until accurate portraits of the whole figure are 
taken. The accurate portions are then printed in their proper 
relative positions upon a positive plate, those portions saorificed 
being stopped off by masks ; a positive portrait is thus produced, 
consisting of all the accurate portions of the negatives. To 
prevent the stunted appearance that photographic portraits usually 
have, in the positive picture the head is placed " somewhat further 
** horn the waist than it appears in either of the negatives." 

These improvements "may also be effected by taking up the 
^ different portions of the collodion film from the glass of one or 
'* more negatives and laying them down on a glass or in the 
'* printing frame in the positions above described, and then 
^ printing flrom them without masks." 

When all the portions of the portrait have been thus printed 
in^ " the portion of the figure between them is drawn in by an 
«« lurtist." 
[Printed, Sd.] 



A.D. 1868, April 10.— N^ 780. 

POUNCY, John.— (Prorwiona/ Protection only.) The title of 
this invention is, " Improvements in the production of photogr&« 
« phic pictures." 

The inventor states : — " According to my invention I prepare 
** the paper or other surface for having the picture produced on 
** it, by applying over its whole 8urftu;e the coloring matter which 
*' is to form the picture, and together with this coloring matter 
'* is applied a substance which is acted on by the light. The 
'* following is the manner in which I proceed when printing posi- 
" tive pictures on paper from negative pictures : — I coat the paper 
" or surface which is to receive the picture with a composition of 
** vegetable carbon, gum arabic, and bichromate of potash, and 
'* on to this prepared surface I place the negative picture, and 
*' expose it to the light in the usual way, afterwards the surface 
" is washed with water, which dissolves the composition at the 
'* parts on which the light has not acted, but fkils to affect those 
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" parts of the sur^e on whidi the light has acted ; consequently, 
** on those parts of the surfftce the coloring matter remains in the 
^ state in which it was applied, having experienced no chemical 
** diange. Sometimes fw the vegetable caihon I substitate 
** hitmnea, or other coloring matter may be employed. By this 
^ process pictures are obtained whidi are &ot liable to ta/de like 
•* ordinary photographs." 
CPrinted,8d.] 

A.D. 1858, April 13.— N« 794. 

DEAN, George Alfred Henry. — {Providomil Protection 
only.) " An improvement in stereoscope's slides," " whereby the 
*' figures on the slide may have movement and motion imparted 
" to them. This is managed by first taking your stereoscopic 
'^ background, and then taking your figures or groupings. The 
'' figures required to move are cut out and afi&xed in their position 
*' .on the slide by a shaft running at the back of slide with shafts 
" or arms passing through passages cut through the cardboaid 
" of slide, to which arms or shafts the figures required to move 
" are affixed by either wire, thread, gum, paste, or any other 
" adhesive or sticking substance ; a mechanical motion is thus 
" obtained and given to the figures or groups of figures by the 
" shaft being pulled at will up or down, backwards or forwards." 
[Printed. SdJ 

A.D. 1858, April 20.— N° 860. 

DEROGY, Eugene. — '' Improvements in instnmientB and ap- 
*' paratus applicable to photogrt^ic purposes." 

This invention consists of a new system and eombinaticm of 
lenses and diaphragms in the usual lens holders or mountings of 
photographic cameras. 

By means of certain adjustments, airanganenta, and re* 
arrangements of the lenses and diaphragms the same results B^ 
obtained " which now require the powers and use of at least 3 
** separate instruments or sets of apparatus." Also vepresenta- 
tions may be taken *' on a larger or smaller scale hy kngtheoing 
** or shortening the focus;" they may also be taken instan- 
taneously. 

Hie peculiarities of the instrument may be set fortii as follows :^— 
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Tbe tube forming tlie body of the instrument is made so that the 
UBiMil cell and dii^hragm holder is removeable therefirom so as to 
be placed at either end of the said tube ; certain lenses and dia- 
phragms are thus placed in the centre of the tube from either end 
of the said tube. The cap covers the exterior end of the tube 
^en the ' above-mentioned cell and diaphragm holder with the 
sun shade is placed in the end of the tube that is inserted in the 
camera. To fix the cell and diaphragm holder, as well as a lens 
cell used for portraits, a bayonet joint is used. Two extra lens 
cells may be placed in the usual cell and diaphragm holder ; one 
when the representations are required smaller, the other when 
thej are required larger than the above-mentioned combinations 
can give. The combination of ten foci in one apparatus. 
CPriiited,7d.3 

A.D. 1858, April 21.— N° 875. 

TALBOT, William Henry Fox. — " Improvements in the art 
" of engraving," in which photographic processes are used. 

In the first place a mixture of gelatine with bichromate of 
potash is poured upon a metal plate prepared for engravuig ; this 
is left to dry, placed in the photographic dopying frame in contact 
with the object to be copied, and exposed to the action of light 
so as to produce a photographic impression on the gelatiiie ; thus 
&r the process is identical to that described in N°565 (A.D. 1852). 

The novelty of the present invention consists in the mode of 
etching the image obtained as above ; this is done as follows : — 
The picture is not washed, but as soon as it is rdhioved from the 
copying frame it is covered with pulverised copal or other resin. 
This powder is melted by heating it strongly over a lamp. When 
the plate has cooled it is etched by means of a nearly saturated 
solution of perchloride of iron in water ; the etching being ac- 
complished in consequence of the perchloride solution penetrating 
the gelatine wherever the light has not acted upon it, but refusing 
to penetrate those parts upon which the light has sufficiently 
acted. *' When the etching is efiPected the etching liquid is washed 
*• ojff with a rapid cturent of cold water " and the plate is cleaned. 

Another mode of etching the image consists in washing the 
image (when taken out of the copying frame) with a mixture of 
water and spirits of wine, and then with spirits of wine alone. 
The plate is dried, dipped into warm water, and dried again ; the 
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powdered resin is then put on and the rest of the process con* 
ducted as described above, but with etching liquid more diluted 
with water. This mode of etching the image is only mentioned 
in the Provisional Specification, 

The perchloride of iron may be employed for ordinary etching. 

Another part of this invention, only detailed in the Provisional 
Specification, is as follows : — A metal plate is engraved or etched 
all over, so that it will print a dark and uniform shade upon 
paper; it is then covered with a mixture of gelatine and bichro- 
mate of potash, impressed with a photographic image, and washed 
as above described, so as to expose the etched surface of the metal 
at those parts on which the light has not acted. An impression 
of the plate is then take on a slab of warm gutta percha, this 
impression is made conductive of electricity, and an electrotype 
etching is obtained therefirom. " By a nearly similar process a 
" photographic etching may be made upon the surface of the 
" stones usually employed for lithography." 

The processes here described are named " photoglyphic en- 
*• graving." 

[Printed, 6c?.] 



A.D. 1868, May 7.— N» 1027. 

COGGAN, George Bartlett. — {Provisional Protection only,) 
The title of this invention is, " A new portable apparatus to be 
" called a ' Sterev^scopia,'. for exhibiting stereoscopic pictures." 

The inventor states : — " This invention consists of a square 
" platform mounted on wheels for transit from one place to 
'' another, having a box or case about two and a half feet square 
" and about seven feet high securely fixed thereto^ the aforesaid 
" box or case having a glass top either ground or otherwise. At 
" the firont and back of said box or case I propose inserting two 
" or more sets of lenses, and in the interior I place a cylinder of 
'* wood or other suitable material extending from side to side, 
" having an axis at each end, upon one of which I place a winch 
" handle for the purpose of changing the subjects. The lower 
" portion of this apparatus I propose using to contain and for 
" conveying photographic apparatus." 
[Printed, W.] 
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A.D. 1858, May 21.— N^ 1136. 

BRYER, Stkphbn. — " Improved instruments to be used in the 
*' sensitiziDg and developing of photographic plates." 

<< For lifting the plate ofP the dipper (by which the plate is im- 
*' mersed in the bath) and transferring it to the plate fnme,'* two 
pain of forceps are used ; these have two curved limbs jointed 
together and provided with elastic cushions at their ends, the 
plate is thus held firmly " by simply gripping its edges." " Tn 
" order to take up the plate after it has been removed from the 
" camera and hold it firmly while the developing and washing 
" operations are proceeding," " the developing forceps " is used. 
The limbs of this forceps have attached to their ends, by loose 
joints, clips of L shaped metal coated inside with gutta percha. 
A screw and nut " after the manner of compasses *' are also fitted 
to the forceps for retaining the instrument in a closed position. 
The construction of these forceps enables them to accommodate 
themselves to various sizes of plates and to firmly grip them. 

The transferring forceps above described may also have jointed 
ends or clips, the said clips being discs of metal covered on their 
inner face with India-rubber. 

" When operating upon plates of a size that could not be con- 
" veniently spanned by forceps," an instrument is used consisting 
of the conunon elastic suction holder attached to the face of a 
blade of wood ; the said blade forms a handle for the operator to 
grasp at one end, and ^t the other end its continuation facilitates 
the manipulation of the plates. 
[Printed, 7d.] 

A.D. 1858, June 1.— N° 1230. 

GRANT, Alonzo Gaylord. — {Provisional Protection only.) 
The title of this invention is, " A method of preparing paper, in 
" order to render it waterproof and adapted for the reception of 
'* photographic pictures." 

"Paper with or without size, giving preference, however, to 
" that in which little or no size has been used," is dipped in or 
impregnated with a '^ composition of the following materials :•— 
" Asphalte, oil, turpentine, Canada balsam, caoutchouc, gum lac, 
** and white wax, with or without the addition of chloroform." 
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" The paper, coated or impregnated, may or may not be passed 
" through rolls, and whether p^sed through rolls or not it is 
" next placed in an oven or drying chamber, wherein the heat is 
" raised to a point just below that at which the material will 
" ignite, where it remains until it is perfectly dry ; afiier drying, 
'* the paper or material prepared as above described is fit for use. 
*' When to be employed for photographic purposes, it receives 
'' any of the usual preparations employed in the art to render it 
" sensitive." 

CPrinted, 8d.] 

A.D. 1858, June 1.— N« 1231. 

GRANT, Alonzo Gaylord. — (Provisional Protection only.) 
** An improved stand or rest for" [photographic?] ^'cameras, 
" thiBodolites, guns, and other articles." 

** This stand consists of three or more legs which, when brought 
*' together, unite in the form of a cylinder. The upper ends of 
** these legs are hinged or jointed to a metal boss, with a hole 
** through the centre thereof. In the hollow of the boss there is 
" a collar in the shape of a split ring, and through this collar 
" passes a shaft carrying at top a table or other holder, according 
*' to the nature of the article to be held or supported. To the 
** inside of each of the legs one end of a rod is connected, while 
" the other end of each rod is connected to a collar through 
" which the central shaft passes. When folded up, the rods lie 
** in a groove made for their reception inside the legs. In order 
" to fix the table or other holder at any required height, the split 
" ring is made to grasp and nip the central rod by a screw pass- 
** ing through the side of and worked from the outside of the 
" boss." 

[Printed, 3<?.] 

A.D. 1858, July 3.— N° 1501. 

SARONY, Oliver. — "Improvements in treating and coloring 
" photographic pictures." 

The object of the process which is the subject of this invention 
is to imitate paintings upon ivory by means of paper photographs, 
to which a medium is applied, " which penetrates the paper, 
" destroys its opacity, and allows the artist's work to appear 
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" fliMtiiig within the subttance of the paper. This appearance if 
" obtMoed bj the following method :—'Vhe paper on which the 
" photograph has been taken is stretched on a frame having a 
** moreabla panel, so that the back of the photograph picture 
'* stay be uncovered when required without unstretching. The 
^ photograph is then colored in the ordinary way with water 
** eolort on the front side until the picture is worked up to the 
** requbed finish ; the panel at the back is removed, the photo- 
" graph picture is then placed face downwards upon a hot metal 
" plate, the back is then, by a brush, covered all over with melted 
** bees'-wax until the paper is perfectly saturated and the wax 
'' appears at the other side." 

** The photograph picture may now he mounted like any piece 
** of Wory upon a light or cream-coloured ground of paper, 
" enamel, or other substance." 

A similar effect may be produced " by using oil, varnish, or 
** gum, to give a semi-transparency to the paper." 
CPrlnted, &/.] 



A.D. 1858, August 16.--N° 18()6. 

CHAPPUIS, Paul Emilk.— " Improvements in 8tereoscoi)es and 
*' stereoscopic apparatus." 

.Ist. *' Making a folding stereoscope in the form of a book." 
The back of the instrument is made with a double hinge in the 
centre, so as to form, when shut up, the back and sides of the 
book. '' The lenses and divider or partition fold inwards," and 
the frame supporting the picture is made to slide in a groove in 
the back of the instrument so as to lengthen or shorten the focus. 
To open the stereoscope a spring in front of the book is pressed, 
the sides are expanded, the lenses raised to a vertical position, and 
the partition raised until the top comer fits into a slit in the 
upper part of the lens frame ; the inverse operations close the 
instrument. 

2nd. " Another form of portable fblding stereoscopes consists 
" of an oblong box resembling a color box with a sliding Hd. 
*' When the lid is removed it is turned over and slid into grooves 
" made in the sides of the box, and the divider which is laid flat 
*' ia raised up ; the focus may be a4justed by shifting the lid on 
" wbkHx the picture rests." 
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drd. The '* improvements in stereoscopic apparatus consist of a 
" box or case for presenting the slides or pictures for exhibition 
" through the lenses." The slides are retained in slips of wood 
glued to an endless band ; the band is stretched over rollers which 
are caused to revolve by means of a thumb screw. *' When the 
'^ slides have been presented to the glasses they fall into a bag or 
" other suitable receptacle, and are to be replaced in the slips. 
" This apparatus may be used with any ordinary stereoscope^ or 
** with the folding sort herein-before described.*' 
[Printed, 7d.] 

A.D. 1868, October 11.— N» 2262. 

ENGLAND, John. — {Provisional Protection only,) "Improve- 
'* ments in apparatus for cleaning the plates used in photo- 
« giiiphy." 

This apparatus *' is for the purpose of providing greater 
" facilities for holding the glass plates used by photographers." 
The glass plate is fixed on the ordinary pneumatic sucker. The 
apparatus consists of a frame supported on a suitable table, which 
also carries a pair of clips worked by a right and left handed 
screw. The frame carries and supports the glass at the same 
time that the clips hold the pneumatic sucker firmly. The top 
surface of the frame " is provided with india-rubber," ** on which 
" the glass rests in a horizontal position, and is favorably placed 
" for being operated upon." 

The parts;forming the table are provided with hinges, 490 as to 
be capable of being folded up. 
[Printed, 6d.] 

A.D. 1868, October 14.— N» 2296. 

BAXTER, George. — "Improvements in coloring photographic 
" pictures." 

This invention "consists in combining with photographic 
" pictures the processes of intaglio, plate^ and surface printing, 
'' and also the processes of lithographic and zincographic printing 
" as a means of coloring such photographic pictures." 

" To color photographic pictures by means of wood blocks." — 
As many positives as it is desired to use blocks in coloring are 
taken from a negative on to transfer paper, the said negative 
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having two doit for each block. The surface* of the wood blocki 
ue coated with flake white and gold sise, then with transfer 
vamiah. A poeitive, marked with a composition of vermilion, 
maetic, vamifh, and turpentine on the parts to be cobured by one 
of the blocks, is laid on one of the prepared blocks, and the 
marking transferred to the surface of the block by pressure. 
When the transfer varnish has hardened, the paper is washed off 
by means of dilute acid, '' the marking or drawing remaining on 
" the block." "The marked blocks obtained in this manner are 
" engraved by hand in the usual manner/' Register is obtained 
hj puncturing the sheets to be printed with lioles exactly cor- 
responding with the dots on the negative, the said holes being 
placed over two register points on the tympan of the press. 
Stereotype plates may be used instead of wood blocks. 

** To color photographic pictures by means of intaglio engraved 
" plates.'* — ^Tracings, one for each colour, are transferred to a 
leries of copper plates, and each plate is engraved in accordance 
with the tracing. Register is obtained in a similar manner to that 
above detailed, the dots being traced on to the copper plate and 
points let in where the dots are ; the sheets to be printed have 
corresponding holes, which are placed over the points. 

"To color photographic pictures by means of lithographic 
" atones or zinc plates."~The parts to be coloured with each tint 
are drawn in transfer ink on a series of photographs printed on 
lithographic transfer paper. The pictures are printed in succession, 
until they are completely colored, with the stones or plates to which 
the pictures are transferred. The register is obtained in the usual 
manner or by means of dots. Another method of operating 
consists in transferring tracings to the stones or plates, and 
making the drawing for the different tints on the stones or plates 
themselves. 
LPrlnted, 4(1.] 

A.D. 1868, October 20.— N<» 2342. 

STORTZ, Philip Christian. — {Provisional Protection only. 
" Improvements in the materials of photographic plates.'' 

This invention "consists in substituting prepared copper or 
" other metal plates, pannels of wood, millboard, canvass, or 
" other materials having oiled or varnished surfaces, such as 
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<< usually used for pamtm|^ upon in (h1, for the ordmary materials 
'* up(m which photographic images are deposited or printed, and 
'^ lor producing photographic images or pictures &eet from the 
^' object, with or without printing from a negatire. 

'' The prepared erarftice of the said plates, pannels, millboard, 
" canvass or other materials is first deared of all oil or yamisfa. 
** glaze. The edges of the said plates, pannels, millboard, can* 
** yass, or other materials are then hermetically sealed, and the 
'* surfEkce prepared in the ordinary manner so as to render it sus- 
** ceptible of receiving photographic images by means of the 
'^ photographic process, and the process is carried on in the usual 
^ manner, except that the chemical ingredients in ordinary use 
'' for the purpose are varied in their proportions so as to adapt 
*' the process to the particular nature or character of the said 
^* plates, pannels, millboaffd, canyass ot other materials.'^ 
[Prinied, MJ 



A.D. 1858, October 23.— N» 2367. 

STORTZ, Philip Christian. — (Premsional ProiecHom only.) 
" An improvement for taking life-size pictures from, smaller 
"^ pictures, either with or without the aid of photography." 

This invention " consists in taking and tracing lifenuze pietoves 
" from smaller negative oi positive piej^res in, the imx^ aknple 
" manner. 

" Place a double or single lens with camera so that the lens 
*' is turned in a dark room; place a transparent positiiw or 
'* negative image against the daylight. In the dark room is 
" placed on an easel a eardboard, canvas, glass, or paper, oa. 
" which will be seen the image on a large scale. If the iaaage is 
" negative take Indian ink or any color, pencil, or ciialk, afttd fill 
^' up all white lines and designs, which, when seen in daylight, 
^' will produce an exact image of the smaller one. If it appear 
" positive on the canvas, take the same ink or color, but do only 
** the outlines, which will produce the same effect ; or in rendering 
" the surfiEbce of the said cardboard, canvas, glass, or paper 
'^ sensitive to light, an image by photographic means may be 
*^ produced." 
[Printed, 3«r.7 
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A.D. 1858, October 27.--N'* 2391. 

BEAU, Adolphb Paul Augubte. — "A pocket stereoscope." 

The lens frame is attached to two covers or flaps, " so as to 
'* resemble a small pocket book or note book." The flaps have 
pockets on the inside to cany small articles, or " even the 
" stereoscopic views." When the instrument is in use, it is held 
by means of the flaps or covers, which are, for this purpose, 
thrown backwards ; a moveable diaphragm is also then let into a 
groove in the lens frame, so as to project at right angles from it, 
and thus separate the field of view of each lens. The eye pieces 
may be formed of a "spiral" [helical?] spring, covered with 
leather, so as to shut off the external light from the eyes. The 
diaphragm may slide within a sheath, by which means it may be 
lengthened or shortened. " The stereoscopic views may be held 
*' at the end of the diaphragm by any suitable arrangement." 

Instead of the above-described arrangement, the lens frame may 
simply slide within a sheath, " which serves for a handle when the 
" latter is pulled out and the instrument in use, or a handle may 
'* be attached to the frame itself." 
[Printed, Sc;.] 

A.D. 1858, October 29.— N*» 2425. 

JOHNSON, John Henry (a communication from Gtupard 
Felix Toumachon, called Nadar). — (Provisional Protection only,) 
" Improvements in photography, and in the apparatus connected. 
•* therewith." 

** This invention relates to an entirely new system of photo- 
** graphy, whereby photographic bird's-eye views of portions of 
" the earth's surface may be taken, and consists in fitting a 
** photographic camera in a vertical position, with the lens down* 
*• wards, into the bottom or side of the car of a balloon, such car 
** being formed, when requisite, into a * dark chamber,' by 
** surrounding or enclosing it at the upper part with black silk or 
'' other fabric, and covering or closing the space or chamber so 
'* formed by a moveable roof or ceiling of yellow silk, or other 
" fabric for the purpose of obtaining the required yellow or 
" negative light. The lens is covered or uncovered in a ready 
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" manner by means either of a lever acatthed " [attached ?] " to 
'^ the car, and worked by a cord, so as to bring or remove a cap or 
" cover over or firom the lens, or if preferred, a horizontal disc 
** turning on a vertical axis, may be employed for that purpose. 

** Photographic views may thus be readily taken of the sub- 
" jacent plane either during the passage of the balloon, or when 
'' anchored and maintained stationary at an elevation in the air, 
" for which latter purpose three ropes are employed, extending 
" from the balloon to suitable wuidlasses below." 

[Printed, 8d.] 



A.D. 1858, November 4.— N° 2468. 

BAGG9, IsHAM. — {Provisional Protection only.) " Improvements 
" in telegraphing by electricity ;" in one of these improvements 
photography is employed* 

This invention " consists in the employment of a fixed nucro- 
** scope, telescope, or other optical power or instrument in combi- 
" nation with an instrument or apparatus for indicating currents 
" or effects produced in telegraphing by electricity, whether 
" needle instrument, or an instrument in which movements or 
" signs are capable of being produced or exerted by electricity, 
" howsoever obtained or applied, and whether the electricity be 
" fHctional, voltaic, or otherwise." 

In carrying out this invention, " the chemical agency of electri- 
** city" is preferred to be used, "as acting upon particles of 
" matter, and not upon masses, and being thereby practically 
" independent of the opposing forces of inertia and friction." 
Various illustrations of this mode of operating are given. 

Another part of this invention relates to the generation of gas 
by electricity for telegraph purposes, " under a vacuum, or partial 
" vacuum." 

Another part of this invention " consists in the application of 
" photography conducted by any suitable means whatever, to 
** impress upon paper, glass, or other material the required tde- 
" graphic communications." 
[Printed, Sd.] 
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A.D. 1868, November 20.— N» 2644. 

SWAN, H IN KY.— (PrcwWonfl/ Protection only,) " Improve- 
ment! in stereoioo|)ee and other optical initruments, and in 
" itandi or support! for !tereo!co|>C!." 

The " standard *' oonnoctinf( tlie " sta^^e " of the etercoscopa 

with the lens frame " ie for the puri)OBe of ac^juetment divided 

traneverecly into two parts, and in ono of these parts two pro- 

* Jecting wires or pronf(s are fixed, and these enter correspondinf^ 

" holes in the other part. The holes are lined interiorly with 

" oloth, so that sufHcient faction may be offered to the slidinf^ of 

" the prongs in the holes, to retain them in any position in which 

' they may be placed. When the instrument is in use it is held 

" by a button attached to the lower part of the standard, and the 

*' a4Justment of the distance between the i)icturo and the glasses 

" is e£Fcoted by placing the end of the thumb in a recess formed 

" in the upper portion of the standard, and moving it up or down 

" till the pro])cr dintance is found.'' To render the instrument 

more portable, the " standard " may be attached to the ** stage " 

ind to the frame of the glasses " by hinges furnished with springs 

** similar to the springs of a pocket knife." 

A method of arranging o|)era glasses is set forth. 

In arranging stereoscopes, tlie partition is formed of ribbed 

glass or other transparent or translucent material. 

In the ordinary stereoscope, instead of the single reflector 
usually employed, a series of narrow reflectors like a Venetian 
blind is used. 

" In arranging stands or supports for sterooscoiies two (or other 
" number of) series of levers, parallel the ono to the other, and 
" arranged (m what is known as the ' lazy-tongs principle,' are 
** employed." ** l1io height of the stand or support is acQusted 
** by altering the angle, which the levers of each pair make with 
" one another." 
[i>rintod.8</.] 

A.I). 1868, December 20.— N« 2909. 

MACLKIIOSK, RonKKT.— (Provifiona/ Protection only.) " Im- 
' provements in stereoscopes." 
The stereoscope described " is in the form of a deep rectangular 
No. 20. K 
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'* box, fitted at one end, near the top, with the usual stereoscopic 
*' glasses." 

An open drum or roller is placed ^ in the line of siglrfc, and 
*' between the glasses and the extreme back of ihe box or case." 
This drum works '* upon a horizontal spindle, to whidi is attached 
'^ a projecting handle for turning it by. Behind this drum or 

* cylinder and in the end of the case there is a hinged door, fold* 
'* ing downwards, and fitted with a mirror for throwing light 
'' into the interior of the case. The pictures are disposed in the 
^ chain form over the drum or roller, and so arranged that one 
^ end of the chain can fall down into the bottom of the caae at 
** the firont and the other at the back portion of the caoe. With 
« tiiis arrangement, as the drum is turned, the pictures are suc- 
** cessively drawn up firom the back section of the bottom of the 
^ case, passed over the faces of the drum, on the vertical side of 
** which for the time being, they are successively displayed, and 
" then passed down in a zig-zag or regularly folded pile in the 
" bottom of the front portion of the case." If necessary, two per- 
sons can see pictures at once by means of stereoscopic glaases 
fitted " on the top of the back part of the case, to look in -the 
*' reverse direction of the fixed glasses. The sight is, in this in- 
" stance, directed upon a mirror," which recces ''the image from 
*' the pictures upon the drum beneath it." There are also mirrors 
and side doors to improve the effect of the light. 

'' After a picture has been seen and passed on, it can at onoe be 

* brought back, if necessary, and any picture seen by one viewer 
•* can be passed on to be seen by the other." 

CPriiited,8d.] 

A.D. 1858, December 27.— N» 2961. 

MARION, Claude Mam^s Augustin. — "An improved bone or 
*' case for containing and preserving sensitive photographic paper, 
" called ' Marion's box.' " 

This invention " consists of a box with a double bottom her- 
*' metically closed, and containing in the one part chloride of 
** calcium, and in the other the paper to be preserved." 

The first arrangement consists of a rectangular box, " divided 
*' into two parts by wire gauze, the upper part of the box con- 

^aioing the paper to be preserved, and the lower part containing 
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^ m diswer in wlneh is phoed chloride of calcinm ;" the lid of' 
tiw upper put of this ben is hennetically closed bj means of a 
stiip of InfisHnibber. 

The ieoofiid ■mngement consists of two rectangular boxes 
piMed one on the top of the other ; the up])er one contains the 
r to be preeerred, the loii-er one the chloride of calcium. The 
r box is made in a similar manner to the iip]>er comjiartment 
of the first airangement, it has, however, a perforated bottom which 
ills benneticaUj on to the lower box. 

Hie third arrangement consists of a " cylindrical box for con- 
** taining a roll of the nitrated paper, the bottom of which is 
* jneioed with holes, and fbrms the lid of the lower Ik>x, which is 
<* filled with the ddoride of calcium." The lid of the top l>ox, and 
the Qpper and lower boxes are respectively joinecl together her- 
metkaUy. 

A ** reeovoir " of chloride of calcium, to be used separately, 
eonsiste of a frame strengthened by means of divisions, and ha\nng 
its bottom fbrmed of a zinc plate and the up])er surface of muslin 
and wire gauze. 

" In cylindrical boxes, the chloride of calcium may be contained 
" in an open cylinder which would sen-e as a roller for the i)ai)er 
" placed at the centre of the box." 
[Printed, 8<f.] 
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A.D. 1859, January 7.— N° 51. 

SPENCE, William (a communication from Charles B. Boyle). — 
** Improvements in the mode of taking photographic pictures on 
« wood." 

This invention ** consists in a process of preparing the block 
" and applying the silver solution thereto, by which an unchange- 
" able picture may be produced directly upon the surface of the 
** wood without injury to its fibre." 

The white of an egg, mixed with water, is beaten into a white 
froth ; the ftwje of the block is moistened with this fluid, which is 
allowed " to sink in and dry by natural evaporation.'* An aqueous 

k2 
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and wann solution of Russian isinglass and chloride of sodium 
is then rubbed over the face of the block and allowed to sink in 
and dry. The underlying albumen is coagulated by heat^ another 
ooat of gelatine applied, and the excess of gelatine scraped off, 
sufficient Mddon being used to enable the silver solution to be 
brought into direct contact with the surface of the wood itself. 
The photographic impression is then made in the ordinary manner, 
except that it is much darker than usual. The solvent or fixing 
and toning solution is then applied in a heated state ; the solution 
removes the gelatine and effaces all parts of the picture except 
those on the surface of the wood. 

The following process may be applied to blocks which have 
been previously pumiced and^whitened : — ^The albumen of an egg, 
mixed with salt and water, is beaten up ; the mixture is then poured 
npon the horizontal block, and is coagulated by heat ; this pro- 
cess is repeated until the pores are filled. The surface is then 
ready for the nitrate solution, and the picture is ''taken on sub- 
" stantiaJUy the same principle as a photograph on paper." 
CPrinted. 4(2.3 



A.D. 1869, February 2.— N« 296. 

ALLEN, Edward Ellis. — ^''Improvements in stereoscopic 
" apparatuses." The complete apparatus is called "a compound 
'' collapsible stereoscope." 

" The object of these improvements is to render stereoscopic 
" apparatuses portable." 

Tlie views are attached to one side or to both sides of a flexible 
band which passes round rollers. Each roller rotates in a case of 
its own, the cases of the two rollers being capable of sliding one 
inside the other; by this means, when the instrument is out of 
use, the cases are brought close together, but "when the apparatus 
" is in use the cases are forcibly kept apart by flaps, rods, or 
" otherwise," " so as to ensure the straining of the views." 

The Drawings show another arrangement, in which the cases 
are cylindrical and have slits in them for the passage of the views. 
These cases are connected together by means of a "lazy-tongs;" 
they can either be thus shut together or kept apart as desired. 

The stereoscope moves in slits in the case, "and is made 
" collapsible, being kept rigid when in use by a flap " hinged on 
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^ the piece containing the eye glasses." The following modes of 
fitting the stereoscope to the cylindrical cases are described and 
shown : — ^The sides and eye glasses are made to fold down close 
to the cylinders. The eye pieces are divided, each being attached 
to a '* monse-trap " spring. The eye-glass frafaie ** is attached at 
" either end to rods hinged on the cylinders." '* A system of 
" bars '* connect the eye-glass frame and the "lazy-tongs." 

Cases of glass or card slides are rendered portable by arranging 
the views in two piles, one on each side of the stereoscope ; those 
from the top of one pile are successively transferred to the top of 
the other, and the bottom slides at the same time undergo an 
inverse transfer. A system of rods or levers are used for this 
purpose. 

[Printed, lid.] 

A.D. 1869, February 7.— N« 344. 

SIMS, Thomas. — {Provisional Protection only.) " Improvements 
" in the application of photography to engraving and printing." 

A collodion photograph is produced *' either in the wet or dry 
" state in the ordinary manner," and is submitted '* to the action 
" of bichloride of mercury and ammonio-chloride of gold or 
" other chemicals capable of causing the lines of the picture to 
*' swell or rise and become absorbent." ''This operation is 
" however not always necessary." The film is then covered 
" with a thin coat of varnish, which speedily dries on the porous 
" raised lines or parts, leaving the other parts wet or damp." A 
quantity of powdered resin or other suitable powder is then 
dusted over the picture ; this " adheres to the wet parts, and does 
" not adhere to the dry parts." The picture can now be printed 
or transferred, " or otherwise converted into a printing surface or 
" pkte." 

The invention further states : — " I also make electrotypes from 
" the films prepared as above-mentioned affcer metallizing the 
" surface, or rendering it a conductor of electricity. In some 
" cases I apply plumbago or other suitable powder to the film 
" without varnish, and it then adheres chiefly to the raised lines 
" or parts, and can be transferred or electrotyped. Or, I thoroughly 
" dry the film on the glass, and coat it or not with oil of turpen- 
*' tine or other essential aH, and then apply resin or other suitable 
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'^ powder, and fix it by heat, and I then etch the glass by hydro- 
'^ fluoric add. The glass so etched is then used for printing, or 
'^ the pictures may be preserved on the glass itselL" 
[Printed, 3d3 

A.D. 1859, Fehruaiy 14.— N« 410. 

SANDERS, Charles. — ** Certain improvements in ornamenting 
** English passe-partouts for photographic pictures, also the glasses 
" used with the same, and which said modes of ornamenting are 
'^ also applicable to ornamenting photographic frames generally.'' 

This invention relates to '^ the application to the passe-partouts 
" and front glasses of photographic portraits or pictures (either 
" singly or combined) of ornamental designs." 

The invention consists in " applying to photographic mounts 
" the well-known process or processes of gilding, painting, 
" staining, etching, or printing, singly or combined, the inner 
" side of the front glass around that portion that does not 
" intercept the picture or the moulding that surrounds it, or to 
'* ornament in like manner by any suitable means, such as by 
" gilding, painting, staining, printing, or embossing, or eiliier 
" one or more of these processes combined, that portion of liie 
'^ front of the passe-partout that surrounds the picture before 
*' referred to." 

In many cases it is preferred to produce a part of the design 
upon the glass and the remainder of the said design upon the 
passe-partout; when these come together they form the whole 
design and improve ''the brilliancy and general effect.'' 

[Printed, 4d.] 

A.D. 1859, February 17.— N« 444. 
SAILLARD, Benoit. — {Provisional Protection only.) ** An 
^' improved mode of obtaining printing plates from collodion 
*' pictures." 

" This invention relates to the obtaining, by the aid of the 
" electrotype process, metal printing plates from collodion pic- 
" tures." A collodion photograph is developed by means of a 
solution containing water, pyrogallic or gallic acid, and nitrate 
of silver ; it is then fixed by hyposulphite of soda or cyanide of 
potassium solution, washed, and dried. The resulting image 
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ie treated wifli solution of bichloride of mercury, washed with 
bichromate of potash solution, and then with distilled water; 
" when dry, the design will appear on the glass plate in relief.'* 

The inventor further states : — " As a protection thereto I find 
" it convenient to coat the design with photographic varnish, but 
'' this will in a measure detract from the sharpness of the plate 
*' ultimately obtained. I next submit the design, drawing, or 
" picture to the electrotype process for the purpose of throwing 
" down copper or other metal thereon by electro-deposition, and I 
'* thus obtain a reproduction in metal suitable for yielding im- 
*' pressions in ink of the raised picture or design produced upon 
'* the glass.'* 

tPrinted, 3<i.] 

A.D. 1859, March 15.— N« 653. 

CLARK, William {a communication from Victor Louis Marie 
Serrin), — " Improvements in the apparatus of electric lamps or 
** lights," apphcable (amongst other purposes) to photography. 

This invention relates to an improved self-acting regulator. 
The approach of the carbon points is " effected according to the 
^ relative wear of the carbons, so as to maintain the light in one 
** uniform position, whereby the circuit can also be broken or re- 
** estabhshed as often as it is wished, and the apparatus be still 
** always in working order." 

To compensate for the loss of weight of the carbon points in 
the proportion in which it occurs, the positive electrode actuates 
a train of wheelwork by its gravity combined with that of a 
weight; whenever the wheelwork is allowed to act (by reason of 
the electric current ceasing to permit the full action of an electro- 
magnet in the circuit), the positive electrode descends and actuates 
a chain passing round a drum, which causes the negative electrode 
to ascend in a proportion to the movement of the positive elec- 
trode which is defined by the relative leverage at which their 
chains are attached to the said wheelwork. 

The other apparatus in the lamp, combined with that above 
described and compensating the variation in electric force, consists 
of an " oscillating frame," which is acted upon by the electro- 
magnet and sustained by a " suspension spring ; " by the joint 
and alternate action of these contrary forces the wheelwork is 
fixed or liberated. 
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<< As a permanent %ht this regulator can be implied to ligHt- 
'< houses, fixed lights, optical experiments, physictl and photo- 
** graphical purposes," 
[Printed, lOd,] 

A.D. 1859, April 21.— X- 1011. 

PEPPER, John Re^ry.— {Provisional Protectiom omly.) « Im- 
** provements in apparatus for showing stereoscopic pictures." 

This invention consists " in so combining apparatus, that the 
** two stereoscopic pictures shall be thrown side by side on to a 
*' screen or surface by means of lanterns ha>'ing suitable lenses, 
*' in such manner that when seed by several persons through 
'* different lenses (having focal powers according to thdr sevml 
*' distances from the screen or surface) each person shall see the 
*' two projected pictures as one largely magnified stereoscopic 
** picture. For these purposes, a theatre or room is fitted at one 
*' part or end with a suitable screen or surface to receive the two 
" pictures thrown thereon, by two suitable lanterns, and in firont 
*' of the seat for each observer is stationed a suitable standard or 
^' holder of lenses of focal powers coinciding with their distance 
" from the two projected pictures on the distant screen or suiftce, 
" by which, when looked at through such distant lenses, the two 
" pictures will be resolved into one largely magnified stereoscopic 
" picture." 
[Printed, 3d.] 

A.D. 1869, May 6.— N« 1139. 

HA-RT, Frederic William. — (Provisional Protection only,) 
*' Improvements in photographic apparatus." 

Ist. " Constructing a photographic printing frame in such a 

** maimer as to admit of adjusting thereby the negative stencil or 

'' mask on tiie prepared paper or surface, and securing the same 

«« tbereon m nqnind." A frame, capable of being moved in any 

dinolion onr tha bed on whidi the prepared surface is fixed, is 

MOitnd In "HwHion by screws, *' so as to hold the 

* gllBfl^ *9 on the prepared surface ready fbr 

Wb Unged at one end, so that the reverse 

t dved in order to inspect the picture as 

md in its position " without disturb- 
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" mg the original arrangement of the stencil mask or negative on 
" the prepared surface." 

2nd. " Constructing the said moveable frame so as to adapt it 
" for holding tablets or surfaces to be printed from of various 
" sizes. For this purpose a cun'ed or other slide is adapted and 
" apphed thereto so as to be capable of being moved along the 
" frame to the position required in order to grasp or hold the said 
" printing tablet or surface." 

3rd. " Applying vulcanized india-rubber, or other similar 
" elastic material, to the bed or backboard for the prepared sur- 
" face to rest upon, in order to facilitate the bringing of the 
" printing and the prepared surfaces into the required close con- 
•*tact." 

[Printed, 8d.] 



A.D. 1859, May 7."-N« 1156. 

JEFFERY, Walter. — "Rendering more convenient out-door 
** manipulations in photography, by means of an improved 
** portable photographic tent and tent camera." 

In one form of the apparatus the base '* folds in two towards 
•* the under side." The sides " are formed of folding frames, and 
*• covered first with stout cartridge paper, and then with an 
** American cloth," " to prevent the Hght from penetrating into 
•* the chamber." " These sides, when shut up, fall towards the 
" base, thus the whole folds into a space of half the surface of 
" the base." The sides of the chamber are kept apart by means 
of a double framework, which is hinged at either end to the said 
sides and fastened by means of hooks and eyes. 

When the manipulating chamber is '' required to be used as a 
'f camera," the following apparatus are added : — A camera front 
with an opening for the lens, a frame to carry the sensitive plates, 
and a stereoscopic camera. These are respectively made to fold 
down upon the base of the instrument, when not in use. 

** When the tent is fixed for use, the whole of the upper part 
" is covered by a double thickness of calico ; " an apron is &ced 
to the front, which apron reaches to the ground and entirely 
covers the manipulator. The lenses are covered by means of bags 
with elastic rings sewn in them ; these bags are fastened to the 
front. The lenses can be opened and shut from the interior. 
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When the apparatus is in use it is fixed on a tripod stand hj 
means of battens carrying angle pieces ; the battens are fixed to 
the base of the chamber by thumb screws. 

Ventilators " made at right angles " are placed in the tent ; by 
this means no light is allowed to enter. 

Another form of framework is described and shown, which is 
hinged to one of the sides, and folds up agcdnst the said side. 
[Printed, 1*.] 

A.D. 1859, May 26.-N° 1300. 

PATRICK, Hugh William. — "A new substance or material 
" to be used in lieu of ivory and other like substances ; " 
amongst the applications of this invention " photographic pur- 
" poses " is mentioned. 

In preparing the new material the following substances are 
employed, either separately or combined in suitable proportions : — 
" Amber, Canada balsam, the Australian gum kowrie, potato 
" flour or fecula," "meerschaum, paper pulp, calcined bones, 
" fluorate of silicia, sulphide or sulphurets of mercury (vermilion) 
" or of other metals, chlorides of zinc or other metals, alkaline pre- 
" parations, asbustos, fluxed or fritted colors, or finely powdered 
*' pumicestone, sulphur. India-rubber, or similar gums." 

" The combinations may be efiBected in various ways, such as by 
*^ reducing the gums to solution or 'hard bodies ' or precipitates, 
" or by the apphcation of heat." Where solutions are adopted, 
the gums employed are dissolved in " naptha, mithilated spirits, 
" chloroform or essential oils, or other suitable solvent," In 
this state of solution, or " in a state of precipitate," the gums are 
added to the above-mentioned substances or to such of them as 
maybe necessary ; the latter substances being in a state of powder, 
" or they may also be mixed with the gums whilst they are in a 
" state of fusion." When thoroughly mixed, the whole is 
evaporated " to a thick paste, and when at a proper consistency " 
it is rolled, cut, or moulded. "Where shaped or moulded, the 
" new material is hardened by the application of heat, and will 
" bear a very high polish." 

This invention is (amongst other purposes) applicable to 
" photographic purposes, such as the working into sheets or 
" tablets." 
[Printed, 8d.2 
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A.D. 1859, May 31.— N^ VM3. 

WANSBROUGH, James (a communication from Egbert 
Mocckam). — " Improvements in the construction of stereoscopes." 

This invention "relates to a mode of rectifyini? in the stcreo- 
** scope the distortion which is common to photographs of 
" architectural subjects, and which arises from the camera used in 
^ taking such pictures l)eing set at an incline, in order to take in 
** the upper portion of the view." In the photographic represen- 
tation of a street, for example, made hy this method, the rows 
of buildings ap])ear falling forwards, "the vertical lines being 
** at the same time elongated or thrown out of proportion." " To 
" remedy this defect when viewing such i)icturcs stereoscopically," 
the plane of the ])icturc8 may be adjusted at a suitable inclination 
to the axis of vision. " The optical laws on which this adjustment 
" is based being that the a])parent size of an oT)jcct diminishes 
" in proportion as it recedes from the eye, or as its distance from 
" the eye of the observer is increased," " the want of parallelism 
" in the vertical lines " is thereby neutralized, and the truthfuL- 
ness of the representation restored. 

The Dramngs show a stereoscope whose bottom plate, that 
carries the views, is hinged to the front of the instrument, and is 
capable of being fixed at the required inclination by means of a 
spring catch bearing against the back of the case. The said 
Iwck is provided with a stop, which prevents "the frame from 
•* swinging loose on its hinges." 
[Printod. 6d.] 

A.D. 1859, June 16.— N« 1450. 

JONES, Thomas Wharton. — ^The title of this invention is, 
*' Stereoscopic glasses for single pictures," and it relates to " a 
" new form and arrangement of optical glasses or lenses which 
** give a stereoscopic eifect " " to single pictures of any kind," 
and to real objects " viewed through them with both eyes, that is 
** one glass before each eye." 

The fundamental form of the glasses is "i)lain on one side and 
" concave on the other;" other glasses or curved surfaces, suitable 
for near or long sight, may be superadded to the above-mentioned 
glasses, if required. The concave curve of the horizontal section 
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in its fundamental form " is a somewhat cycloidoidal curve ;" that 
of the vertical section ''is parabolical." 

These glasses are mounted either in spectacle Arames or in 
double eye-glass frames, and give a dissimilar perspective of 
picture on each retina^ " and the result is in accordance with the 
" conditions for stereoscopic vision, the perception by the observer 
" of a stereoscopic effect or appearance of relief in the picture." 

Other forms of glasses besides that above described are capable 
of producing a stereoscopic effect. Glasses of the fundamental 
forms above described may be fitted to a binocular, opera, or field 
glass arrangement of the ordinary kind, and thus enable the rela- 
tive position of real objects at some distance to be determined with 
greater exactness than is possible under ordinary circumstances. 
[Printed, 6d.] 



A.D. 1869, June 17.— N« 1463. 

YASSEROT, Charles Frederic {a communication from 
Henry Adolphe Corbin). — " Improvements in the construction of 
" stereoscopes." 

" The object of this invention is to give the power of seeing in 
" relief pictures of any size (according to the proportions of the 
" apparatus) much more enlarged or amplified than can be 
*' effected by the present system of stereoscopes." 

In this invention the stereoscopic pictures are separate and are 
inclined to one another in such a manner that one of them is 
viewed directly by the eye, and the other is viewed by means of a 
mirror placed at the bisection of the angle that the views respec- 
tively make with each other. The two views are thus made to 
coincide, and are viewed by means of a pair of lenses. It will be 
inmiediately perceived that by this means an angle of vision is 
obtained " more considerable than it is possible with the ordinary 
" system." 

Although it is preferred to place the reflected picture at right 
angles to the one viewed by di^rect vision, and to see one picture 
direct and the other reflected, both pictures may be seen by reflec- 
tion from a mirror. When this is the case the mirrors make equal 
angles with the axis of vision, and the pictures are placed at a 
suitable angle, the angle of each picture with the mirror reflecting 
it being the same. 
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The Dnwings show a box made according to the above piin- 
QfkB, which is covered by rough glass or a removeable opaque lid 
10 as to regulate the light. By cutting out the partitions at the 
kek of the pictures and closing the lid, transparent pictures may 
be shown. 

The picture viewed in the instrument by reflection must be 
tikok ''inverted," or with its unprepared surfiEu;e towards the 
olject. 

CPriiited,9rf.3 



A.D. 1869, June 26.— N« 1527. 

NEWTON, William Edward (a communication from J. Stuart 
Perry). — " Apparatus for exhibiting stereoscopic pictures." 

This apparatus consists of " a movable framework for holding 
" a series of stereoscopic pictures, from which the pictures are 
" brought to be inspected, and then returned to it again by a 
** mechanism operated by the user." 

The instrument shown in the Drawings consists of a cylin- 
drical drum mounted on a centre. The views are placed in radial 
eompartments of the drum, and each picture or pair of pictures ia 
brought in succession underneath a vertical frame into which it is 
prcjected from its compartment to be exhibited. 

The action of the apparatus is as foUows : — ^The rotation of the 
driving spindle, by means of a hand winch, moves one picture 
underneath the vertical frame for every revolution of the spindle; 
m tooth for this purpose gearing into a cog wheel fixed on the 
drum axle. The picture is then risen into the frame by the half- 
zerohition of a crank on the driving axis, and depressed into the 
Imk by the other half-revolution of the crank; the tooth then 
Imiiga another picture under the vertical frame, which is in its 
tarn elevated and depressed, and so on. The centre on which the 
dram revolves is fixed by means of a friction brake during the 
movement of the views into and out of the vertical frame. 

The carrying fraiAe that catches each picture in succession is 
moredby the action of the crank in a horizontal slot. 
' One or two lens frames are placed opposite to the picture, to 
pfoduoe the stereoscopic effect ; when two frames are used, one is 
placed on each side of the pair of pictures. 
DPriiiied.7(l.] 
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A.D. 1859, July 12.— N« 1653. 

PROAL, Camille Joseph (a commmiieatwn fr&m Jules Ber- 
mard), — ** The applioatioD of photographic impressions or pictures 
" upon fabrics or tissues for rendering such fabrics or tissues 
** applicable to various useful purposes." 

lliis invention consists ''in applying to oilcloth, gksied cotton, 
" leather, and other fabrics or tissues, one or more photographic 
*' impressions, and employing the fabrics thus prepaied for 
*' making up pads for writing blotters, chimney fronts, table 
" covers of any form, lamp and other stands, portfolios, purses 
*' or money holders, tea trays, covers for books and journals, and 
" other similar articles, and more especially such articles as boxes, 
" and objects of cardboard. The fabrics having received photo- 
" graphic impressions may be ornamented with gilt thread, or gilt 
*' decorations of any kind, and enriched by designs of various 
*' colours appropriate to the photographic subjects. 

*' The photographic pictures may represent views, portraits, 
" monuments, battles, or other photographic reproduction; they 
'' may be colored or not colored, ornamented or not ornamented 
" with decorations. A varnish may at option be applied over the 
^' photographic impressions to preserve their duration and bnl- 
" liancy.'' 
CFri]ite4,8£{.] 

A.D. 1859, September 3.— N« 2020. 

SWAN, Henry. — {Provisional Protection only.) ''Improve- 
" ments in stereoscopes and stereoscopic pictures." 

The inventor states : — " According to my invention I construct 
*' stereoscopes with prisms or lenses of different magnifying 
" powers, that is to say, the prism or lens opposite one eye 
*' exceeds in magnifying power the prism or lens opposite to tiie 
" other eye, and I use such instruments in conjunction with pio> 
" tures in which the two views forming the stereoscopic combi- 
" nation are of different sizes, corresponding with the different 
*' powers of the prisms or lenses opposite the two eyes, and t^ese 
•* pictures according to my invention, I connect together by 
" attaching them both in suitable positions to the same mounting. 
*' In this manner, by the use of the large picture only, I. am 
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'^ enabled to obtain stereoscopic efPect combined with minnte- 
*' ness of detail, such as a large picture alone can give ; and am 
^' also ^labled to arrange the instrumoit in a form which is much 
^' more convenient than that of the instruments heretofore em- 
** ployed for viewing large pictures. In some cases I construct 
*' instruments having one prism or lens only, the large pictun 
*' being then seen without the aid of a prism or lens. 

" Magnifying mirrors may be employed in place of prisma and 
*' lenses, but not so advantageously." 
CPrinted, 3d.] 

A.D. 1859, Septembar 8.~N<» 2050. 

SMALL, Thomas Oswald. — The title of this invention is, 
*' Improvements in the stereoscope by means of tinted media, and 
^* by the application of the pulley and lever or spring in changing 
" the lights." 

The inventor states : — " My invention consists in the first place 
** in the substitution of coloured or tinted glasses or other tinted 
*^ media in place of the uncolored glasses or other substances 
^ heretofore used for the purpose of reflecting light in stereoscopic 
*' slides ; and, secondly, in the apphcation of a pulley or Icvar 
^ for the raising ot depression of such media, by the use of 
" wiiich coloured or tinted glasses, or other tinted media, assisted 
** by the said pulley or lever, I am enabled to throw upon stereo- 
*^ scopic slides every degree and variety of light which may be 
** required." . 
D?rinted, 3d.] 

A.D. 1859, September 12.— N« 2081. 

COLLINS, Henry George. — 1st. Certain improvements in 
producing printing surfaces and in transfer inks. 

2nd. " The application of india-rubber in obtaining printing 
** surfaces from enlarged or reduced photographic images." A 
mixture, containing water, gum arabic, bichromate of potash, 
and sugar is applied to the surface of a sheet of vulcanized India- 
rubber, and a photographic image is produced thereon in the 
ordinary manner. " In order to bring the photographic image to 
" the size desired," the sheet of Indiarrubber is either extended 
or allowed to contract, and the sensitive coating is transferred ** on. 
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<' to a stone, metal, or other surfiace." The coating is then 
washed with a mixture of gum arabic, yellow soap, and water, 
'* which removes the portions of the coating unchanged by the 
'* light." The surface is then inked and printed from "as is 
" usual in lithographic printing." Another method consists in 
producing the photographic image directly upon a stone or other 
printing surface covered with the above described sensitive coating, 
washing the surface with mucilage, charging it with ink, and 
transferring the same to a sheet of Indiarrubber which is allowed 
to extend or contract as may be desired ; the design is then trans- 
ferred on to the printuig surface, " from which the copies re- 
** quired may be taken." The method of operating with the 
India-rubber is set forth in N« 439 (A.D. 1868). 
drd. Methods of producing printing suxfi&oes. 
[Printed. 8<^.] 

A.D. 1859, September 14.— N« 2096. 

BESLAY, Charles.— The title of this invention is, " Improve- 
** ments in preparing and obtaining printing surfaces with designs 
" sunk, as also in relief," and some of the processes set forth 
involve the employment of photography. 

The general outline of the process constituting the improve- 
ments is as follows : — ^A design is drawn on a varnish-coated sheet 
of glass " by removing the varnish from the glass, so as to pro- 
" duce the design or drawing required." Increased thicknesses of 
the vainish are applied " at places where large blanks or whites 
'^ are to appear in the print." An electrotype is then taken of 
the glass plate thus prepared, and backed with lead or other 
suitable material ; a printing surface, representing the design in 
relief, is thus produced. When it is required to produce a sunken 
design, it is drawn on the glass in varnish, so as to form a raised 
surfBLce; a sunken design is then produced in the electro-deposited 
metal. 

In order to test the effect of the design made by removing the 
varnish from the glass, " a sheet of sensitive photographic paper 
" is placed on the design, the plate is then reversed, exposed to 
'' the light, & a positive proof thus obtained." 

To reproduce a photograph. — The photograph is fixed on the 
sheet of glass, which is then coated, on the reverse side, with 
tmnaparent varnish; the photographic proof is then copied 
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** thfongh the tranfparency of the glass." " This method may 
** be varied by covering the photographic proof on the glaaa 
** with a tranaparent varnish. The varnish may further l>e first 
** prepared, and then covered with a Uyer of sensitive varnish, 
** and to obtain a proof on the gUws thus prepared/' A design 
alio may be obtuned by photographing a proof fixed on the glass, 
abo by means of a pai)er or other proof. 

Other details not photographic are also fully set forth. 
CPriiit«l«4J.] 

A.D. 1859, September 16.— X« 2112. 

BECK, Joseph. — '' Improvements in stereoscopes." 

To admit light to the picture " the stereoscoi)e is left entirely 
** open in front and at the two sides/' and a reflector of silvered 
glaif is fixed to the back of the instrument ; by this arrangement 
** the texture of the paper will not be prominently seen." The 
mdmission of light at the sides of the stereoscoi)e is not an essential 
fBature of this invention, although it is preferred. 

The Drawings show a stereoscope in which the 1)ack or body of 
the instrument is made in two parts, one of which supports the 
lens frame, and the other the platform carrying the picture. The 
pictures are held on the under side of the platform by means of 
springs, hinged so that they may be turned back, and thus allow 
tiie instrument to stand flat when not in use. A screen of ground 
glass is attached to the middle ot the platform, at right angles to 
the plane of the picture, so as '^ to limit the sight of each eye of 
** the person using the instrument to one only of at the pictures 
** forming the stereoscopic combination ;" this is an important 
fSeature of the invention. The distance between the lenses and 
the picture is alterable by means of a rack and pinion movement 
which connects the two parts ot the instrument. 
[Printed, 6<f.] 

A.D. 1869, September 28.— N« 2193. 

• SUTTON, Thomas.— ''Improvements in the construction of 
** apparatus for taking photographic pictures, consisting of and 
** entitled * an improved panoramic lens for taking photographic 
" * pictures.' " 

No. 20. L 
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'' The compound lens is composed of two single thick ooncavo* 
** convex lenses made of glass, the curved surfaces of which sre 
'' portions of concentric spheres. They are secured to a suitable 
*' mount in such a manner and position that the curved surfaces 
** of both of them (that is to say, all the four curved surfiMses) are 
'' concentric, their common centre being a point in the axis of the 
" compound lens, and the lenses having their concave surfaces 
" opposite to each other. In the space or cavity between the con- 
" cavo-convex lenses is contained a transparent fluid of lower 
" refractive and dispersive power than the glass of which the 
" lenses are made/' " llie two glass lenses may be made of the 
" same kind of glass, and equal in all respects \** or they may be 
made of different kinds of glass, having suitable radii in order to 
correct the compound lens for colour and for spherical aberration. 
To give sharp definition when objects at different distances from 
the lens are included in the view, a diaphragm of suitable size is 
placed between the lenses, within the fluid, at the centre of the 
compound lens. 

The photographic pictures taken with this lens " should be pro* 
<< duced upon tablets, forming either a segment of a sphere or a 
" segment of a cylinder so placed in the camera as to have the 
" same centre as the curved surfaces of the lenses/' 

The Drawings show the two lenses mounted in a zone of brasfl* 
which slides in the boss of the usual mounting. 

In the Provisional Specification it is proposed to use a conical 
box, open at each end, fitted with plane partitions, to supply the 
place of the above-described central diaphragm. 
CPrintod,6tf.] 

A.D. 1869, October 3.— N« 2238. 

EARLE, William Richardson, and BARNES, Edwtn John. 

— (Provisional Protection only,) The title of this invention is, 
" Improvements in photographic and other portraits." 

The inventors state : — " Our invention of improvements in 
** photographic and other portraits relates to the application of 
** some of the hair of the person, of whom the portrait is a repr»> 
'' sentation, to the portrait in the position and in the natural 
" manner of the hair of that person or otherwise, or it may be of 
" the hair of any other person or kind. 
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*' In iUi ftpplicAtion Ui ])h()i(if(rApliio |K)rtimita, I oemoiit the 
^ )iAir Ui ilin (Irotit or back uf tlio niatciriiil on whioh th« portnut U 
'* takitn, if itmi iniii4Yriiil i« iranspArtmi it inuBt however be in 
*' IWmt III aiMNvi whflrn tlio nteteriiil is opuquo. 

*' We lUm) ftpply hair in like manner to oil and other painle<l 
** portraiU to enhnnoe the effect and |iruduoo f(roator re« 
** eemblatiee. 

i;rrliitMi.ik/.l 

A.l). iHfif). October fi.— N« 22riH. 

riHIIKK, RoHMNT. and AHI'UAY. Ciiaiilicn.- {I'rwiiional Pro- 
i$eH«m tmiy,) The title of Uii« hivriition in, '* linpnivettienta in 
*' photof^phio atiiroiMKuiiHi Nlidei, and in the •terooaoo|)oii em- 
•* ployrd ill virwinx tlin Name." 

'Jlie itivi^niom Nititd : ** We takn. with a Ninf(le camera, two 
" photoffrnpliM of ilin nnuw objoci. but in difft^ront atiiiiidcM or 
** poNitiuiiN, and in the fitereoacope employed in vi(iwinf( ihmii we 
" jirovide a Nlidiiif( Nlmdn by mcaitN of wliich the ri^ht or left 
" hand picture in viewed alternately, by thin arrangouient tlio 
" effect of motion or change of position in produced.** 

|i*rtni0a.M.J 

A.l). IHCJ), OotolMMf 19.-N" *jm\. 

COWPKR, ('iiAMMCN {a aommiMUHtHtm from John llmry P0in), 
— " improvementa in photographing on uneven aurfaoeN, and in 
*' ApparatuN for that pur|)o«e." 

" J)y the preiient Invention, the focuN ii obtained in a direot 
" manner on the uneven surface Itself by means <jf tlie ap]>aratiii 
*' herein-after <lescribed. and the uneven siirfaoe is tlien removed 
" and <H)vered witli a coating of coUodion, or other suitable 
" materia), and rendered sensitive to light, and it Is then repkuied 
" In the camera In the same position as when the iiictuve 
" was fcKMissed, and it is extKised a sufllcUint time* and dovolo|M<l 
*' and flsed in tlie usual manner.'* 

Hie apparatus, as slutwn In the Drawings, hi as folhnvs i'— A 
table at the bottom of the eatnora carries a plate, capable of 
eliding horisontally in ** lateral grooves}** on the pkte is fixed « 
vertical rod that supiMirts a " jian holder/* by nwatis of a clamp 

l2 
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screw, in a similar way to that of supporting a retort, by an 
ordinary retort stand; a picture frame is connected with the 
''pan holder" by a similar supporting apparatus; the vase or 
other object is placed in a plastic material, with which the pan is 
fOled. A photographic picture is taken by placing the vase in 
the pan with the surface to be sensitized vertical, and fixing it 
upon the clay, then focussing the image upon it (having a^usted 
the vase properly by means of the sliding plate, rod, and clamp, 
also the picture frame upon it by means of its rod and damp), 
removing it to be sensitized, replacing it in exactly the same 
position, exposing, developing, and fixing it. The camera lens is 
fixed in a sliding box to fecilitate focussing, and the picture or 
object which serves as the original is placed in front of the lens, 
at a distance from it depending upon the size of the picture 
desired. 

[Printed. 7(i3 

A.D. 1869, November 10.— N«» 2667. 

MELHUISH, Arthur Jambs. — "Improvements in the oon- 
*' struction of cameras for obtaining photographic pictures." 

The body of the camera is made '' of metal (usually of brass), 
" the bottom, top, and sides of the body are soldered, or otherwise 
'' fixed together, and the front which carries the lens or lenses " 
'' slides in guides fixed to the sides of the body," so that the 
position of the image can be thereby adjusted "before taldng the 
" picture," and the front "may be entirely removed Arom the 
" body of the camera for convenience of packing the slides 
" therein." The lens may be mounted on a tube fixed to the 
front, thus reducing the depth of the camera as much as possible. 
The "dark slide" is introduced into the camera in the usual 
manner, but the slide is drawn down through a slit in the bottom 
of the camera in order to expose the sensitive surface when taking 
a picture; the said "dark slide" is made entirely of metal, and 
the front slide thereof, when closed, is secured by bolts ; spring 
handles are fitted to the "dark slide" for the convenience of 
packing. The "dark slide" may be made double, "to receive 
" two sensitive plates or surfaces back to back;" "for this pur- 
" pose both sides of the case slide out to expose the sensitive 
" plates or surfaces, and the top of the case or slide also slides 
" out to allow the plates or surfaces to be put in. The ground 
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'* glMs used in foouiiing is mounted in a metal frame, that it 
^ may frack " [pack?] ** into as small a space as possible." 

The Drawings represent a camera of the above description with 
two lenses, in order to take stereoscopic pictures. In this case 
there is a partition that separates the images, which partition 
takes out ** in order that the dark slides and focussing glass may 
*' be packed away in the interior of the camera." 
CPrintsd, U. Icf.] 

A.D. 1859, December 5.-^N» 2755. 

NEORETTI, Enrico Anoblo Ludovico, and ZAMBRA, 
Joseph WARRSN.^Proomona/ Protection only.) " Improve- 
'^ ments in stereoscopes," to render them portable. 

" The instrument is composed of a shallow rectangular box, 
** capable of containing from six to eight or more stereoscopic 
** pictures, together with the eye-piece of the instrument, which, 
'' with the pictures, is covered in the box by a moveable lid, pro- 
" vided with flexible bands or other convenient attachments, 
'* whereby the lid or cover may be temporarily secured to the 
** box. When the instrument is required for use, the moveable 
'' lid or cover is to be fixed in a vertiaU position across the centre 
'' of the box, in notches made therein for the purpose. The eye- 
" piece has a notch or groove cut across the middle of it on the 
*' under side, and is fixed on the top edge of the vertical lid which 
'' fits into the notch on the under side of the eye-piece, the vertical 
" lid thereby forming a support to the eye-piece, and also forming 
'' a central vertical division between the line of sight of the two 
** eyes, llie pictures are made much smaller than usual, and 
'' when the two views which form a stereoscopic picture are placed 
" side by side, their edges are made to touch ;" the junction line 
is hid beneath the edge of the vertical lid. " By making the 
** pictures without any margin round them, the instrument may 
'' be reduced in size without materially or injudiciously increasing 
** the minuteness of detail in stereoscopic views or pictures." 
[Printed, 8d.] 

A.D. 1859, December 19.— N« 2891. 
SMITH, John. — " Improvements in the manufacture of oompo« 
" sition jewellery and ornaments, and in cases for jewelleiy, pho- 
" tographs, and for other similar purposes." 
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This invention consists in the prodnction of the above-men- 
tioned articles "from a composition or plastic material not 
" hitherto used for these purposes, and in the process of pre- 
•* paring the sud composition." 

To make a black composition, certain propcrtiona of shellae, 
ebony dust> ''black asphaltum," and ivory black or charcoal 
powder, or lamp black, are used. The melted shellac is mixed 
with the ebony dust, and the other materials added as colouring 
matter. 

To make a chocolate-coloured composition, "brown asphaltum*' 
IB used in place of the black asphs^m, and ordinary rouge is 
jtdded " according to the tint required." 

*' To produce greens, blues, or other dark colours," any Buitable 
colouring matter is employed in proper proportions. 

For light colours, dust of boxwood is used as a principal 
colouring agent, " to which, if still lighter tint be required, a more 
'' intense white in the shape of pigment may be added." 

These ingredients may either "be thoroughly amalgamcted^ 
80 as to produce an even colour, or masses of d^erently coloured 
compositions may be twisted or rolled together so as to produce 
*' imitation marbles, onyx, malachite, or other stones." 

To manufacture the article required, a lump of heated compo- 
sition of sufficient size is placed in suitable dies, and " tiie article 
" is completed by pressure." 
[Printed, 8d.] 

A.D. 1859, December 28.— N« 2962. 

ROSTAING, Charles Sylvester. — " Improvements in oom- 
** bining and mixing gutta percha with mineral and vegetable 
** substances capable of altering its quality in such a manner as 
** to produce hard, resistent, unalterable, and imputrescible com- 
** pounds diversly colored." These compounds are applicable, 
amongst other purposes, to "photographic and mirror plate 
" frames," and " to replace wood, ivory, wax, cloth, and o^er 
** substances used by photographers upon which to adopt photo- 
" graphs." 

The colours Used in tbis invention are obtained by baking in a 
muffle or crucible a suitable metallic oxide mixed with water or a 
mineral acid. The baked oxide after cooling is reduced to impal* 
pable powder and then dried and sieved. 
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TIm tiMpwiliim of thr vnriniifi r(itti|NMliintM In (]lvi(t(*tt " into 
** eight fliin>r(int nprnitiotii,*' m fnllowii i 

Iti. Th« pariiiU piiriflmUoti of ilifi Kiittn |tf^hii hj ho)l)fi|jr it In 
•oil Wftttr, flutiinfC it, Mid AKiiin iMitlittfc it " in a i|pfHH«tifm of 
^ 'mllit mponiirlii iiIIia' or (Mmp wort.** 

tfnd. Th« fHinip](«tfl )Hiriflniti(in of thn Kotiii prrrhii hy liirtlin^ 
II ill • MMiitio lyn And tUttitif( it. 

•'M. T\w pri*|mrM'lon of "nrtiflriiil mlirAfn of Kinr.'* 

4lh, Tim fd^pMiitinn of " niliiiite of ulutnioA nod of miop.*' 

Ml. Ilie pr(*|mrftiion of tiiln •• roup rolorrd liy otiydn of ntdinlt.'* 

6th. 'rh(> pM*t''^mtlon of a f«ombiniition of xtno blrndi* " with 
•• kaolin or witli frlnpttr.** 

7th. Hif* prppnmiitin of n mniliinntion "of innnin, ^otiA iirrrhiu 
'* chhiriiforni, lirnKoin. liiilHAm of iohi. or rMritiinl oil.** 

Hth. Thn prrpAmiioti of a rooihitmiioo of ffUiiA prrrliA with 
CAteohn, to whirh rnniplitnr or tirni^in nmy )>r nddrtl. 

Tlip DrAwtn^N nhow a ttmrhitip for mi^ititf ilir Ahovn-inrtdionrd 
oomiNiHitionn. rtinMiniinK of a vrnNrl lirAind by a nicAin jAt'knt Aftd 
hAvlufC HiiiiAldn rollorn ntitl nornprm. 

rrniiiwi. u. n»r i 



A.I). IHrii), l)eonmh«r !iH.-N'' mut, 

MKIillUIHtl. AHTtti'H .fAMNH.- \Pnii*inhntil Vrutpvtitm ow/y.) 
" ImprovMiiPMiR in rAntrmB,** r^lAlin^ fo i\w uhp of ihin nhrot 
meiAl in tho ronMruriion of rAoirrAfi. " nn nn At the maoip tinio to 
" olitAin rotnpAotnpM Aiitl llKhtnrBa with ihn rrquinite dcfrrre of 
" Htr«nf[th And fitilfnnM.** 

*VUp body of tho PAoiprA And thn dArk Hlidm Arc ronntntntrd of 
thin dhept niotAl properly Mtrrn^thrnrd hy llAttrncd wim or otiicr 
snitAhlp tnrAnH. In folding nAniprnn whrm thn JointH hittt or ronio 
tofcnthnr. a Htrip of tnntAl \n noldnmd to onn of thn two pArtu, mo m 
to ovnrlnp And novnr thn Joint whrn in torn. " Whnm thn fNint 
" and otimr pnrtn of nhnnt nintAl nAomrAM i«lidn tognthnr,** ^tddinff 
riliN Arn nnnd i " And in notnn OARnn thn iihnnt nintAl fKint of A 
" cAntnrn in hin^nd to And is nAUfind to fold into thn intnrlor of a 
" nAninrA, And vnlvnt or nloth (hy pmfnrntirn hlank) \n Applind to 
" pArtH whnrn thny nonie or hntt to^nthnr, in ordnr to nhut (Utt the 
" lif[ht f^oin thn Intnrior of a CAtnnrA.** A rncnBH in thn fkninn of 
tho cAtnnrA rnnnlves the (Urk «lidn which is pmiaed into the re- 
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cess by means of. springs. Lap joints connect the sides of the 
camera. The body of the camera may be formed of an open 
frame of metal covered with an opaque material. The frame to 
receive the dark slide may be made '* distinct from the body of the 
'* camera, but hinged to the bottom of it, so that it will fold down 
" on to the bottom of the body of the camera to allow of it> the 
" said body, folding down upoii it." This frame serves as a sup- 
port for the body of the camera when it (the frame) is lifted up 
for use. Spring handles are applied to the shutters of the dark 
slides, and the edge of the shutter is bent " over the edge of 
" the door when only one shutter is used, thus keeping out the 
" light." 

[Printed, 8d.] 
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Animating stereoscopic figures: 

Aspray, 143. 
Beuoist, 65. 
Claudet, 21. 
Dean, 114. 
Pisher. 143. 
Jundzill,6L 

Apparatus (photographic) : 
Bourne, 44, 45. 
Bourquin, 26. 
Brooman, 97, 110. 
Chevallier, 112. 
Coggan, 116. 
Gowper, 143. 
Dancer, 68. 
Derogy, 114. 
East, 31. 
Oarella, 97. 
Johnson. J. H., 128. 
Manwaring, 111. 
Mayall, 20. 
Merritt, 35. 
Nadar, 123. 
Newton, P., 16. 
Palmer, 74. 
Pein, 143. 
Pumell, 83. 
Sabatier, 69, 70. 
Toumachon, 128. 

Arabic, gum : 

Bradford, 109. 
Collins, 139. 
Cutting, A., 109. 
Hunt, xvi. 
Newton, W. B., 109. 
Norris^ 67. 
Poitevin, 55. 
Pouncy, 113. 

Arrow root : 
Perrier, 93. 

Articles for sale represented by 
means of photography: 
Orange, 47. 

Artificial ivory : 
Mayall, 62. 
Patrick, 134. 

Asphalt : 

Baxter, E. W., 90. 
Grant, 117. 
Grier, xix. 

Newton, "W.E., 84. 
Bollason, 46. 

Aurum musivum : 
Grier, xix. 



Background : 

Beard, 3. 
Claudet, 6. 
Clive, 51. 
Dean,114 
Hay,I).S.,64. 
Hay,G.H.,64. 
Thompson, 39. 
Wagsfaff, 39. 

Balloons used in photography : 
Johnson, J. H., 128. 
Luff, 38. 
Nadar, 123. 
Toumachon, 123. 

Balsam : 

Cutting, J. A., 85. 
Grant, 117. 

Baths, reducing photogrspluc 
to the proper temperature : 
Gaudin, 48. 

Bee's-wax : 

Sarony, 118. 

Benzole : 

Grier, xix. 

Bi-chloride of merouiy : 
Clark, 110. 
Pontainemoreau, 88. 
8aillard, 130. 
8t. Victor, 110. 
Sims, 129. 

Bi-chromate of ammonium : 

Beauregard, 102. 
Cowper, 102. 

Bi-chromate of potash : 

Beauregard, 102. 
Becquerel, xv. 
Bradford, 109. 
Collins, 139. 
Cowper, 102. 
Cutting, A., 109. 
Hunt, xvi. 
Negre, 87. 

Newton, W. E., 87, 109. 
Perry, J., 66. 
Poitevin, 56. 
Ponton, xiii. 
Pouncy, 113. 
Pretsch, 37. 
Sailhird. 130. 
Talbot, 17, 116. 
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Cameras (Photographic)— conf. 

Lenses of; 

Bourne, 45. 

Claudet, 6. 

Derogy, 114. 

£a0t,Sl. 

Grubb, 08. 

Hodgson, 7. 

Ne^nJLV.,85, 

Sutton, T., 141. 

Woodtodrd,95, 
Portable ; 

Fowke, 61. 

Jeffery, ISS. 

Hawson,68. 

Melhuish, 144, 14/7. 

Tslbot, 16. 
Seflectinff; 

BeardL,3. 

Brooman, 97. 

OareUa, 97. 

Hodgson, 7. 

Johnson, J., 8. 

OUey, 67, 78. 

Walcott, 8. 
Stereoscopic ; 

Brett, 28. 

Dancer, 68. 

Jeffery, ISS. 

Massi, 77. 

Helhuish, 145. 

Newton, W. E., 2S. 

Pumell, 88. 

Saugrin, SO. 

Camphor : 

Cutting, J. A., 34. 



Canvas : « 

Stortz, 121. 

Carbon photographs : 

Beauregard, 101. 
Cowper, 101. 
Pouncy, lis. 

Carbon (photographic) 
Burleigh, 104. 
Danchell,104. 

Carbonate of soda: 
Pretsch, S7. 

Cardboard : 

Bernard, 188. 
Piroal,lS8. 
Eollason, 46. 

Caseine : 

Norris, 67. 



Cases for photographs : 
Berry, 2. 
Daguerre, 2. 
Mander. 80. 
Morgan, 80. 
Niepce, J". J., 2. 

aing, 146. 

Sanders, 180. 
Smith, 145. 

Catalysotype : 
Wood, xvi. 

Cellulose, solvents of: 

Monkhoven, xix. 
Schweitzer, xix. 

Changing negatives into posi- 
tives : 

Malone, 18. 
Martin, xvii. 
Talbot, 13. 

Chimney fronts : 
Bernard, 138. 
Proal,138. 

Chloride of ammonium : 

Angamarre, 69. 
Petit, X- 
Thistlethwaite, 69. 

Chloride of gold : 
Clark, 110. 
McCraw, 88. 
Sabatier, 71. 
St, Victor, 110. 

Chloride of iodine : 
Claudet, xv. 

Chloride of silver : 

Alchemists, ix. 
Davy,x. 
Seebeck, xi. 
Wedgwood,!. 

Chloride of sodium : 
Boyle,m, 
Cundell, xvi. 
Dreyftis-Werth, 88. 
Herschell, xiv. 
Hunt, xvi. 
Meunier, 38. 



Spence, 127. 
TSilbot, xiii, 11. 



Chlorine : 



Bingham, xvii. 
Talbot, 6. 
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Chloroform : 
0»nt,l17. 

Chromate €^ ammonium t 
p0Fiy» J .» 66* 

Chromatc of iron i 
Pwry, J., M* 

Chromate of jyotaih : 

I>r«tyfUii.W(«rth, 8S. 
MiiuiiUr, Kf. 
|»olUvln»O0. 

Chromatyjie : 
Hunt, xvi. 

Chromic aoid i 

CbrjTMityfie : 
Jlimchiil, XV. 

Citric acid : 

Ll<iw«llyri, xlx. 

Collodion ; 

Aw)wr, xvit, 
Arflhnr. y.M.,fiO. 

IMrArajMt.O., 00,90. 
(JoriiidMi. ffl. 
iUmtHtft lOtf, 140. 
(JuiClnir,J.A.,84. 
y«rHiir. 09. 
1j<i Onty, svit. 
Lurmuiy, IM. 
M »bU>y. 10. 
MftHln. svU. 
H«wton, P., 16. 

HorriN, 67. 
i'urliMi.M. 
/'tftfn. 146. 
HolUivm. 46. 
NAlllftrd, ISO. 
Himnx. IIB. 
NliriN, ifO. 

(/olour Printing, photography 
applied to : 
Jimmn Ml. 

l.«lWtH, U., 01. 

A^f^t^^y. N6. 
N(iw(<m,W.I.,06, 



(coloured mfdia that do not 
affect lennitive platco i 
ClMwUit, 6, 7. 

KMt.SS. 

JohrMoti. J. II., lis. 
Mfllhuiih,08. 
MmilA, HO. 
Nadar, 100. 
J'alnwr. 74. 
PumAll. HO. 
Mpmuwr, SO. 
Tourrmcfum, 100. 

Coloured screens for stereo- 
scofMss ; 

Ilrownttiir. 77. 
(/'lufViiliiKr, 110. 
HnuUl, ISO. 

Colouring nutiter, fixing pho- 
tographs by means of : 
Pounor, lis. 

Colouring photographic pic- 
tures: 

HMi4ir,a.,100. 
llwrd. 7. 
iUtmUltm, 01. 
Jhiptm, 04. 
yonUlimmorMU, OS. 
(iftrttiftr, 40. 
JUrriMir, 70. 
lUy, I). M., 04. 
IUy.O.II»54. 
iMvtinUii, 00. 
IVHiftvlti. 00. 
Hurony, UN. 
TitraUiu, 10. 
TlMmipNim. 00. 
WiifiUir.OO. 

Colours, natural, on Photo- 
grapho : 

HwbMsIc, xi. 

Composition used for photo- 
grafihic oases and plates : 
UoiUinir, 146. 

Copal varnish t 

Pr(itM)h, 07. 
Tal(Kit, 110. 

Copper : 

ChDAthftin, 70, 76. 

Mt<>rtx.l01. 

TftlbotfO. 
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Copying frame : 

EUiott^n. 
Hart, 132, 183. 
Pretflch, 87. 
Sabatier, 70. 
Talbot,:6. 

Copying paper : 
Talbot, 11. 

Cotton (glazed) : 

Bernard, 188. 
F)roaI,188. 

Covers for books : 

Bernard, 188. 
ProaI,138. 

CoverSy table : 

Bernard* 1S8, 
Proal,138. 

Cijftallixation affscted bj light : 
Petit, X. 

Cyanide of potassium : 
Angatnarre, 69. 
Pontaiuemoreau. 88. 
Newton, W. B., 84. 
Saillard, 130. 
Thistlethwaite> SOu 

Cyanide of potasaum and sil- 
ver: 

Martin, xvii. 

Cyanogen : 

Peny, J., 67. 

Cyanotype : 

Herschel, xv. 

Daguerreotype : 

Beard, 7. 
lkiguerre.jT^ 

Johnson, J., 8. 

Niepce,t.,xiii. 

Walcott, 8. 
Apparatus ; 

Berry, 1, 2, 8. 

Daguerre, 1, 2, 8. 

Niepce, J. L, 1, 2, 8. 
Developing processes ; 



Claudet, 0. 
I>aguerre,%, 
Mfpce, J, Z, 2. 



Daguerreotype — cont. 

Fixing proocsses ; 

Berry, 2. 

Daguerre, %. 

Niepce J. L, 2. 
Plates; 

Beard, 8. 

Beny, 1, 2. 

Daguerret xv, 1, 2. 

Monson, 36. 

Niepce, J. I., 2. 

Niepce, N., xi, xiL 

Petitjean, 44. 

P6tre,44. 

Power, 21. 

Talbot, 6. 
Sensitizing processes ; 

Berry, 1. 

Bingham, xvii. 

Daguerre, xvi, 1. 

Gk)ddard,xv. 

Niepce, «/. /., 1. 

Dark boxes for preserving sen- 
sitized plates, paper, &c. 

Beard, 4. 
Berry, 2. 
Daguerre, 2. 
Pontaiuemoreau, 27. 
Marion, 126. 
Menitt, 35, 36. 
Niepce, J, /., 2. 

Depth of colour produced by 
means of the soluble salts of 
silver, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
cadmium, antimony, iiickel» 
or bismuth : 
Perry, J., 66. 

Dextrine : 

Beauregard, 108. 
Blot, xviii. 
Cowper, 102. 
Norris, 67. 

Dials, photography applied to : 

Bold, 82. 
Glover, 82. 

Diaphragms : 

Brooman, 97. 
Dancer, 68. 
Derogy, 114. 
East, 32. 
OareUa, 97. 
Hodgson, 8. 
Scott, 78. 
Sutton, T., 142. 
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Disc (revolving) : 
Mayall,20. 

Dissimilar colouring of ttereo- 
scopic pictures : 
Harmor, 76. 

Dissimilarity of images seen by 
each eye : 
Euclid, ix. 

Distorted ])icturcs : 
JohtiBon, J., 8. 
Waleott, 8. 

Distorted views» apparatus to 

inspect : 

Brooman 98. 
Oarella, W. 
Moxham, 185. 
Wanitbrough, 18S. 

Dry Collodion : 

Molinc. xviii. 
Montrouil, xvlil. 
Norrls, 67. 

Dynactonometer : 
Claudot, XV. 

Electric li^ht used for photo- 
graphic illumination : 
Clark, 181. 
Luconayi 18. 
licrrint 181. 
Talbot, 16. 

Electric telepra])hs, photo- 
graj)hy applied to : 
Ba™,lM. 
IliKhton, 102. 
ThomBon, 106, 106, 107, 108. 

Electro-deposition used in con- 
nection with photography : 

Boslay, 140. 
Chot'tham, 70. 
Claudot. 12. 
IJovinconzi, 29. 
I>nfrt^Hno, 60. 
JNhre, 86. 
NewtDii, W. B., 86. 
INaitJoan, 44. 
P(^tr(s 44. 
Poitovln, 66. 
l»owor, 20. 
IVotsch, 87, 49. 
Baillard, 180. 
Simn, 129. 
Talbot, 6, 116. 



Enamel: 

Fontainemoreau, 88. 
McCraw, 88. 

Energiatype : 
Hunt, zvL 

Etching (photographic) : 
Btirohtold, 41. 
Chootham, 76. 
Claudot, 11. 
Dovinconsi, 29. 
FiKcau, xvii. 
Negre, 86. 
Nowton, W. B., 86. 
BiniN, 129. 
Talbot, 17, 115. 

Exhibiting photographic pic- 
tures : 

Brooman, 110. 
Chappuis, 120. 
Johnson. J., 9. 
Manwaring, 111. 
Nowton,W.E.,187. 
i'opper, 188. 

Walcott, 9. 

Fabrics. 5(fe a^o Textile fabrics : 

Benuird, 188. 
I>n^yfuii- Worth, 88. 
Mounior, 88. 
l*roal, 188. 

Ferrocyanates of iron : 
Fischor, x. 

Ferrotype : 
Hunt, xvi. 

Fibrine : 

Poltovin, 55. 

Fixing the pictures in the 

camera : 

DaioioiTo.zi. 
Nidpoo, N., xi. 
Talbot, xil. 

Fluoride of sodium : 
Hunt, xvi. 

Fluorotype : 
Hunt, xvi. 

Focimcter : 
Claudot, zv. 
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Forceps for use in sensitizing 
and developing photographs : 
Bryer, 117. 

Forts, the plans of, obtained by 
means of photography : 
Luff, 88. 

Fulminate of silver : 

Hunt, XV. 
Towson, zv. 

Galipot: 

terrier, 98. 

Gallic acid : 
Ferrier, 93. 
Malone.18. 
Perry, J., 66. 
Saillard, 180. 
Stewart, zviii. 
Talbot, 4, 10, 18. 

Gallo-nitrate of silver : 

Halone, 14 
Talbot, 4, 14. 

Galls, infusion of : 
Beade,ziiL 

Galvanism : 

Negret 86. 
Newton, W.B., 86. 
Talbot, 6. 

Gelatine : 

Beauregardt 102. 
Boyle, 127, 
Clark, 110. 
Cornides, 61. 
Cowper, 102. 
Dallas, 62. 
Ferrior, 93. 
Malone, 14. 
Negre, 87. 
Newton, W.B., 87. 
Norris, 67. 
Perry, J., 66. 
Pretsch, 87. 
Foitevin, 66. 
St. Victor, no. 
Spenoe, 127. 
afibot,14,17,116. 

Glasses to |^ve a stereoscopic 
effect to single pictures : 
Jonet,T.W.,186. 



Glass stereoscope : 
Browning, 77. 

Glazed cotton : 
Bernard, ISS, 
Proal,188. 

Glue: 

Pretsch, 37. 

Gluten : 

Norris, 67. 

Gum: 

Beauregard, 102. 
Clark, 110. 
Cowper, 102. 
St. Victor, 110. 

Gum guaiacum : 
Wollaston, xi. 

Gutta percha : 

Archer, P. S., 60. 
Cheetham, 76. 
Ferrier, 98. 
Bostaing, 146. 

Hair (natural) apptied to photo- 
graphic portraits : 
Barnes, 142. 
Earle,142. 

Head-rest : 
Beard, 3. 

Heliochromes (naturally colored 
photographs) : 

Herschel, xir. 
Soebeck, xi. 

Heliograph : 
Jordan, xiv. 

Heliography : 
Nigre, 86. 
Newton, W. E., 86. 
Ni^pce,N.,ii. 

Hyalotypes : 

Langenheim, zvU. 

Hydrobromate of potash : 
Herschel, xir. 
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Hydrorhlorlo ftcid j 

Hiitii, xvl. 
W(nm1, xvl. 

HypoMulphlte of tuda : 
Hfiry. I. 

Iktffupfrp, I. 
Drr^yfiiii-Wnrili, M. 
Fnrrlw, M. 
Hunt', xvl. 
Mnloiio, H, 
Mntinlnr, Ad. 
Aipiti'p, J, /., 8. 
U<^iMto. xlll. 
lllAlllitnl, tao. 
Htnwiirt, «ylH. 
Tiilbol, U, 10, n, U. 

Ill it8trAtinf( 1 iif^niry nroduotioiis. 
photography apphod to i 

India-rubhrr t 
llrypr, 117. 
(lollliiN, t»t). 
KniciAtul. 180, 
Ki^rrlnr, 0», 
(Irniii. UT. 
lUrt. inn. 
Miirloti. 18d. 

lyuiiii.ioH. 

8iilmiii*r, 7U. 

Initantaneouii photo((raphi : 
PiMCti9ri*t«, xvi. 
])(«rotfy, 114. 
kkim, AH. 
Tftlboi. IS. 

Interforcnoo of tho obiotire 
ohemical rayt t 
YouMic, xt. 

lodido of ammonium : 

J'ritimtli, H7. 
Miirilit, xril. 
ThlMiUlUwiatv. 80. 

lodldo of gold and platinum : 
l)iMfut>rr(«, xvi, 

lodldct of iron i 
AVood, xvl. 
No. 1?0. 



Iodide of potMsium : 

Ctinrtwll, xtl. 

MulotiA. U, 
roiittvfii, M. 
Pratnoh. fl7. 
Hitiwnri. xvlti. 
TiiIIn)(. 4, 10, 14. 
W(mm1, xvl, 

Iodide of •ilver t 
Norrlg,07. 

Iodide of Staroli \ 
lU*vilnpro\, XV. 

Iodine i 

Ifunnl. 4. 

ll«MHHMin»l, XV. 

Jlnrry, l. 
tlliiKiitiiii. xvii. 
ihwupffp, 1, 
Ooudiinl, XV. 

JolltlNdtl, J., 8. 

Mnhiiin, in. 

WI(<iM»0, N., xii. 
Tutfmi. ft, 111. 1ft. 

WiMMl, xvl, 

lodlxod paper t 
Tiabut«4«l0. 

lo'Knllio paper : 
Tiilbet« 10. 

Ivoiy J 

McifJrftw, 88. 
Mnyiil). 88. 
MoTli^r. 84. 
UoUiMm, 48. 

Kinimoftoopoi 
JundHill,oi. 

Lamp atandi i 
JhrnnM. 188. 
Prtml, 188. 

Lead, puoe-oolourod oaclde oft 
Duvyi xt. 

Leatlior t 

jl(«niiird, 188. 



1>ttvy, t, 
W^woud. X. 



M 



-_;„ \ Metal- , 



* . „ » stereoscopic \ W'^'iUt.Aa.*- 

.ensular defects Ccol.ur)^3BeB 

" photograP^^ 
Wdea: _ 



pftOWft'-»^ 

5;voided: 



taken 



togtftpVis-. 



Jones, y:''"* 

Wtevta'"?; 
Wtenon.**- 



,«es photogtapV^y 

TJsedta*.'' 

Mation'sbox: 
..MattB-CP^o^^^P^^'^- 
Mercury- 



Metal cametw^,„. 

. .ooicobjecta.taWngpV^o- 
Microscopic o J 

tofprapwoj- 

HillboarA-. 

Storti.""- 



MucVlagl«ouB^.ubstances.. 
1 hail applied *°^^ 

CutideU,»Y^- 
kcOraw,^. 
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Negatives — cont 

Nigrt, 86. 
Newton. A. V^ 06. 
Newton. W. B.. 86. 
St. Victor, no. 
Mtowart, xvlll. 
Talbot. 6. 10, 18. 
Thiitlethwaite, 00. 
Wood, xvl. 
Woodward, W, 

Nitrate of magnesia : 

Crooket, xvlil. 
BplUer, xvlil. 

Nitrate of potash . 
Petit, X. 

Nitrate of silver : 

Angamarrt, 69. 

BoyU, 18H. 

CUrk. 110. 

Cutting, J. A., 84. 

DalUui.62. 

Davy, X. 

Driiymn-Wifrth. 88. 

Fotitalnmnoreau. 88. 

Fyfe, xlv. 

Hf*rfch6l, xlv. 

Hunt, xvl. 

Llewellyn, xlx. 

Malone. 18. 

MaHln, xvli. 

M cunier, 88. 

Poltevln,66. 

ProtMsh, 87. 

Beado, xlll. 

aalllard. 180. 

at. Victor, \\iU 

Bcheole. x. 

apenoo, 128. 

Taibot. xU, xlll, 4, 10. U. 18, 14 

Thlstlethwaite.69. 

'W«HlKW00d, X. 

Wood. xvl. 
Nitrate of zinc 

Crookee, xvili. 
8piner, zvill. 

Nitric acid : 
Beard, 4. 
Cutting, J. A.. 84. 
MaHln. xvll. 
Boheele. x. 

Oilcloth : 

Bemardt 188. 
Proal, 186. 

Oiled paper t 
Malone. 14. 
Talbot, 14. 



Organic matter : 

Nhr«, 87. 
Newton. W.B., §7. 

Ornamenting fabrics and sur- 
faces : 

Devlncensl. SO. 
DreyfUs-Werth. 88. 
Meunler, 88. 
Preticb. 46. 

Ornamenting glass : 

Baxter. B.W., 90. 
Mabli^, 10. 

Ornamenting metals t 
Oheetbatn. 76. 
I>evlno<mzl, SO. 
DufVofne. 60. 
PretMh. 46. 

Oxjrmel: 

Llewellyn, xlx. 

Pads for writing blotters : 

Jlemard, 188. 
I'roal. 188. 

Panoramic lens : 
Button, T.. 141. 

Panoramic photographs : 
lirootnan. 07. 
Chovalller.llS. 
Oarella, 07. 
Hardle, 100. 
TallKit. 14. 

Paper (photographic) i 
Davy, x. 

Vontalnemoreatt, 87. 
Fyfc. xlv. 
Gfrant. 117. 
Beade,zlli. 
Bollaaon,46. 
Bohults. 67. 
Bcoutetten. 88. 
Talbot, xlll. 
Wedgwood,!. 

Passe-partouts t 
Banderi, 180. 

Pentagraph (photographic) : 
Brett. £8. 
Gedffo.47. 
Johnion. J., 8, 0. 
Lucenay. 18. 
Btmton, 4ff, 
Storts.188. 
Talbot. 10. 
Wa]ooiEt,8,0. 
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Perchloride of iron : 
Talbot, 115. 

Permeability of different bodies 
to the chemical rays : 
Somerville, zii. 

Persalts of iron reduced to proto- 
salts by the action of light : 
Herschel, xir. 

Phenakistoscope, used in con- 
nection with the stereoscope : 
Benoist, 66. 
Jundzill, 61. 

Phosphate of soda : 
Fyfe, xiv. 

Phosphorescent influences of 

solar rays : 

Kircher, l. 
Licetas, x. 

Photo-chemistry : 

Bunsen, xix. 
Boscoe, xix. 

Photo-cherographie chloriee : 

Garnier, 41. 
Photo-chromography : 

Bdhin. 81. 

Lewis, £., 81. 

Photo-galvanography : 

B6hm, 81. 
Dallas, 62. 
Lewis, ^.,81. 
Negre, 86. 
Newton, W. B., 86. 

Photogenic drawing : 
Talbot, 6. 

Photoglyphic engraving : 
Talbot, 116, 116. 

Photographic veils : 
Talbot, 18. 

Photographometer : 

Claud ot, xv; 
Photography to obtain the plans 
of forts : 
Luff,S8, 



Photo-lithography : 

Baxter, G., 120. 
B6hm, 81. 
Bradford, 109. 
Cheetham, 76. 
Collins, 1S9. 
CutHriff, A., 109i 
Devincenzi, 29. 
Lewis, E.i81. 
Newton, W. B., 10». 
Poitevin, 65. 
Pretsch, 87. 
Talbot, 18, 116. 

Photo-zincography : 

Baxter, G., 120. 
Pretsch, 37. 
Talbot, 18. 

Pictures, photography »|^plied 
to: 

Bold, 82. 
Glover, 82. 
Newton, A. V., 95. 
fVoodward, 95. 

Plaster of Paris, backing pho- 
tographs with : 

Langlois, 71. 
Urie, 27. 

Plate-holders (photographic) : 
Avery, 63. 
Bryer, 117. 
England, 120. 
Lewis, W., 94. 
Lewis, W. H., 94. 
Millot, 63. 
Hoseley, 84. 

Plates: 

Stortz, 121. 
Composition of gatts perchs, ftc. 

Eostaing, fc46< 
Concave ; 

Johnson, J. 9. 

Sweet, 99. 

Walcott, 9. 
Convex ; 

Sweet, 99. 
Daguerreotype; 

Beard, S. 

Berry, 1. 

Dciguerre, 1. 

Niepce, J. J., T. 

Ni6pce, N., xi, xil. 

Petitjean, 44. 

Pfetre, 44. 

Power, 20. 

Talbot, 6. 
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llM^U. 10. W„(N). 
llolil. N{|. 

Il«<r<i4<li«t. «ltt, 

MdloiM*. III. 
rollnvlfi. r.n. 

Minii>iitn, M, 

T»(IImiI,, in. li. 

«liiiiN.iiiiiMl tiMiinli 

JoIminIoii, nti. 

K loon. 7(1. 
I'»ti»t««r MA4'Ii/^i 

iflMlhN. h.. 7(t. 

Kl' .7(1. 

I'oltilihiin 

Ihmi'it. ff. 

//r</(Mr/. no. 
ll»«rr,V, I. 

iloliiiioii, .1. \\„m» 
MoiiMiMi. nd, 

Mt'firn.J. /„ I. 

Ni^linMnr. 70. 
I'onMtUldi 
I^MlUtltl1lM(lr(HlU, AN. 

M(«l)mw. MN, 
ivii«ioiHs in. 
'IVIimii.. in. 

AImImiio, 1 4. 
^^(/rfi, nn, 
N(iwl«Mi, W. 10., M). 
'IVIbol', I-i. 

P(»liirly.M.ion (if (^lidmlnal myN i 
llitmrd, il, 

IVirlfolidM I 
1'1'i'N.i, inM. 

rdHmJIw ()»li(»l.o^ni])hl(i) I 

WMwm, li«, 

li(<M'(i. n, 

()|n.ii(lM|.jt, 
J»o»'OK,V, Hi. 
lOitHo. I ill. 

JOMti.ni. 

lIlxltfNOK. N« 

1«ii(Hiii(i,y, IM, 
1(l.VMll, iio, 
l<ftl«Miy, Mil. 
'HWnii, 0, 10. 



INmltlv^pi I 



iidxiiT. 10. w.,tfo,n. 

llfiMky, liO. 
UrimthM, V7. 
(Murk J 10. 
(Jllvit.ftl. 
OornwW, Al. 
iiaMla. ti7. 

<lotif«M, 1).. 7A. 
Klotitijir. 
l.M.ii|/iMiii«Hm. JivH. 
Mnhitiy. l(f. 
JI('(Jmw,M, 
Mfilotus til, 
/V^^/yr***. m. 
N»iwto(i,A, V,.»ll. 
Nwwidii, W. M„ MO. 
l'»^rry, J., WJ, 

/V^ nWr;f,110, 
Mnmmin, in, 
TfillM'l., A, 10, 19. 



IHmU 



(l(^rtttnr.41 
MM(ot». 14 
TiilfNil, 14, 

PotinOfl t 

Pftirlw, 09. 

PrnN^rvirlK iKtnMitive oollodion 

pllii(^N i 

( !ro«ih»t»i, nvttt, 
MplllMf. ivltl. 

PriniitiK (ptMrio^rftphio) i 

lOlltdM.. Mfl. 

lii^fi. Intf. m, 

Tftlitot, 10. 

Pririiini< Miirfiiddii produotd by 
fiumtiM of pUotogrtfihy i 
U*m\M(, 14(1. 
(jhuMtlmtii, 7», 79. 
OotthiN. imi. 

nnvhHWtMMt, Stf. 

I'diidviii. na. 
Vrpim% 4». 
KMll(»r4. 190. 

HiitiN, m, 

l%io-i<i(ll(l(i of irurtf 
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Protosulphate of iron — cont. 
Gedge, 48. 
Hunt, IV, xvi. 
Martin, xvii. 
Newton, W. E., 84. 
Perry, J., 66. 
Poitevin, 56. 
Samson, 48, 
Talbot, 16. 
Thistlethwaite, 59. 

Protosulphite of iron : 

Cutting, J. A., S4. 
Publication (photographic) : 

Talbot, 10. 

Purses : 

Bernard^ 138. 
Proal,138. 

Pyro-gallic acid : 
Archer, xvii. 
Perry, J., 66. 
Saillard, 130. 

Pyrotechnic compositions used 
for photographic illumina- 
tion: 

Moule, 82. 

Raised designs, the production 

of by means of photography : 

Beslay, 140. 
Poitevin, 65. 
Pretsch, 37. 

Reflectors : 

Beard, 3. 
Beck, 141. 
Browning, 77. 
Chappuis, 86. 
Claudet, 6. 
Gill, 100. 
Lucenay, 18. 
HcCraw, 88. 
Macleliose, 126. 
Newton, A. v., »6. 
Newton, H., 100. 
No^,86. 
Nunn, 103. 
Quin, 79. 
Sands, 100. 
Swan, 126. 
Taylor, 81. 
Woodward, 95. 

Registering apparatus (photo- 
graphic) : 
Alliott, 12. 
Claudet, xv. 
Herschel, xiv. 
Jordan, xiv. 



Relief, the effect of, given to 
photographs : 
Nhgre,8^ 
Newton, W. E., 86. 
Thompson, 39. 
TJrie, 26. 
Wagstaff, 39. 

Resins : 

Ferrier, 93. 

Screens : 

Beard, 3, 7. 
Browning, 77. 
Chevallier, 112. 
Johnson, J., 9. 



Taylor. 81. 
Walcott, 9. 

Sea salt : 

Berry, 2. 
Daguerre,2, 
Niepce, J, J., 2. 

Siccative oils : 
Ferrier, 93. 

Silver, precipitates of: 
Herschel, xiii. 

Single pictures, a stereoscopic 
effect given to : 
Jones, T. W., 186. 

Slides for instantaneous pho- 
tographs : 
Skaife, 63. 

Sobroscope : 
Jundzill,61. 

Spectrum, chemical action of: 
Bunsen, xix. 
Herschel. xiv, xv. 
Bitter, x. 
Bosooe,xix. 
Scheele, x. 
Seebeck,xi. 

Spherical lenses : 
Hermagis, 104. 
Sutton, T.. 142. 

Spherical tablets for photogra* 
phic pictures : 
Johnson, J., 9. . 
Sutton, T., 142. 
Walcott, 9. 
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Structureless collodion : 
Shadbolt,xviii. 

Succinic acid : 
Hunt, xvi. 

Sugar: 

Bmdford, 109. 
Collins, 189. 
Cutting, A., 100. 
Newton, W.B., 109. 
Wood, xvi. 

Sulphate of copper : 
Hunt, xvi. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen : 

Mftlone, 14. 
Talbot, 6, 14. 

Sulphinric acid ; 
Angam/xrret 69. 
Beard, 4. 

Dreyfus-Werth, 83. 
Fontainemoreau, 88. 
Meunier, 88. 
Thistlethwaite. 69. 

Sunk designs, the production of, 
by means of photography : 
BeBlay.140. 
Pretscn, 87. 

Syrup of iodide of iron : 
Wood, xvi. 

Table covers : 
Bernard^ 188. 
Prpal, 138. 

Tablets, application of photo- 
graphy to : 

Baxter, E. W., 90. 
Bold, 82. 
Glover, 82. 



Talc: 



Malone, 14. 
Talbot, 14. 

Tannin : 

Perry, J., 66. 
Pretsoh, 87. 

Tapioca : 

Ferrior, 03. 



Tea trays: 

Bernard, 138. 
Proal, 183. 

Telegraphs (electric) photo- 
graphy applied to : 

BagM, 124. 

Highton, 102. 

Thomson, 106, 106, 107, 108. 

Tenoned plates : 
Sabatier, 69. 

Textile fabrics : 
Angamarrot 69. 
Bernard, 138. 
Gkimier, 41. 
Maw, 66. 
Mayer, 68. 
Proal, 138. 
Bollasou, 46. 
Thistlethwaite, 69. 

Tincture of iodine : 
Wood, xvi. 

Tissues : 

Bernard, 188. ' 
Proal, 138. 

Tragacanth gum : 
Norrls, 67. 

Transferring photogenic or 
photographic images : 
Angamarre, 69. 
Archer, F. S.,60. 
Oheetham, 76. 
Collins. 139. 
Oornidcs, 61. 
Fontainemoreau, 88. 
Gedge, 47. 
Mabley, 19. 
M5ller, 64. 
Norrls, 67. 
BoUason, 46. 
Samson, 47. 
Sarony, 112. 
Bchottlander, 40. 
Talbot, 6. 
Thistlethwaite, 60. 
Urie,a7. 

Troughs (photographic) 
Bourquin, 26. 

Uneven surfaces, photograph- 
ing on : 
Oowpor, 143. 
Fein, 143. 
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